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ABSTRACT 

Described is the evaluation of 32 model projects 
involving 160 children (birth to 8-years-old) in the f derally funded 
Handicapped Children's Early Education Program (HCEEP). 'he steps 
involved in developing six data collection instruments, (including a 
child-based measure of achievement, four measures of project 
effectiveness, and an instrument to determine the child's 
handicapping condition) , sampling procedures, and methods of training 
data collectors are among the aspects of information collection 
detailed. A section on data treatment covers coding and processing as 
well as methods for analyzing HCEEP impact on different types of 
children, parents, and projects. Evaluation results are reported for 
program impact on child growth (including consideration of age, sex 
and primary handicap), verification of handicapping condition and 
service needs assessment, parent survey, cost analysis, followup of 
graduates, and replication and dissemination strategies. 
Specifications of a system to continually monitor HCEEP effectiveness 
are provided in a section comprising nearly one- half of the document. 
A final chapter summarizes principal results and conclusions. (CL) 
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PREFACE 

This report presents the results of an evaluation study 
conducted by the Columbus Laboratories of Bat telle Memorial Institute 
under a contract with the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The study is entitled, "Evaluation of Handicapped Children's Early 
Education Program (HCEEP)". The study was conducted under Contract 
Number OEC-O-TA-OAOZ from September 21, 1973 through March 29, 1976. 
At Battelle, the study was administered by Mr. George Rosinger, and 
conducted by Dr. John R. Stock assisted by Mrs. Jean A. Newborg, Mrs. 
Linda L- Wnek, Dr. E. Allen Schenck, Mr. John R. Gabel, Mrs. Margaret 
S. Spurgeon, Dr. Horace W. Ray, Mr. Daniel E. Molnar, Dr. Dennis N. 
McFadden, and Dr. Lois H. Molholm. 
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CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 

Experiences in the early years of the child's development- 
one to five—are now recognized as having substantial impact on later 
ability and achievement. Deutsch demonstrated in the 1960s that some 
kind of formal preschool experience (preschool, day-care, or kindergarten) 
was associated with higher intelligence test scores and this effect was 
found even as late as the fifth grade. ^ Similarly, Bloom gathered 
evidence which indicated that the "early environment, during the first 

five to seven years of life, is the significant one for intellectual 
2 

development". McFadden documented Bloom's premise in his examination 




Dowley, Edith M. , "Perspectives on Early Childhood Education", in 
Anderson, Robert H. and Shane, Harold G. , As the Twig is Bent , 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1971, pp. 12-21. 

Edwards, Esther P., "Kindergarten is Too Late", in Anderson and 
Shane, op. cit, pp. 275-285. 
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of the impact of enrichment programs as well as deprivation conditions 

3 

in young children. Researchers are now looking to early life experiences 
for causes of learning problems in later life. Learning problems, re- 
searchers hypothesize, can be traced to family relationships, early 
physical, emotional, and linguistic environments, as well as to heredity.^ 
This renaissance of interest in the young preschool-aged child has been 
accompanied by a surge of activities in early childhood education, 
activities supported by lower, middle, and upper class Americans. For 
example, the 1960s spawned a variety of industry-7;elated day-care centers 
for female employees, profit-making preschool and day-cpre enterprises in 
the middle-class suburbs, as well as the social experiment Hdad Start for 
disadvantaged preschoolers. 

Early childhood education for affluent as well as disadvantaged 
children has come of age. So it has also for the most disadvantaged of 
children — the child with physical, emotional, or learning handicaps. In 
the recent past, such children were destined to become dependent for. 
life upon family and society. Special educators now believe that "more 
than 50% of handicapped youngsters can have their condition substantially 
improved, sometimes even cured, if they get help and attention early 
enough**.^ The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) estimates 



McFadden, Dennis N., ''Final Report on Preschool Education" to Ohio 
Department of Education, Bat telle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1969. 

McDonald, Phyllis L. and Soeffring, Marylane, "Prevention of Learning 
Problems: Capsule Summaries of Research Studies in Early Childhood 
Education", Exceptional Children, Vol. 37, May 1971, pp. 681-686. 

See Interim Emergency Report of the National Advisory Committee on 
Handicapped Children printed in Hearings Before General Subcommittee 
on Education of the Committee on Education and Labor, House of 
Representatives, First Session on H.R. 8600 and H.R. 9065, July, 1969, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., p. 209. 
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that there are approximately one million preschool-age handicapped child- 
ren in this country. Many of these children receive little or no 
services; the burden on families and the waste of human potential are 
tremendous. The toll arising from non-provision of ameliorative services 
is great in both hunianitarian as well as economic terms. ^ The unmet 
needs of these handicapped preschoolers prompted the enactment of the 
Handicapped Children's Early Education Assistance Act of 1968, which was 
influential in the establishment of demonstration preschool programs for 
handicapped children throughout the country. The study reported herein 
is an evaluation of the impact of the demonstration preschool programs. 

Background of Study 

In endeavors to develop a national commitment to "full, equal 

educational opportunity for every handicapped child", the Bureau of 

Education for the Handicapped by means of the Education of the Handicapped 

Act (P.L. 92-230), Part C, has funded a variety of preschool projects 

designed to meet the educational needs of young handicapped children, ages 
8 

birth to 8. These programs provide educational and therapeutic services 
to children, parent participation activities, evaluation and research, 
and manpower training During the 1974-75 school year approximately 6,000 
children identified as mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech 
impaired, visually handicapped, emotionally disturbed, crippled, other 
health impaired, and multihandicapped, were served in 155 programs funded 



Martin, Edwin W. , "Bureau of Education for the Handicapped Commitment 
and Program in Early Childhood Education, Exceptional Children, op. cit. 
pp. 661-6(^3; and U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
"Program Description: Handicapped Children's Early Education Program", 
Public Law 91-230, Part C, Title VI, Washington, B.C., October 25, 1971. 

7 

For example, the National Advisory Committee estimates that it costs society 
a minimum of $75,000 to care for an institutionalized mentally retarded 
person over the period of his lifetime. See First Annual Report, National 
Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children, January 31, 1968, p. 39. 

8 

Martin, Edwin W. , op. cit., pp. 661-663. 
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through the HCEEP. HCEEP projects are expected to include the following com- 
ponents: parent participation in the planning, development and operation 
of the projects; coordination x^ith local public schools; coordination with 
community agencies; therapeutic and educational services to enrolled children; 
and dissemination and replication of effective programs and educational tech- 
niques. Though programs funded under the HCEEP must develop procedures 
for evaluating project efforts, there has been little basis for BEH to 
conduct a comprehensive across-project evaluation of the efficacy of the 
program as a whole. The study described in the following pages was designed 
to provide a firm procedural and data base for evaluation of preschool edu- 
cation for the handicapped which should be of similar value in improving 
program design and impact. 

Objectives and Scope 

The overall objectives of the study were twofold: 

(1) To conduct an evaluation of the impact of the 
Handicapped Children's Early Education Program 
(HCEEP) in carrying out its objective of meet- 
ing the educational needs of young (0-8 years) 
handicapped children. 

(2) To develop plans for a monitoring and reporting 
system to facilitate the evaluation of HCEEP 
effectiveness on a continuing basis. 

The first objective entailed the construction and application 
of child-based measurement scales for purposes of determining the impact 
of the Program in terms of enhancing the progress, growth, and skills of 
children participating in the program. In addition to the child-based 
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measures of progress, instruments and procedures were developed to obtain 
information concerning project-based measures of effectiveness. More 
specifically, data was collected on (a) extent and effectiveness of paren- 
tal involvement in projects , (b) program expenditures among categories of 
handicapped children, (c) extent and quality of replications stimulated 
by HCEEP projects, and (d) the number of "graduates'' of HCEEP programs 
that are enrolled in appropriate school or preschool programs, and the 
adequacy of their functioning in these programs. 

The second objective entailed the review of data collection 
experiences for purposes of modifying and refining the procedures, 
instruments, forms, etc., to be included in the project monitoring 
and reporting system. This system, when implemented, will enable the 
U.S. Office of Education (USOE) to continually monitor and evaluate on 
an overall basis the progress of various categories of handicapped children 
in various HCEEP projects and types of projects. The system also was designed 
to enable HCEEP project directors to efficiently collect follow-up data 
on children who have left their programs, in order to obtain improved 
evaluation of their individual projects • 

Organization of Report 

The remainder of the report is organized into six chapters. 
Chapters two through five are in the order consistent with the sequence 
of events in the conduct of the study. Chapter two describes the steps 
involved in the development of the data collection instruments and dis- 
cusses the content of each instrument. Chapter three discusses the data 
collection procedures including the sample selection procedures and the 
training of data collectors. Chapter four presents the data analysis 
and data processing methods and procedures for data collected with each 
instrument. Chapter five discusses the evaluation results for each 
subject of analysis: program impact on child growth, verifying handicapping 
conditions and assessing service needs of children, parent involvamsn?: , 
project costs analysis, follow-up of HCEEP "graduates", and replication 
and dissemination strategies of HCEEP projects. 
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Chapter six is self-contained. It presents the preliminary 
design for a Monitoring and Reporting System proposed by Battelle for use by BEH to 
assess the effectiveness of HCEEP projects on an ongoing basis. The 
design considers data collection forms and procedures, system specifications, 
operating requirements, and implementation requirements. 

Chapter seven presents a discussion of the principal results 
of the evaluation study and the conclusions derived from these results. 
Each subject of analysis is covered in the conclusions presented. 

The appendices to the report presents each of the data 
collection instruments used and the procedures for use, instructions for 
and qualifications of the Verifying Psychologists, parental permission 
forms, bibliography of the source tests used in the development of the 
Children's Early Education Developmental Inventory (CEEDI) , definition 
of the domains and subdomains covered by the CEEDI, scoring sheets for 
each of the five CEEDI domains, and the statistics reflecting the 
psychometric properties of the CEEDI. ^ 
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CHAPTER II. DATA COT.LECTION INSTRUMENTS 



This section describes the development of, and types of 
information obtained from, the various data collection instruments. 
The instruments are: 

(1) The Children's Early Education Developmental 
Inventory (CEEDI) , the child-based measure 

(2) Instruments to obtain information on project- 
based measures of effectiveness, namely: 

(a) The Parent Survey Form 

(b) The Graduate Follow-Up Forms 

(c) The Cost Information Form 

(d) The Replication Information Form 
(consisting of two separate forms 
containing similar items) 

(3) The Verification of Handicapping Condition Report 
^ Form (VHCRF). 

In addition to these instruments, additional documents were pro- 
duced. These include parental permission forms to be signed by parents of 
children to be assessed via the CEEDI and those graduates to be followed-up. 
In addition, a package to instruct verifying psychologists in completion of 
the VHCRF was developed. Information related to the development of the CEEDI 
is presented in Appendices F-I. Each of the project-based instruments and the 
documents listed above are included in Appendices A-E. Also, at the end of this 
section, the pilot testing of child and project-based instruments is described. 
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Development of Child-Based Measures 
General Considerations and Constraints 

The purpose of this task was to develop child-based measurement 
scales for assessing the achievement of children served by the HCEEP 
projects* More specifically, a measurement procedure was to be designed 
which would be utilized in evaluating the effectiveness of the HCEEP 
Program. 

The child-based measurement procedures were designed to satisfy 
several key constraints* First, the scales were designed in a way that 
maximized, to the extent possible, their applicability across various 
handicapping conditions and across the wide diversity of early childhood 
development projects sponsored by the HCEEP program* Satisfying this 
constraint required the development of a universal "yardstick" for measur- 
ing student progress: one which would yield a common base of information 
useful in judging the effectiveness of individual projects, groups of pro- 
jects with children having similar handicapping conditions, and aggregate 
program effectiveness as well* ^ 

A second key consideration centered around designing the scales 
so that, to the extent possible, progress of the handicapped children would 
be measured in terms of gains made toward the acquisition of skills charac- 
terizing the development of normal children* Satisfying this constraint 
required that the common dimensions underlying the "yardstick" measurement 
scales would be the universe of behaviors which characterize the normal 
growth and development of young children* Moreover, child progress would 
be measured along common dimensions defined in terms of normal develop- 
ment and growth which implies that the various projects have as their com- 
mon goal the optimal development of their children toward normal functioning* 

A third constraint posed for the child-based measure was to design 
the measurement scale in a way which would not penalize children because 
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of the unique aspects of their handicapping conditions. Selection of 
items for inclusion in the scales took into account these unique aspects. 
Additionally, the procedures for administering the scales and in scoring 
the results were to include consideration of and compensation for the 
handicapping condition of the children in a way which would not compromise 
the general applicability of the scales or validity of the scale scores as 
an index of normal growth and development. 

. Another constraint had to do with selection of items which re- 
flect change in growth during the project year, even for severely handi- 
capped children. Satisfying this constraint required the use of a basal 
age concept in establishing a base line of performance for each child. 
Consideration was also given to providing sufficient ceiling for po- 
tential development of each child as well. What was required in resolving 
this constraint was a downward and an upward extension of the "behavioral 
competencies" characterizing normal development in a way which took into 
account differences, along a dimension of normal development, in the 
ranges of skills for various handicapping conditions. 

Another important constraint involved the design of standardized 
procedures for administering the measurement scales. One aspect of this 
constraint had to do with designing directions for those who use the instru- 
ments, i.e., outside examiners and teachers. The directions must be pre- 
cise, yet clear and understandable. Also, there was a need to specify what 
the examiner or observer should know about the various conditions of the 
handicapped children to administer the instruments correctly and to accurately 
score the results. The standardized procedures specify guidelines for de- 
ciding which items on the scale may be appropriately omitted for a given 
handicapping condition, circumstances under which those items need not be 
excluded for that condition, and clear distinction between these two possible 
cases. 

The development of the CEEDI scales was based on the concept of . ^ 
milestones. Briefly stated, this concept implies that the normal pattern 
of child development follows a sequence in the attainment of skills, with 
each skill generally dependent for its development upon the successful ac- 
quisition of the one preceding it. The concept has several implications 
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for scale design. First, it makes possible the use of "scale steps" re- 
flecting levels of performance which a child generally must acquire before he can 
proceed further in- his development. Each of the series of scale steps 
is based on an expected performance level consistent with the functioning 
of normal children. 

Another important implication of the concept of milestones has 
to do with differential measurement. The functioning of normal children 
can be arbitrarily separated into several , dimensions of d<i:V"elopment each 
of which reflect a separate, but related, sequence in skill acquisition. 
The five dimensions of development selected for the child-based measures 
were cognition, communication, adaptive behavior, personal-social, and 
motor skills. Subsequently, these dimensions were defined in tenm5 of 
several "subscales". A series of "scale steps" or milestones of piirfor- 
mance were defined for each subscale. These make possible the collection 
of information useful for judging how well children are developing in spe- 
cific areas of growth. 

Finally, the most significant feature of the concept of "mile- 
stones" is the inherent capability of such scales to establish criterion 
performance levels for children not functioning at normal levels, e.g*, 
handicapped children. Although the scales are anchored to "noraal function- 
ing" in terms of their validity, they were designed to have wide applica- 
bility across handicapping conditions and to specify varying criterion per- 
formance for any given handicapping condition. 

Method 

Prior to the actual development of the child-based measure, the 
Battelle team sought to familiarize themselves with evaluation instru- 
ments and procedures used by the HCEEP projects. Recommendations of can- 
didate projects that had developed such instruments and techniques were 
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obtained from the BEH and TADS. Subsequently, six projects were selected, 
and site visits were made. The projects were: Portage Project, Portage, 
Ivisconsin; University of Washington, Seattle; Medford Preschool Project, 
Medford, Oregon; Chapel Hill Outreach Training Project, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina; University of Illinois, Champaign; and Rutland Center, 
Athens, Georgia. During the site visits, information was obtained on 
specific instruments used, how they were developed, the use(s) to x>7hich they 
were put, methods and conditions of administration, adaptations made for 
handicapped children, etc. This information was related to the already 
generated specifications for developing the child-based measure. In 
addition to providing input for specifications and background information 
on the then current state-of-the-art in early childhood evaluation, the 
on-site visits yielded several instruments and techniques that were sub- 
sequently utilized, to some extent, in the development of the child-based 
measure. 

During the actual development of the child-based measure, seven 
major interrelated steps were accomplished. These steps are: 

(1) Identification of Domains to be Measured 

(2) Development of Item Pool 

(3) Selection of Milestones 

(4) Development of Items for Child-Based Measure 

(5) Development of Administration Manual 

(6) Development of Scoring Rationale 

(7) Development of Validity and Reliability Rationale. 

The following sections briefly describes the activities associated with 
each of the seven steps. 



* Technical Assistance Development System 
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(1) Identification of Domains to be Measured . Prior to as well 
as during the development of the item pool, the domains to be measured were 
considered. At this stage of test development, five domains were tentatively 
selected as areas of measurement. The domains identified, which were con- 
sidered to encompass behavior across all developmental areas, were: com- 
munication, cognitive, personal-social, adaptive, and motor. The domains 
later became the five scales in the CEEDI. 

Consideration was also given to subdomains or subdimensions 
which made up each of the domains. Tentative definitions of each domain/ 
subdomain were generated to provide guidelines in selection and appropriate 
placement. The subdomains and their definitions were periodically reviewed 
for revision. Definitions of the subdomains which comprise each of the five 
major domains are presented in Appendix G. 

(2) Development of Item Pool . The initial activity in this 
step was to identify and select sources of items. Since the child-based 
measure was to reflect the current state-of-the-art, items were selected 
from comprehensive instruments (standardized and non-standardized) that are 
commonly used for measuring critical skills in early childhood (birth 
through age eight). While most of the source instruments were designed 
primarily for use with non-handicapped children, some were for evaluation 
of children with specific handicaps. Thus, two item pools were generated, 
with items designed for non-handicapped children representing the majority 
of the items. Appendix F presents a bibliography of test sources utilized 
in the development of the scales. 

Over 4000 items from source tests were analyzed in the effort 
to develop the item pool. Each item was transferred onto individual cards 
along with information on age norms; domain/subdomain placement by source 
test; administration procedures; reliability, validity, and scoring informa- 
tion. The use of cards allowed for subsequent grouping and re-grouping of 
items. 
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In many instances, the same behaviors were measured on a num- 
ber of different source tests; therefore, the items measuring the same 
skills were clustered together, and a label name was applied. From the 
clustering o£ the many items by the behavior measured, behaviors were se- 
quenced from birth through eight years of age to portray the functioning 
of normal children at certain periods of their development/ Eleven age 
categories were utilized, with a six-month span during the first two years 
and a one-year span after two years of age. 

(3) Selection of Milestones * To identify the ''milestones" 
from the comprehensive list of behaviors generated from the test sources, 
each cluster within each of the five domains was subjected to review and 
analysis by a group of experts in the area of child growth and development. 
The clusters of behaviors were rated in terms of their criticality or im- 
portance to the development of the child. Criteria used in making judgments 
concerning the criticality of a behavior were as follows: (1) the im- 
portance of the behavior to the child's development toward normal functioning 
in life, (2) the degree of support by professional knowledge and literature 
of the behavior as a milestone in early development, (3) the amount of accep- 
tance among educational practitioners as a critical skill or behavior for 
the child to possess or acquire, and (4) the degree to which the behavior 
is amenable to educational intervention and instruction. Subsequent to 
the identification of milestones from those behaviors measured on existing 
test instruments, gaps were identified where milestones were missing. Addi- 
tional sources (e.g., research) were consulted and the missing milestones 
obtained. 



At this stage, sequencing of item clusters by age resulted in only a crude, 
tentative listing. This was because of the considerable variation in age 
placement of similar items from different source tests. That is, one be- 
havior may have been placed in such diverse categories as 4-6.5 months, 
3-7 months, and 6-8 months. In the final placement in the CEEDI, relia- 
bility and validity information from source tests was utilized to de- 
termine "best" age placement. 
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The critical behaviors, or milestones, were next organized with- 
in the five major areas of development into smaller units or *'subdoraains", 
e.g., perrepf:ual discrimination, attention, etc. The subdomains were 
delineated to make it possible for the user of the instrument to collect 
information useful for determining how well children are developing in 
specific areas of growth. In addition, each milestone was judged regarding 
handicapping conditions for which modifications in administration or al- 
ternate items would be necessary. 

(4) Development of Items . After the identification of the first 
list of milestone behaviors within the five domains, items were then de- 
veloped which would assess these behaviors in the best way possible. For 
each item in the five Scales (with the exception of the Personal-Social 
Scale), a Standard Administration Procedure and Considerations for the 
Handicapped were developed. The Standard Administration Procedure speci- 
fied the behavior being assessed, materials needed, procedure for the ad- 
ministration of the item and the criteria for a credited response. For 
many handicapped children, especially those manifesting some developmental 
lag or retardation, the standard administration of the items is appropriate, 
and will provide the needed assessment information, i.e., status in terms 
of normal development, and specific strengths and weaknesses. 

Wherever necessary and possible, special considerations and modi- 
fications for children having various severe handicapping conditions were 
developed. These special considerations and variations were used in adminis- 
tering the standard procedure and/or scoring. The five handicapping con- 
ditions for which special considerations and modifications are provided 
are as follows: 

• Severe Motor Impairment of the Lower Body and 
General Musculature : this includes major motor 
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* Appendix G presents the definition of subdomains included under each 
of the five domains. 

** Most, items from the Personal-Social Scale have no Considerations for the 
Handicapped since the Observation and Parental Report procedures for 
administration are used. 
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problems throughout large muscle systems of the 
body (with the exception of the arms and hands) 
or where the handicap primarily involves only the 
legs and feet. 

• Severe Motor Impairment in -the Anns and Hands ; this 
includes difficulty in using arms, arms and hands, or 
just hands. 

• Severe Visual Impairment : this includes legal blind- 
ness and severe visual handicaps. 

• Severe Hearing Impairment ; this includes severe hearing 
impairment with an accompanying major difficulty with 
language. 

• Severely Speech Impaired : this includes difficulty 
with expressive speech. 

In some cases an alternate item was developed. The alternaf- 
item attempts to measure a behavior similar to that assessed in the stan- 
dard item in those cases where a handicapping condition makes it impossible 
to elicit the desired behavior in the manner prescribed in the standard 
procedure. An alternate item was developed in only those cases where 
there was a very good possibility that the behavior or skilly because of 
a handicap, could not be displayed in response to the standard procedure. 
Almost all of the alternative items provided in the child-based measure were 
developed for the Cognitive Scale because of the nature of the behaviors 
being assessed on this domain, e.g., concept, reasoning, memory, etc. 

For each behavior measured in the scale, careful consideration 
was given to the best means of obtaining the desired information. Three 
different procedural methods were developed to obtain information regarding 
the child's ability to perform the behavior specified in the item. These 
procedures are; Structured, Observation, and Parental Report. The three 
types of procedures are utilized to provide the administrator the best 
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possible means for assessing the specified behaviors. For any one item, 
one or some combination of the procedures were suggested for use in col- 
lecting the required information. 

The Structured procedure requires that the desired information 
be obtained in a controlled setting in which materials are manipulated or 
stimuli are provided by the administrator in order to elicit the desired 
response from the child. The Structured procedure is most commonly admini- 
stered to one child; however, in some cases use of this procedure with a 
small group of children is appropriate. 

The Observation procedure is utilized for behaviors that are 
best assessed in a natural settin3 such as that of the normal ongoing 
activities of the classroom or the home. The criteria for credit in many 
of these items require that the behavior be demonstrated not just once, 
but consistently when presented with the appropriate situation or stimulus 
conditions. Thus, in some cases, e.g., in the assessment of social inter- 
action, observation of the child's behavior in given situations ove/: a period 
of time is recommended as the best means to measure performance. 

In those cases where the behavior in question could not be 
assessed in a structured setting by the administrator, or when the ad- 
ministrator would not have an opportunity to observe the behavior during 
normal contacts with the child, the Parent Report procedure was used. In 
the Parental Report procedure, specific questions concerning the child *s 
behavior are directed to the parent, or parents, of the child. The parent 
is asked to report on the child's behavior under the given conditions and 
is, in most cases, asked to indicate the frequency of occurrence of the 
behavior in the given situation. The Observation procedure differs from 
the Parental Report procedure in that in Observation the administrator 
makes direct observations of the child during the course of his contact 
with the child in the program. In the Parental Report method, the parent 
is asked to supply information about the child based on his knowledge and 
recollection of the child's typical behavior in given situations. Thus, 
the Parental Report is more of an historical report than a direct observation. 

Following the writing of test items, the items were sequenced by 
age for each domain. Information obtained from a review of validity and 
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reliability data of source tests as well as research findings was utilized 
in final placement decisions. (See Snep 7 for discussion of this activity.) 

The end result of Step 4 was a sequence of 362 test items which 
assessed child growth and development in five domains with the following 
separately bound Scales: Motor, Cognitive, Communication, Personal-Social, 
and Adaptive. The distribution of items by age and Scale is presented 
in Table 2-1. 

(5) Development of Administrative Manual and Test Kit . Fol- 
lowing the development of test items, the administration manual was written 
and a kit was assembled. The manual presented the development and purpose 
of the instrument, a description of the CEEDI, general procedures for 
administering the Scales, scoring procedure, and bibliography. Concurrently, 
a test kit was developed. This consisted of visual materials created by 
Battelle, and other objects, toys, etc., either made by Battelle or pur- 
chased. Some materials needed for the administration of the Scales are 
not provided in the kit, however, and must be obtained by the administrator 
or the program staff. Tlie decision to have the preschool staff obtain some 
of the needed materials was made for several reasons. First, it was im- 
practical to prepare and package all of the materials needed, since it 
^ould require a large and cumbersome package to manage. Second, the material 
has educational value for the child which exceeds its value in the testing 
situation. Therefore, most of the material should be available in the pro- 
gram to help the child make progress toward the attainment of the milestone 
behaviors between testing periods. Finally, using readily available material 
makes it possible to recommend that parents obtain, or adapt materials or 
toys that they already have at home, to help the child make the necessary 
developmental progress. Also, if materials are lost, or, if additional 
items are needed of this type for instructional purposes, they can be ob- 
tained by the program staff with little difficulty. 

A listing of all materials required and their sources (i.e., 
kit or test administrator) was included in each Scale manual. 
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TABLE 2-1. NUMBER m> DISTRIBUTION OF TEST ITEMS 
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(6) Development of Scoring R ationale . During the development 
of individual test items, the rationale for the scoring procedures was being 
formulated. It was determined for each of the five domains, a score would 
be determined, and that Basal and Ceiling Levels would be established. The 
following sections describes the scoring procedures in more detail. 

Establishing Basal and Ceiling Levels. Due to the large number 
of items in each of the five Scales, administration of all items for each 
child would consume too much time. Also, even the most superficial 
familiarity with the child, e.g., knowing his age, would make the 
perrunctory administration of many items a useless expenditure of time. 
.Consequently, certain procedures should be followed which will preclude 
the administration of those items which contain behaviors that the child 
has obviously attained and surpassed and/or those which he obviously has 
yet to obtain. 

Within each Scale, in general, an item which falls within the age 
category immediately below the age of the child should be administered first. 
If there is additional knowledge of the child which indicates that starting 
with an item in a higher or lower age category would be desirable, the start- 
ing point should be adjusted accordingly. If the child passes the item 
selected for the starting point, the next highest item should then be given. 
This should be continued until the child fails to pass an item. If the child 
has passed at least three consecutive items in a row, the item just below 
the one he failed to pass defines his Basal Level. If the child has not 
passed at least three consecutive items in a row, the administrator should 
give the item just below the starting point item and continue backward until 
the child has passed three consecutive items in a row. The highest item 
in this sequence of passes defines his Basal Level. If the child fails to 
pass the starting point item, the administrator should select a second start- 
ing point item in the next lowest age category and proceed exactly in the 
manner descrijed above. 

Once the Basal Level has been established, items should be ad- 
ministered until the child fails to pass at least three consecutive items 
In a row, i.e., continually higher consecutive items should be given until 
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this sequence occurs • The highest item passed before this sequence occurs 
defines the Ceiling Level. If during the establishment of the Basal Level 
the child once or more failed to pass at least three items in a row, the 
highest item passed before the lowest such sequence defines the Ceiling 
Level. 

Due to the allowable variations between and within the item 
administration procedures, viz.. Structured, Observation, and Parental 
Report, this method of establishing Basal and Ceiling Levels will not nor- 
mally proceed as smoothly as it can be described. The necessity of schedul- 
ing time for administrating items employing Structured procedures and for 
meeting with parents for items employing the Parental Report will not al- 
ways be consistent with the timing for completing Observation items. 

The procedure described above is to be followed. Items should 
be administered in their proper sequence for which administration is possi- 
ble, reasonable, and/or desirable at that time until the child passes 
three items in a row, but not necessarily in strict sequence. The number 
of the highest item in this sequence defines the child *s probable Basal 
Level. The actual Basal Level must be determined at a later time when 
the items passed over have been administered. The same strategy should 
be used to establish the probable Ceiling Level. That is, the number of 
the highest item that the child passes before he fails to pass three con- 
secutive items in a row, for which administration is possible, reasonable, 
and/or desirable, stands as the probable Ceiling until the items skipped 
have been administered. 

Scoring Individual Items. The procedure for scoring individual 
items was designed to be as simple as possible without losing important 
remarks or qualifications about the child^s responses. Each item 
administered to the child is scored as a "Passed" or "Not Passed". 
The criteria for passing are stated in the Scale. If an item is omitted 



it 

Testing is most likely to be broken up into segments based upon using 
the same adminstration proced ire (Structured, Observation, or Parental 
Report). 
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for reasons other than its being outside of the range between the Basal 
and Ceiling Levels, or, if the child refuses to respond, the item is to 
be scored as a "Not Passed", However, provision is made on the scoring 
sheet for each Scale (in the "Other" column) to indicate omissions (0) 
and refusals (R). Provision is also made for indicating if the 
"Considerations For the Handicapped" or an Alternate Item was used. 
Space is provided for each item for remarks or notes which the administrator 
feels are relevant to determining whether the child should receive a "Passed" 
or "Not Passed" and, perhaps more importantly, remarks which are deemed 
relevant to judging the validity of the item for assessing the child's 
behavioral development. 

For the most part, the scoring sheet is the same for each of the 
five Scales with the exception that the number of items varies • The first 
column identifies the item by its sequence number • The second column in- 
dicates the age category to x^hich the item belongs. The third column in- 
dicates the procedure options and preferences, S = Structured, 0 » Obser- 
vation, P = Parental Report. If there is no preferred procedure among two 
or three procedures, a slash (/) is placed between the equivalent procedures. 
If there is a preferred procedure(s) the most preferred is noted first and 
then is separated by a hyphen from the less preferred. For example, "S-O/P" 
means a Structured procedure is preferred to either Observation or Parental 
Report and the latter two are considered equivalent. The letters "O-P** 
indicate that the item cannot be given using a Structured procedure and that 
Observation is preferred to Parental Report. The fourth column contains a 
short verbal description of the item. The fifth, sixth, and seventh columns 
are for checking "Passed", "Not Passed", or "Other". "Other is checked if 
the item is omitted (indicate with 0), or refused (indicate with R) . The 
next two columns are to be checked if the item was modified through Consi- 
derations for the Handicapped, or replaced by an Alternate Item, respec- 
tively. The last column is for any relevant remarks either for the admini- 
strator's use or for commenting on the item's validity. 



* An item may be omitted in those cases where a child *s handicap makes it 
impossible for the child to respond. For example, a paraplegic 
child would not be able to walk, thus the item would not be administered. 

Scoring sheets for all five domains are presented in Appendix H. 
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Obtaining Domain Scale Scores. After all necessary items have 
been administered to the child in any one of the five Scales, the Scale 
score is calculated. This is done by the following three steps: 

(1) Note the sequence number of the Basal Level item. 

(2) Count the number of items passed beyond the Basal 
Level • 

(3) Add the number of items passed beyond the Basal 
Level to the sequence number of the Basal Level 
item. 

The number resulting from these steps is the child's Scale score for that 
domain 

Due to the experimental nature of these Scales, only two inter- 
pretations of a child's score are reconmiended at this time. First, the 
higher the score is, the greater the child's development is within a domain. 
If one were to compare one child's score at two points in time, i.e., his 
progress or lack of progress., or two or more children's scores at the same 
point in time, larger differences in domain scores probably would indicate 
larger differences in development. However, any comparisons of changes or 
differen ces in domain scores should be done with great caution. Second, 
the value of a child's score may be identified with the age category of the 
item bearing that sequence number. For example, if a child's Conmiunication 
score is 43 and item Cm43 falls in the 5-6 age category, the child's Com- 
munication development may be interpreted as falling in that age category. 

The second interpretation is considered important due to the vary- 
ing number of items from one domain to another. If any diagnostic value is 
to be gained from the scores, it would be to point out the domains in which 
the child is strong or weak relative to normal development. By making the 
number of items passed equivalent to the item which represents the same 
number in the normal developmental sequence, the relative developmental 
position of the child's score can be obtained. After all five scores have 
been so interpreted, diagnostic comparisons can be made. 
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(7) Develop Validity and Reliability Rationale . Several pro- 
cedures were followed to increase the probability that the chiid-based • 
measure would yield a high degree of validity and reliability. Specifically, 
careful attention was given to selecting items that measured dimensions of 
the five domains, placing items in the appropriate sequence and age category, 
and developing administration procedures that were sufficiently structured 
to obtain consistent measures.. The selection of items is discussed earlier 
under Steps 1 and 2. To structure and facilitate this activity, considerable 
attention was given to comprehensively defining the domains /subdomains and 
ensuring that each subdomain was represented across age categories." The 
subdomains were defined prior to development of the item pool and were 
periodically reviewed to determine the need for revision. Finally, all 
items were subjected to .a rating by the test development team to arrive at 
a consensus regarding subdomain category. 

A second procedure utilized to increase validity and reliability 
of Che child-based instrument was related to age placement of behaviors. 
The, technical manuals of source tests, where they existed, were reviewed to 
evaluate age i;onn data for each source test to aid in developing guidelines 
for assigning the milestone behaviors to appropriate age levels • The age 
norm data for essentially the same behaviors that was included as different 
items in multiple source tests were compared and analyzed to determine the 
age level at which the behavior might be most appropriately placed.** In 
cases where source tests varied considerably on age placement, the standardi- 
zation procedures and data, to the extent they were available, were consulted. 



* Obviously, some subdomains (e.g., academic skills) could not or should 
not be included in all age categories from birth through eight years 
of age* 

Not all source tests anchored behaviors (items) to age levels. In addi- 
tion, some tests did not adequately define an age level; i.e., because 
of the lack of a manual, it was difficult to determine if a "two-year 
old" level meant the task was thought to most likely occur at 1.5 to 
2 years (within the second year of life), or after the second birth- 
day was reached (the third year of life). This resulted in disregard- 
ing the age attached when there was no definition. The behavior itself 
was still included, however, to assist in defining milestones of develop- 



ment , 



That is, population characteristics, proportion of subjects passing 
each item, etc. 
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In some cases task analyses, previous research, and medically-based data 
were utilized. This procedure allowed, at a minimum, a judgment that 
placed a behavior at the beginnings middle, or end of any one age cate- 
gory. 

The discrepanv:y on age placement of a behavior was resolved in 
many cases through examination of related behaviors in a domain/subdomain* 
For example, there is an established sequence of behaviors that precede 
thumb-forefinger opposition. While vari'^us tests may place steps of the 
progression at different ages, it is still possible to sequence the be- 
haviors. Generally, the age placement of at least one behavior in the 
sequence could be anchored in normative data. Thus, age levels of pre- 
ceding behaviors could be placed relative to the anchored behavior. 

Finally, the probability of increasing validity and reliability 
of the child-based measure was isiproved by detaili'^g procedures by which 
the instrument was administered. For each test item, specific behaviors, 
materials, procedures (including verbal instructions, use of demonstration, 
etc.) and criterion for scoring were written. Providing instructions in 
such detail increased the probability that reliable results would be ob- 
tained in a test-retest situation or if several test administrators assessed 
the same child. Further, the administration manual accompanying the five 
Scales detailed the background and intended use of the instrument^ and spe-- 
cific procedures associated with administering and scoring the CEEDI. For 
persons who would not have extensive experience in assessing children, gen- 
eral considerations in testing children are also presented. 

The procedures to ensure high reliability and validity appear to 
have yielded the desired results. Analysis of the pre- and posttest data 
indicates a reliability coefficient of .80 to .90 for each of the five 
Scales. Furthermore, analysis of the relationship of CEEDI scores with 
age revealed that the scale demonstrates the expected relation to age. 
See Appendix I for a further discussion of these and other CEEDI psycho- 
metric characteristics. 
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Project-Based Measures 

Parent Interview Form 

The purposes of the Parent Survey Form were to determine from the 
parents' responses indications of (a) current parental expectations of the 
child's progress; (b) extent of parental participation in the project and 
the attitudes toward that participation; and (c) extent and nature of 
learning activities in which both parent and child participate while at 
home. More specifically, the Parent Survey was designed to elicit infor- 
mation on the following: 

0 Parents' knowledge of services delivered to their children 
by the projects 

• Parental satisfaction/dissatisfaction with these services 
and the staff delivering them 

• Extent of and attitudes toward parent and family participa- 
tion in the projects 

• Parents' perceptions of their children's progress as a 
result of project experience 

• Parents' perceptions of their children's responses (likes 
and dislikes) to the projects 

• Extent of and attitudes toward parent participation (at 
home or cn-site) in learning activities prescribed by the 
projects. 

The Parent Survey Form was designed to be administered by a Battelle 
data collector in a structured personal interview. Respondents were the 
parents of children who had been pre- and posttested with the CEEDI. The 
interview generally took about one-half hour to administer, and was 
conducted in the project setting or the parent's home. 
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Graduate Follow-Up Forms 

The main purposes of the "graduate" follow-up are to (1) verify 
a child's placement subsequent to leaving the project, (2) determine the 

current severity of his handicapping condition, and (3) assess the level 
of his social and cognitive development in relation to his peers in his 
current placement settingv The Follow-Up Form also serves to assess 
(4) the extent and availability of follow-up data maintained by projects, 
and (5) the nature and level of interaction between the project and the 
placement setting personnel. 

The Student Follow-Up Form consists of two major parts • Part I, 
directed to the model projects, required information (1) sunmiarizing 
placement settings of May through August 1974 graduates (i^e,, numbers in 
special classes, regular classes with or without ancillary services, or in 
other or unknown settings), and (2) for each individual graduate reported 
for the May through August period (i,e,, code number, program entrance 
and termination dates, services received, primary handicapping condition, 
and placement setting). 

Part II, consisting of 28 items plus a checklist, was directed 
tox^ard the placement setting and consists of questions designed to elicit, 
via personal interview, the following information from the sources indicated. 

(1) Administrator of placement setting 

• Verification of child's enrollment 

• Extent of interaction with HCEEP relating 
to child's placement: 

• Nature of interaction with HCEEP relating to 
child's placement. 

(2) Child's current teacher or therapist 

• Extent and nature of interaction with model project 
relating to child's classroom behavior, progress, or 
handicapping condition 
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• Suitability of child's placement 

• Current severity of child's handicapping condition 

• Extent of child's parents' interest in relation 
to those of his peers' parents 

• Level of child's social and cognitive skills in 
relation to those of his peers. 

The final item, level of child's social and cognitive skills, was assessed 
through the use of two checklists which xvere to be completed by the child's 
teacher or therapist. Each checklist is comprised of 15 items, chosen from 
CEEDI and developmentally ordered. The teacher /therapist was to indicate 
x>7hether or not the child typically shows the behaviors listed. 

Cost Form 

The purpose of the Cost For*i is to obtain descriptive information 
on project costs relating to services provided to children having various 
handicaps. However, the information is not to be used for cost-benefit 
analysis purposes. The Cost Form is designed to determine costs of the 
following project elements. 

• Personnel salaries - including project director, 
assistant director, teachers, therapists, secretaries, 
etc., and employee benefits 

• Consultants 

• Other project costs - including supplies and materials, 
equipment, travel, pupil transportation, other contracted 
services, construction, etc. 

• Indirect costs. 
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In addition to providing the total expenditures, for each of the above 
elements projects were to indicate, by percentage, the source of funds 
(i.e., federal, state, local, private). For each cost element, the 
projects were to indicate the percentage of the total staff time directed 
to each of several major functions • Major functions include: 

• Management and administration 

• Instructional services to children 

• Therapeutic services to children 

• Services to parents 

• Supplementary services to children and parents 

• Screening services for admission 

• Evaluation of children 

• Curriculum development 

• In-service training of staff 

• Dissemination and replication 

• Other functions 

Instructions accompanying the Cost Form list the major functions with examples 
of the types of activities that may be included in each to assist the projects 
in providing this information. 

Finally, to identify costs of services provided to children through 
project assistance but for which the HCEEP does not pay (e.g., public health 
service, free vision screening, etc*), each project was to identify these 
services and their estimated cost. 

The Cost Form was designed to be completed by project personnel who 
are knowledgeable in fiscal matters, staff responsibilities, and provision 
of services in addition to education. 
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Project Replications Forms 

Replications Form A , Form A of the Replications instruments is 
directed toward model projects to collect data on (1) characteristics of 
early education models which have stimulated replications and (2) 
dissemination processes by which these models stimulated replications. 
More specifically, questions are included to elicit the following types 
of information, 

• Types of dissemination technqiues employed 

• Nature of information and materials disseminated 

• Organization and evaluation of dissemination plan 

• Characteristics of dissemination "targets" and known 
replications 

• Model program characteristics, including 

- number, age, sex, and ethnic composition of 
children served 

- project staff qualifications 

- sources of referrals 

- diagnostic and evaluative procedures 

- curriculum content and materials 

- services provided 

In addition, a listing of complete and partial replications claimed by the 
model projects were to be reported through Replications Form A. A compila- 
tion of listings from the 32 projects provided the basis for selecting re- 
spondents for the Replications Form B. 
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Replications Form A is designed as a structured interview. Re- 
spondents are project staff familiar with the public relations aspects of 
the operation, and overall description of the project (i.e., population 
served, staff characteristics, curriculum, facilities, diagnosis, evaluation, 
etc.)' Required time for completion is approximately one hour. 

Replications Form B . Form B of the Replications instruments 
is designed to collect information from replications of HCEEP model projects 
relating to (1) the reasons for replication of features of particular projects 
and (2) the dissemination processes leading to these replications. Questions 
covering the following - topics are included: 

• Dissemination techniques through which replication was 
stimulated 

• Extent of interaction between model and replication projects 

• Nature of interaction between model and replication projects 

• Features of model project replicated 

• Reasons for replicating these features 

In addition, questions designed to determine replication project character- 
istics correspo.iding to those collected for model programs are asked. 

Form U is designed to be both a mail survey and structured personal 
interview. Persons nair.ed by model project personnel as having interaction 
with them were the der,ignated respondents. Required time for completion of 
Form B is one hour. 
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Verification of Handicapping Condition Report Form 



The primary purpose of the Verification of Handicapping Condition 
Report Form (\^CRF) is to determine the handicapping condition(s) of each 
child selected for assessment with the CEEDl/ Further, this information 
provides a basis for an assessment of the specific needs these children 
have for program services. The VHCRF is designed for completion by a 
licensed or credentialled psychologist. 

In addition to identifying information about the child (i.e., 
code number, age, sex, and date of enrollment in the project), the form 
requires the following information: 

(1) The primary and secondary handicapping conditions of 

each child, as judged by the psychologist on the basis 

of his/her contact with the child. 

\ 

(2) The primary and secondary handicapping conditions of 
each child as judged by tho project staff. 

(3) Services other than educational which are judged by the 
psychologist to be needed by each child, and those being 
provided by the project or from other sources. 

In addition, the form requires the psychologist to indicate the 
methods utilized in gathering data and arriving at the judgments r'^.ported. 

Four methods were to be followed by the psychologist in gathering 
data upon which to make his/her judgments. These methods are described 
below. 

(1) Initially, the child's record folder was examined. 

Information from case histories, specialists' reports, 
results of recently administered tests, and records of 
services utilized was sought and recorded, as appropriate. 



This task is distinctly different from that of the data collector whose 
task involved assessing the developmental level of each child. 
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(2) Second the child was observed in the classroom and 
other settings, and notations on his skills and 
deficits were made. Observation for a total of at 
least one hour (broken into several smaller segments) 
was suggested 

(3) Third, the child was assessed using appropriate instruments, 
if the first two methods did not yield enough information 
upon which to make judgment of the handicapping condition. 
Although Battelle provided a list of suggested instruments 
that would be appropriate, each psychologist selected those 
to be used 

(4) Finally, the psychologist informally interviewed staff who 
who were familiar with the child and could provide reliable 
reports concerning service needs. 

Based on the above steps, the psychologist made judgments and completed the 
VHCRF. 

Summaries of existing specialists reports and test results, circum- 
stances surrounding observations of the child, tests administered and results, 
and summaries of interviews with project staff were reported, as appropriate. 

Pilot Testing of Instruments and Forms Clearance 

With the exception of the Verification of Handicapping Condition 
Report Form, all child -and -project-based instruments were pilot tested by 
Battelle staff. Three HCEEP projects in close proximity to Battelle 



The VHCRF was developed in consultation with two school psychologists 
employed by Battelle for assistance in this study. Consequently, it was 
determined that the pilot test of this instrument was not necessary. 

•k-k 

Located in Ohio, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. 
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cooperated in responding to and providing conunent on the Graduate Follow- 
Up Form (Part I); Replications, Form A; and Cost Form, In addition, these 
projects provided information and arranged interviews to allow pilot testing 
or the Parent Interview Form, Graduate Follow-Up Form (Part II), and 
Replications, Form 

The CEEDI was pilot tested through cooperation with the Ohio HCEEP 
project and a local school district which provides special classes for 
handicapped children. Children who served as subjects included those who 
were deaf, visually impaired, physically handicapped, and developmentally 
delayed. Two non-handicapped children were included in the pilot testing. 
Ages of the children ranged from six months to seven years. 

After the pilot test, the CEEDI and the project-based measures 
were reviewed by two consultants retained by BEH, and by the HCEEP Program 
Coordinator. 

Following revisions, the package of instruments and Supporting 
Statement was submitted to the U.S. Office of Education Forms Clearance 
Officer. The package was subsequently submitted to the Office of 
Management and Budget for Clearance. An 0MB number (63-S-75035) was issued 
on October 15, 1975. 



In the pilot testing, no more than 9 respondents per instrument were 
interviewed, or tested (in the case of the CEEDI). Any number exceeding 
9 would have required 0MB Forms clearance. 

The term ''developmentally delayed" is applied by some projects to identify 
children who lag behind normal development in one or two skill areas (e.g., 
motor). The children generally are not mentally retarded, and with in- 
tervention activities usually can achieve skill levels within the normal 
range. 
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Sampling Procedures 

To identify and carry out the collection of data, sampling plans 
and procedures were developed to select projects, children to be pre- and 
posttested, parents, former project children who had been placed in other 
settings upon termination with the project, and other sites claimed by 
model projects as partial or complete replications. The following 
section describes each of the sampling procedures followed* 

Procedures to Select Model Projects and Children to be Assessed 

The following steps were followed in selecting 32 model projects 
and 160 children on whom data were to be obtained* 

(1) All HCEEP projects that were in at least their third 
year of operation by the fall of 1974 were identified. 

(2) For each of the projects identified, an estimate of 
the number of new enrollees for the fall of 1974 was 
obtained. 

(3) The projects were arranged in rank order, with those 
having the fewest new enrollees last. 

(4) The number of new « enrollees was added to obtain cumu- 
lative totals. 

(5) Using a table of random numbers, 160 enrollees were 
selected, but with the restriction that no more than 



These numbers correspond to those specified in the proposal to be 
involved in data collection efforts* 

For those programs operating on a year-round basis, a new enrollee was 
defined as a handicapped child who had one month or less of project 
experience as of September 1, 1974* For those programs that start 
in the fall, a new enrollee was defined as a handicapped child with 
no prior HCEEP experience." 
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32 sites be selected. As soon as the maximum of 32 
projects was selected, only random numbers within the 
intervals of those projects were recorded. A lower 
limit of three and an upper limit of eight new enrollees 
per project were arbitrarily set to expedite data collec- 
tion efforts and to avoid possible over-representation 
of the larger projects. 

(6) Each of the 32 selected projects alphabetized names 
of new enrollees and assigned consecutive code num- 
bers (i.e., 01, 02, 03, N) . The master list of 

names and code numbers was retained by each project. 
Battelle utilized a table of random numbers to select 
the code numbers of the children on whom data were to 
be gathered. 

In three cases it was necessary to select alternate projects. This was due 
to characteristics of the project or population, or unforeseen circumstances. 
That is, no direct ser-'^ices were provided to children, services were not 
of an educational nature, or new administrators reversed the decision 
of previous administrators to participate in the data collection effort. 
Alternate model sites were selected by returning to the rank order list 
of projects and selecting the. project immediately following the original 
selection. 

In some cases, the children selected prior to the Battelle visit 
could not be assessed during the visit. This was due primarily to decision 
by parents to withdraw the children from the project, and the unavailability 
of selected children for testing during the pretest visit (due to illness 
or other factors). Alternates for these children were selected, prior to 
or during the pretest visit using a table of random numbers. 

Sixty-three programs were in at least the third year of operation 
in the fall of 1974. The 32 selected for inclusion in the sample repre- 
sents 50.8 percent of the total. The 160 children selected represent 13.7 per- 
cent of the cumulative total of the estimated 1166 receiving direct services 
from the 63 projects. 
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Selection of Parents 

The parents or guardians of all children posttested by Battelle 
were included in the sample. Interviews with parents whose children had 
been in the program during the entire school year allowed parental judgments 
based on more long-term experience with project operation. Parents of child- 
ren who were pretested but not posttested were not included in the sample. 

Procedures to Select "Graduates" For Student Follow-Up 

"Graduates" were defined as those children who had left the 32 
model projects betweca May and the end of August of 1974. The plan to 
sample this population utilized data obtained during the first visit to each 
project, and followed a procedure similar to that for selecting new enrollees. 

Projects initially identified all graduates for the specified time 
period, alphabetized their names, and assigned consecutive code numbers 
(i.e., 01, 02, 03.... N). The master list of names and code numbers were re- 
tained by the projects. Information sheets were completed by the projects 
for each graduate using only the code numbers for identification. 

Utilizing the information obtained from each of the 32 projects, 
the following steps were followed in selecting graduates to be followed-up. 

1. The number of graduates was recorded for each of the 32 
projects. The list was ordered from the greatest number 
to Che least. ' 

ic 

2. To obtain approximately 100 children to follow-up, it 
was determined that four children would be selected from 
the 10 projects reporting the most children, 3 children 
would be selected from the next 12 projects, and two 
children would be selected from the 10 projects having 
the fewest graduates. 



An N of 100 was determined based on time, travel, and financial consider- 
ations. 
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3. Using a table of random numbers, code numbers of indivi- 
dual children were selected for each project. Alternate 
code numbers were selected in the same manner in the event 
that it was not feasible to follow children originally 
selected. 



Procedures to Select Replication Sites 

The research plan called for data collection from programs claimed 
by model projects as partial or complete replications. Approximately 100 
programs were to be surveyed by mail, and 15 were to be visited to verify 
that the mailed questionnaire was effective in obtaining the required in- 
formation. During the initial visit to the model projects, listings of re-r 
plications were obtained. Utilizing that information, the following steps 
were implemented in selecting a sample of replications. 

1. A master list of all reported replications was created. 

2. A sample list of replications from which information 
would be obtained was then compiled. For model pro- 
jects reporting 8 or fewer replications, all repli- 
cations were included in the sample. For model 
projects reporting more than 8 replications, a table 
of random numbers was used to select 8. 

3. Every ninth replication site on the sample list was 
selected for a site visit. In the event altertu s 
for site visits were necessary, the site following the 
original selection on the sample list was chosen. The 
balance was included in the mail survey. 

Training of Data Collectors 
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Preceding both the fall and spring visits to the 32 model projects, 

4 

an orientation/workshop was conducted by the Battelle staff for the nine 
data collectors. Each data collector had had similar previous field experi- 
ence, was knowledgeable about handicapped children, and had previous testing 
experience. For the most part they were not experienced child psychologists, 
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however. Since the Children's Early Education Developmental Inventory 
(CEEDI) was designed to be used ultimately by HCEEP project personnel, 
who generally are not experienced child psychologists, it was determined 
thai: the use of experienced child psychologists for administering the 
CEEDI would not provide a valid test of its use. 

A three-day training workshop was conducted prior to the fall 
site visits. The data collectors were trained in the use of the instru- 
ments to be administered during the initial contact with projects: CEEDI, 
Cost Form, Replications Form A, and Follow-up of Students— Part I. In- 
structions were given and discussed concerning obtaining signed informed 
parent permission forms prior to administering the CEEDI and selection 
of alternates, if necessary, the role of the local psychologists utilized 
by Battelle to assess the handicapping conditions and service needs of 
selected children was discussed. Assignment schedules and background in- 
formation on individual model projects were provided to each data collector. 

Prior to the spring visit to project sites, a half -day session 
was conducted to train data collectors in the use of the parent interview 
form and Follow-up of Students— Part II. Instructions were given regarding 
obtaining signed infor.r.ed parent permission forms prior to interviewing 
teachfers or therapists of graduates, and the method of selecting alternate 
graduates, if necessary. 

Pretest Data Collection 

Using the sampling procedures outlined earlier, 32 model projects 
were selected for inclusion in the study. Each project was contacted initially 
by letter, which requested cooperation from the HCEEP Program and 
provided a description of Battelle' s data collection activities. 
Subsequently, the projects were contacted by telephone to confirm partici- 
pation, determine the exact number of new enrollees, select children to be 
assessed, arrange details of the visit, and establish the dates and duration 
of the visit. Following the telephone call, a letter of confirmation was 
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sent to the projects. Included with the letter were copias of parent 
permission forms which were to be signed by parents prior to the arrival 
of the data collector. 

In three cases it was necessary to select an alternate project. 
In one case, direct services to children were no longer being provided. 
In a second case, services provided were therapeutic rather than educational, 
and children traveled long distances infrequently to obtain services. In 
the last case, the original agreement by the director to participate was 
reversed by the project's advisory board. 

During the initial (fall) contact with the 32 model projects, 
5 different measures were obtained. Pretest child-based measures were ob- 
tained by Battelle data collectors using the CEEDI. In addition, the veri- 
fying psychologists employed by Battelle contacted the projects and indepen- 
dently proceeded to assess the children selected using the Verification of 
Handicapping Condition Report Form. (See a later section of this chapter 
for details of the verification contact.) Three project-based measures 
were also obtained by Battelle data collectors. Replications Form A was 
completed in a personal interview, and the Cost Form and Graduate Follow- 
up Form, Part I, were presented and discussed with the project director or 
coordinator. In many cases, a business officer had to complete the Cost Form, 
and other project staff had to complete numerous follow-up forms. In the 
event this could not be done during the data collector's visit on site, the 
Cost Forms were to be completed and returned to Battelle by mail as soon as 
possible. 

Projects were asked to schedule interviews and assessment sessions 
for the data collectors. In general, one-half day per child was allowed for 
one-to-one administration of the CEJIDI, interview with his/her teacher or 
therapist, and if necessary, contact with parents. In addition, a total 
of one-half day was included to obtain project-based measures. 

In most cases, assessment of children occurred at the project 
site. For projects that were home-based, however, the data collector went 
to the home. 

In some cases, children selected for assessment were unavailable 
at the scheduled time (e.g., due to illness). I^hen it became evident that 



* All three approaches are used by the CEEDI to gather data. 
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the situation would exist for the duration of the data collector's stay, an 
alternate child was selected, written parental permission was obtained, and 
the alternate was assessed. 

Nine data collectors began their visits to the 32 projects during 
the week of November 4, Two to five days were spent at each project, de- 
pending upon the number of children to be assessed. Visits to two sites 
were delayed from the original schedule due to a reversed decision to par- 
ticipate and a strike by professional staff members. All data collection 
was completed by the end of the first week of December, 1974, 

Posttest Data Collection 

During the second (spring) visit to the 32 model projects, three 
instruments were used. Posttest child-based measures were obtained via 
administration of the CEEDI. In addition, the Parent Survey Form was ad- 
ministered to parents of children from whom both pre- and posttest performance 
data cn the CEEDI were gathered. Part II of the Graduate Follow-up Form was completed 
through interviews with administrators and teachers of the graduates' place- 
ment setting. Concurrent with data collection at the 32 model sites, site 
visits to selected replications were also conducted. (See the following 
section of this chapter for details regarding data collection from repli- 
cations.) 

The second contact with each project to arrange on-site data col- 
lection was initiated by a letter outlining the activities to be accomplished. 
Following this, telephone contact was made to finalize arrangements. Code 
numbers of graduates were selected and relayed to project personnel. Be- 
cause it was expected that some graduates would be located in settings too 
far from the project to visit and that parents might be difficult to contact 
for permission, code numbers of alternates were also selected. The number 
of children to be posttested was obtained. Cooperation was solicited from 
projects in scheduling interviews with parents of children assessed and 
teachers/therapists of graduates. Based on information obtained during the 
telephone call, the number of days required for the spring visit was deter- 
mined, and dates of the visit were tentatively scheduled. While the last 
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day of operation was a primary factor in scheduling dates, other commitments 
of projects and their internal posttesting were considered. 

Following the telephone contact, a letter of confirmation was 
sent. This included parental permission forms to follow-up graduates. 
Project staff were to contact parents and obtain written permission prior 
to the arrival of the data collector. 

In most cases, the data collectors returned to the same projects 
that they had worked with in the fall. For some projects which had a large 
number of children to posttest and, consequently a large number of parents 
to interview, a second data collector accompanied the first to obtain the 
project-based measures. Two additional persons were utilized to accomplish 
this. 

The second round of visits to the 32 projects began in mid-April 
due primarily to early closing dates of those projects. All data collection 
was completed by the end of the first week in June. 

Data Collection at Replication Sites 

The sample of replication sites to receive the mail survey form 
and to be visited was selected at the end of March, 1975. When necessary, 
reminder letters and a second mailing of the forms were sent to 
nonrespondents . 

Replication sites selected for a personal interview were initially 
sent a brief letter outlining the purpose of the study and the information 
needed. This was followed by a telephone call to arrange an interview and 
answer any questions. A letter of confirmation followed. 

Because 13 of the 15 replications to be visited were in close 
proximity to some of the 32 model projects, data collection from the two 
sources were coordinated. The remaining two sites required separate 
trips. 

Obtaining Parental Permission 



In light of recent legislation addressing the subject of in- 
formed parental consent (P.L. 93-380), stringent measures were taken to 
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obtain parental consent and insure the anonymity of children involved in 
this study. A table of random numbers was used to select code numbers 
of children to be assessed via the CEEDI, and of those graduates to be 
followed-up. Master lists of names and code numbers were retained by 
project personnel, and only code numbers appeared on data collection forms. 

Parental permission forms were developed for both populations of 
children. The first form authorized Battelle representatives to (1) ad- 
minister the CEEDI, (2) examine record folders of the child, and (3) ob- 
serve and assess the child^s handicapping condition. The first item in- 
volved the Battelle data collector; the second and third pertain to a 
school psychologist who was employed by Battelle to determine primary and 
secondary handicaps and assess educational needs of each child. 

In addition to the above three items, the form requested agree- 
ment from parents to be interviewed in the spring regarding their percep- 
tions of the program. 

A model permission form was sent to the projects. In some cases, 
projects requested permission that they be allowed to reword the contents. 
This was allowed to the extent that the four items listed above were still 
included in the form. 

Data collectors assessed children via the CEEDI only after ob- 
taining one signed copy of the permission form. A second copy was signed 
and dated by the data collector and maintained in each project's files. 

Similarly, parental permission was obtained to interview teachers 
or therapists of children who had graduated from projects. 

Verifying Handicapping Conditions 

As mentioned previously in the discussion of the Verification of 
Handicapping Condition Record form (VHCRF) , independent assessments of pri- 
mary and secondary handicapping conditions were made by licensed or cre- 
dentialed psychologists. The procedures for this effort are outlined below. 

The first step was to identify and contact qualified psychologists 
in the geographical areas of each of the 32 model projects participating 
in the study. Those persons retained to carry out the verification task 



^ * A summary of the psychologists' qualifications is given in Appendix D. 
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possessed experience in assessing children and were familiar with educational 
programs for the handicapped. 

After the sample of children was selected, a package of materials 
was sent to each psychologist. The package included background information 
on the study, purpose of the task, detailed instructions on completing and 
returning the VHCRF, the appropriate numbers of VHCRFs, steps to be followed 
in contacting projects, essential background information on each project 
(i.e., director's name, address, telephone number, characteristics of 
population served, etc.), and code numbers of children to be assessed. 
Code numbers of alternates were also provided to the psychologists. 

The psychologists contacted the projects and, after seeing the 
written parental permission forms, proceeded to gather data. Based on a 
variety of procedures discussed in an earlier section, independent judgments 
of handicapping conditions and service needs were made. Completed forms, 
along with vitae were returned to Battelle. A school psychologist experienced 
in assessing children reviewed the forms and test protocol for completeness, 
and a small number of follow-up contacts were made with individual psycholo- 
gists when necessary. 



* A sample package appears in Appendix C. 
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CHAPTER IV. DATA PROCESSING AiND DATA AiNALYSIS 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



Confidentiality of Data 

In order to safeguard the confidentiality of data, several 
procedures were followed with regard to each of the target populations* 

The children who were assessed with the CEEDI as well as 
those graduates follov jd-up were selected using a random sampling 
procedures and code numbers. Each model project generated and main- 
tained two alphabetical lists: one of all new enrollees, and one of 
graduates. Each list was numbered consecutively. The total number 
for each project was reported to Battelle. Names were not obtained 
by Battelle. Then a table of random numbers was used to select code 
numbers. 

A code of identification numbers for all data sources was 
established for the data file relating identifying information and 
the study data. 

Identifying information for respondents and projects was 
recorded only on the face sheets of instruments. Only code numbers 
were used to identify children as well as projects and all other re- 
spondents as data were entered into the computer data file. The cover 
sheets of the instruments were removed after coding and maintained in a 
locked filing cabinet along with the code of identification numbers. 
The cabinet was accessible to only the key project staff members. At 
the conclusion of the project, the cover sheets and code of identifi- 
cation numbers were destroyed. Thus, the confidentiality of data has 
been maintained. 
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Coding and Processing of Data 

The data for children and projects, collected through the 
completion of all forms, was processed in the following manner. The 
completion and receipt of each form was noted in a log maintained 
throughout the data collection period. Each project and child, as 
mentioned above, were assigned a code number. As each form was 
received, this fact was recorded for the appropriate project or child. 
All forms were then edited by Battelle project personnel familiar 
with the proper content of each form. Any questionable responses were 
either corrected, whenever possible, or treated as missing data. The 
data from the child-based measures (i.e., the CEEDI answer sheets 
for both pretest and posttest) , the parent survey forms, and the ver- 
ification of handicapping condition forms were transferred to coding 
sheets for keypunching. All other forms concerning project-based 
measures were held until the information they contained was to be 
analyzed. 

The CEEDI, parent survey, and verification data were keypunched 
and a computer-based analysis file was created containing these data. 
A record was maintained in this file for each child who received the CEEDI 
pretest. This record contained all CEEDI scores (the basal, ceiling, 
and total raw scores), all data on handicapping conditions and services 
needed and to be provided, responses to all the parent survey items, 
and various identifying and bookkeeping information for each child 
(code number of child, sex, age, test administration dates, etc.). 
Further editing of these data were accomplished by generating and 
examining frequency distributions of each variable in this file and 
by comparing certain variables with known relationships for inconsistencies. 
This file was later used for all analyses of child growth, verification 
of handicapping condition, parent survey responses, and certain com- 
ponents of the technical evaluation of the CEEDI. 
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The analyses of all other project-based measures was done by 
hand due to the large number of variables, small number of projects 
and the need to perform various content analyses and to create appro- 
priate measures or indices. Certain characteristics of the projects 
were later added to the child-based measures analysis file described 
above for selected analyses of child growth. 

Finally, the item response data from the pretest and posttest 
administrations of the CEEDI were placed on computer-based analysis 
files. These data were edited and then used to provide item analysis 
and reliability information for the technical evaluation of the CEEDI. 

Methods of Analy sis 

Appropriate methods of analysis were selected for the different 
types of data collected from each of the data collection forms. The 
types of data analysis employed fall into two major categories: (a) 
analyses of child growth using the child-based measures, i.e the 
fxve CEEDI domain scales; and (b) analyses of HCEEP project Effective- 
ness using the various project-based measures. 

Analyses Involving Chilrl- Rac^ 
Measures of Growth ' 

The overall objective of the analysis of child-based measures 
of growth was to asse.s the impact of the HCEEP projects on the growth 
of handicapped children In terms of progress on the five CEEDI domain 
scales. The most important impact to be assessed was the overall impact 
I.e.. the impact for the total sample of children across all HCEEP 
projects. Also of importance, however, was the assessment of impact 
ror different types of children, parents, and projects. 
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There are two crucial features of the objective stated above 
that deserve clarification. First, the meaning of "to assess" is 
represented by one research question to be answered for all children and 
projects and for different types of children, parents, and projects: 
Did the HCEEP projects have a positive impact upon the developmental 
progress of handicapped children as measured by the CEEDI domain scales? 
Second, the dependent variable to be assessed should be as good an 
indicator of the "impact" of the HCEEP projects as possible. In othef 
words, the impact measure should be that part of children's growth on the 
CEEDI scales which, could be reasonably attributed to the role of the 
projects and not to alternative sources of growth. Consequently, the 
analysis of child progress depended heavily upon the selection of a 
measure of impact which would isolate that portion of changes in CEEDI 
scores which cou^d be reasonably attributed to the presence of the 
projects. 

Constraints and Consequences . Two significant constraints 
on this evaluation study made the measurement and analysis of impact, as 
defined above, difficult to accomplish. First, there was no control 
group. All children in the evaluation study were to be recent 
Inrollees in HCEEP projects. Thus, there was no direct way to deter- 
mine the progress of an equivalent group of children in the absence of 
a HCEEP project in order to compare such progress with the progress 
of children enrolled in an HCEEP project. 

The second major constraint was that only approximately 125 
children could be sampled and these 1?5 children had to be spread across 
approximately 30 different projects.* Obviously, the number of variables 

* The actual number of children and projects sampled was 160 35 

respectively. (Over-sampling of children at the beginning of the year 
^as reco^ended to take into account attrition of children from the 
Program Iring the year.) The number actually participating during the 
preSst of thi CEEDI was 155 and 32. The number of P"^"" <32) was 
maintained throughout the study; however, the number of children who 
deceived both protest and posttest of the CEEDI was 130, five more than 
the target number of 125. 
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(i.e., child characteristics, parent characterisitics , and project 
types) which could be systematically related to any impact measure 
developed was very large. The required small sample size, thus, pre- 
cluded the assessment of impact for groups of children homogeneous with 
respect to these variables. Instead it was necessary to plan separate 
assessments of impact for different ^types of children defined by each 
of these variables one at a time. For example, instead of assessing 
impact within different combinations of handicapping condition and sex, 
assessments were made within handicapping condition alone and, then, 
within sex alone. Again, for example, instead of assessing impact for 
each of the 32 projects sampled, it was necessary to group projects into 
project "types", and assess impact within project types. 

Assessing Impact within the Constraints . The assessment of 
program impact without a control group of comparable children not 
enrolled in HCEEP projects precluded the use of traditional methods 
of analysis such as gain scores, analysis of variance or covariance, or 
more complex regression procedures. A variety of other methods, however, 
were investigated. The two most promising of these were (a) matching 
on age, i.e., for each child of a ^iven age at posttesting, selecting 
another child of the same age at pretcj^^iing, and then comparing the 
posttest scores (oa the CEEDI) of the one group with the pretest 
scores of the other "matched" group; and (b) using the linear re- 
gression of CEEDI pretest raw scores on age at pretesting as a model 
of expected scores for children of any particular age at posttesting. 

The rationale behind the selection of these two methods is 
that the principal reason for posttest scores being higher than pretest 
scores — other than program impact — was the expected increase due to 
maturation. The CEEDI was constructed to be a set of developmental 
scales and, as such, the raw scores should increase with an increase in 
age. This expectation was, of course, looked into carefully. Indeed, 
for all five domains the linear relationship between scores and age was 
quite high. Correlations ranged between 0.68 and 0.81. Table 4-1 
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TABLE 4-1. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CEEDI DOMAIN RAW SCORES 
AND AGE IN MONTHS FOR PRETEST AND POSTTEST 



Domain 


Test Period 


r 


Sample 
Size 


Personal-Social 


Pretest 


0. 700 


130 




Posttest 


0.720 


129 


Adaptive 


Pretest 


0.748 


130 




Posttest 


0.69"S 


128 


Cognitive 


Pretest 


0.732 


130 




Posttest 


0.705 


130 


Communication 


Pretest 


0.710 


129 




Posttest 


0.677 


129 


Motor 


Pretest 


0.809 


130 




Posttest 


0.750 


130 
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presents the score-age correlations for each domain on the pre- and 
posttest. In addition, the bivariate frequency distributions of domain 
scores and age were examined for the presence of any non-linear re- 
lationships between scores and age. None were discovered. 

l^Thether or not any increase in scores from pretest to posttest, 
over and above that attributable to age, could be solely attributed to 
program impact could not be firmly established in the absence of a 
proper control group. However, no other reasonable competing expla- 
nations for gains not due to maturation could be established. Conse- 
quently, the decision was made to perform analyses with both matching and. 
regression and compare the results of these two methods. 

The Matching Method. The analysis method of matching on age 
consists of observing the age (in months) at posttesting of each child in 
the sample and finding (where possible) another child from the same sample 
who was of the same age at pretesting. As many matched pairs of children 
as possible are thus obtained, the first member of each pair being of 
some given age at posttesting, the second member of each pair being of 
the same age at the time of pretesting. The mean posttest scores of 
all first members of each pair represents CEEDI test performance for 
children having had HCEEP project experiences. The mean pretest scores 
of all second members of each pair is taken as an estimate of CEEDI test 
performance for handicapped children of a comparable age in the absence 
of. project experiences, since the pretest scores are obtained prior to 
project experiences. Any difference between the mean of these two groups, 
then, is indicative of a program impact. If the mean posttest scores for 
the first group are higher than the mean pretest scores for the second 
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group, and this difference is "statistically significant", then one may 
conclude that there was a positive program impact. 

The impact for different types of children, parents, and 
projects could be investigated in the same way except that the 
children would have to be matched on age within levels of any other 
variable of interest. For example, children could be matched on age 
within each Lv-ndicapping condition, enabling the assessment of program 
impact for each handicapping condition. Also, and more importantly 
for this evaluation analysis, such age matching within handicapping 
condition permits a more accurate assessment of overall program impact 
across all handicapping conditions, by examining mean posttest versus 
mean pretest performance for children matched on both age and handi- 
capping condition. 

The Regression Model . The regression method of analysis 
involves fitting a regression line that expresses the relationship 
betx^een pretest scores and age at pretest. Thus, in the linear equation 

Y' = bX + a, 

values for the regression coefficients a and b are calculated to 
best predict (in a least squares sense) a child's pretest score (Y') 
given the child's age at pretest (X). This linear equation (for any 
given CEEDI domain) is assumed to represent the expected relationship 
between CEEDI test scores and age in the absence of HCEEP project 



The difference between these two means was tested for statistical signi- 
ficance by using a difference score for each matched pair [posttest 
score (for first member of pair) minus pretest score (for second member 
of pair)]. A t test was applied to these difference scores to see if 
the mean difference was significantly greater than zero (one-tailed test, 
at the .05 level of significance). 
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experiences , since f pretest scores represent performance prior to 
project experiences. To use the equation for each child posttested, 
the child's age at posttest is entered into the equation, yielding an 
expected value (Y*) for a child of that age in the absence of project 
experience. This particular expected value for any given child has 
l.'ttle meaning in and of itself. However, the average of these expected 
values for all children can reasonably be taken as an estimate of 
average CEEDI test performances for handicapped children of comparable 
age in the absence r-^ project experiences. Any difference, then, 
between this average value and the average value of the actual posttest 
scores can be taken as an estimate of program impact. As with the 
matching method, if the actual mean posttest scores are higher than the 
mean posttest scores expected in the absence of "treatment", and this 
difference is statistically significant,'^ then one may conclude that 
there was a positive program impact. Also, as with matching, the impact for 
different types of children, parents, and projects could be investigated 
in the same way* except that the regression line model would have to be 
estimated using the scores and ages of children within each level of 
any other variable of interest, resulting in separate regression lines 
for each level of that variable. 



The difference between these means was tested for statistical signifi- 
cance by applying a t test to the difference scores (Y-Y'), where Y is 
the actual posttest score for a given child and Y' is the expected 
score for the same child as obtained from the regression equation. As 
with the matching method, a one-tailed test was used to see if the mean 
difference was significantly greater than zero (one-tailed test at the 
0.05 level of significance). 
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Use of the Matching and Regression Approaches > fhe matching 
approach has the advantage of not requiring any assumption concerning 
the form of relationship between CEEDI test scores and age in the 
population from which the sample of children was drawn. In contrast, 
the regression approach requires such an assumption—in this analysis, 
the relation between test scores and age was assumed to be linear (or 
"essentially" so) in the population. Examination of the sample data 
indicated that this assumption was plausible. 

However, the matching approach generally yields less stable 
results, statistically, than a regression approach, in the calculation 
of "expected" performance in the absence of project experiences. In 
this evaluation, this problem is compounded by attrition of cases from 
an- already small sample, due to not being able to obtain age matches 
in all cases. 

For that aspect of the evaluation analysis concerned with 
overall program impact, it was decided to use both methods of analysis, 
since the sample size was sufficiently large to apply both methods. 
Results from both analyses are then compared. 

For various sub-analyses directed toward assessing program 

impact for various types of children, parents, and projects, it was 

decided to use only the regression approach. As explained more fully 

ft 

in Chapter V (Evaluation Results) this decision was based on two main 
considerations: (1) Che quite small sample size of children 
for many of the various sub-analyses, severely limiting the applicability 
of a matching approach, especially in view of additional loss due to not 
being able to obtain matches in all cases, and (2) the finding that, 
for the overall program impact analysis, both methods yielded quite 
similar results and therefore might reasonably be expected to yield 
similar results in various sub-analyses had the sample size been 
large enough to apply both methods. 
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In addition to the comparison of results using the matching and 
regression methods based entiraiy upon age, the possibility of employing 
variables in addition to age was examined. Whether one employs matching or 
regression analysis, there always exists the question of whether one has 
snatched the two samples on the proper number or the correct combination 
of variables or whether the proper number or the correct combination of 
variables has been specified in the regression equation. In this study, 
the estimation of overall program impact using matching and regression 
analysis was extended to include the handicapping condition of the children 
along with their age. The results are discussed in Chapter V. The inclusion 
of additional variables was not possible due to the extremely small sample 
sizes that would have been obtained. 

Analyses Involving Project-Based Measures 

There were four areas in which project-based data were collected: 
(a) parent survey, (b) graduate follow-up, (c) project costs, and (d) 
project replication and dissemination. Due to basic differences in the 
type of data collected, how it was collected, and from what samples the 
data were obtained, the strategies of analysis and reporting of results 
varied considerably. The particular analysis techniques, however, were 
very similar among these four areas. In general, straightforward 
descriptive distributional statistics, e.g., frequencies, percents, means, 
etc., were employed, but the manner in which they were used varied. 

Parent Survey. The analysis of the parent survey data consisted 
of identifying several areas of parental characteristics relevant to the 
impact and operation of the HCEEP projects. These areas were 

• Parent-family involvement in program operation 

• Parent perception of program effect 

• Parental satisfaction. 

Within each of these areas, the responses to relevant clusters of items 
are tabulated and described, as subsequently presented in Chapter V. 
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Graduate Follow-Up . Data were analyzed for all graduates of 
each HCEEP project in the sample and for a sample of these graduates for 
whom additional follow-up information was obtained. The analyses centered 
around seven research questions, two of which concerned all graduates and 
the other five concerned the follow-up sample. Descriptive analyses of 
the appropriate items from different forms are presented subsequently in 
order to answer these research questions. 

Project Costs . Battelle designed a special purpose cost form 
to collect project costs for the 1974-75 year- The cost form was designed 
to obtain information on (1) the source of funds for the HCEEP programs, 
and (2) the proportion of the personnel budget that is utilized for each 
of the major functions that ^re performed routinely in the operation of 
the program. In addition, the form contained a format for determining the 
dollar value of services provided by outside agencies on personnel without 
cost to the HCEEP program. 

The total cost form is made up of three tables as follows: 

TABLE A. Project Expenditures and Source of Funds for 
1974-1975 

TABLE B. Allocation of Staff Time to Major Functions 
TABLE C. Services Provided Without Charge to Project Children 
by Other Agencies. 

Refer to Appendix A for a complete explanation and view of the Cost Form, 

Cost Survey Returns. The cost form was presented to all 32 
projects. Twenty-nine projects returned the forms, however, the degree 
of completeness varied across projects. Some projects were able to 
complete all parts of the cost form, whereas others could not. Of the 
twenty-nine returns, only one is not useable. For the majority of the 
cost analyses, the number of project forms used is 28. 

For the most part, the projects reported completely the project 
expenditures by cost element. This is the expenditure portion of Table A. 
The source of funds portion of Table A is not complete, nor readily usable 
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for the majority of projects. This may be due to the fact that the projects 
are in varying stages of development. Perhaps there are not accurate records 
on the source of revenue by cost element . We frund that it was not possible 
to perform a consistent analysis of the source of funds across the programs. 
It is essential that BEH understand that the analysis of expenditures does 
not include an analysis of the source of funds. In other words, the expenditures 
are expenditures of funds that could have obtained from four possible 
sources — federal government, state government, local government, and 
private sources. 

Cost Measures. The cost analysis includes the calculation of 
three measures: 

• Direct Cost for Professionals in Contact with Children 

• Child-Staff Ratio (Contact Staff) 

• Direct Cost Per Child for Professionals in Contact With 

Children. • 

The number of professionals in contact with children were calculated in terms of 
full-time equivalents. The generic titles of the professionals in contact 
with children are shown in Table 4-2. 

TABLE 4-2. GENERIC TITLES OF PROFESSIONALS 
IN CONTACT WITH CHILDREN 



Teacher 


Psychometrist 


Teacher-Aid 


Psychoeducational Specialist 


Aide 


Pathologist 


Speech Therapist 


Speech Pathologist 


Occupational Therapist 


Interns 


Physical Therapist 


Social Worker 


Teacher-Therapist 


Language Specialist 


Child Study Team 


Child Development Technician 


Therapist 


High School Students 


Psychologist 


Home Trainers 


Psychiatrist 


Family Living Specialist 
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The direct cost includes only the salaries and/or wages paid 
for the full time equivalent persons in direct contact with children, i.e., 
those types of personnel shown in Table 4-2. Fringe Benefits, indirect 
costs or other project costs are not included in the calculation of the 
three cost measures. 

We think that the direct cost for the professional contact persons 
is the most meaningful cost to use in this analysis. The other costs vary 
widely across the projects and are confounded by such things as the type 
of program, e.g., center-based versus home-based; the efficiency of opera- 
tion of the projects; the cost of utilities and services in the various 
geographical regions; and many other factors. 

It must be pointed out that the direct cost per child is a direct 
function of the child-teacher ratio. This fact has been verified in 
numerous cost analyses in educational settings. In fact, within certain 
bounds, the direct cost per child and the child teacher ratio are inter- 
changeable surrogate measures. 

The direct cost per child is the most unconfounded cost measure 
to use for a relative cost comparison across the projects. The only possi- 
ble factor that may influence this measure is the differential cost of 
living in the various geographical regions of the projects. We have not 
made an adjustment for this factor because we believe that an adjustment 
based on cost-of-living would not materially increase the precision of the 
analysis, nor would it seriously affect the conclusions and recommendations 
based on the cost analyses. 

Expenditures by Major Function. Table B of the Cost Form was 
designed to collect information on the allocation of effort to each of 
ten major functions, with an allowance for an "other" functional category. 
Table 4-3 shows the functions that were included as possibilities in Table 
B of the Cost Form. For the most part the projects were able to complete 
this part of the form. By weighting the percentage of effort reported 
for each function by the number of personnel (FTE) , it is possible to obtain 
a percentage breakdown for the functions. This aggregate analysis is dis- 
cussed under the section on Cost Analysis. 
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TABLE 4-3. >IAJOR FUNCTIONS 



Management and Administration 
Instructional Services to Children 
Therapeutic Services to Children 
Services to Parents 

Supplementary Services to Children and Parents 

Screening Services for Admission 

Evaluation of Children 

Curriculum Development 

In-Service Training of Staff 

Dissemination and Replication 

Other 



Volunteer Services. The final part of the cost analysis deals 
with volunteer services. Table C of the Cost Form included a brief indication 
of the services received from other agencies, the estimated person-years 
and the estimated cost per person year for volunteer services. This infor- 
mation is reported as a part of the cost analysis. 

Project Replication and Dissemination . The approach to analyzing 
the project replication and dissemination data is a generalized case study 
technique. This technique is used to describe three aspects of repli^ 
cation. 

• The extent of repMcation 

• The nature of contacts between projects and 
their claimed replications 

• The correspondence between projects and their 
claimed replications. 

This method is also used to describe three aspects of dissemination: 

• Dissemination methods 

• Persons responsible for dissemination 

• Focus of dissemination activities. 
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Verification of Handicapping Condition Analysis 

Additional data were collectfid on the sample of children who 
were randomly selected for testing using, the CEEDI. For each of these 
children, one of a group of psychologists employed by Bat telle examined 
the child and the project records for the child* From this examination, 
the psychologists completed the Verification of Handicapping Condition 
Form for each child. This form contained data on the primary and addi- 
tional handicaps of the children as judged by the psychologists and as 
contained in the children's records. The form also contained data on the 
services needed and being provided for each child as judged by the 
psychologists. 

The analysis of the data obtained from the verifying psycholo- 
gists includes descriptions of the primary handicapping conditions as 
judged by the psychologists and as presented by the projects' records. 
Discrepancies between the two methods of classification are described. 
Also discussed are the additional handicaps of children who were judged 
multiply-handicapped by the psychologists. Finally, the need for and 
provision of services to these children is described. 



CHAPTER V. EVALUATION RESULTS 



This chapter contains the results of all analyses performed 
in order to provide a basis for the evaluation of HCEEP projects, based 
upon a random sample of 32 projects. The results are organized into the ' 
following six sections: (a) program impact on child growth, (b) verification 
of handicapping conditions and assessing service needs, (c) parent survey, 
(d) cost analysis, (e) follow-up of graduates, and (f) replication and 
dissemination strategies. 

Program Impact on Child Growth 

The results of the analysis of child growth are directed at de- 
termining whether there was a positive impact - attributable to the HCEEP 
projects and not maturation - on the growth of handicapped children on the 
five CEEDI domain scales. The question of program impact is first addressed 
in an overall sense for the entire sample of 130 children, randomly selected 
from the 32 sample projects, who were both pre- and posttested on the CEEDI. 
The same question is then similarly addressed for children of different 
types, for children whose families differed on selected variables thought 
to be relevant to child growth, and for children in different types of pro- 
grams . 

Characteristics of the Sample 

Before presenting the various analyses of program impact, it is 
important to characterize the sample of childr.-n involved in these analyses. 
Generalizations of analysis results should be restricted to similar children. 

The distribution of males and females in vhe sample was typical 
of most other random samples of handicapped children. There were almost 
twice as many males as females. Of the 130 children, 83 (63.8 percent) were 
male and 47 (36.2 percent) were female. The age at pretesting and post- 
testing of these children is shown in Table 5-1. At pretesting, most children 
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(86.8 percent) were between 2 and 5 years old. Only 9.2 percent were less 
than 2 years old and only 3.8 percent were 6 years old. At post testing, most 
children (87.0 percent) were between 3 and 6 years old. Only 11,5 percent 
were less than 3 years old and only 1,5 percent were 7 years old. 

The primary handicapping conditions of the children in the sample, 
as judged by the verifying psychologists, are summarized in Table 5-2. Most 
of the children (87.6 percent) fell into six categories: Educable Mentally 
Retarded, Trainable Mentally Retarded, Learning Disabled, Emotionally Dis- 
turbed, Speech Impaired, and Deaf. Note that the relative incidence of Hard 
of Hearing, Visually Impaired, Cripplfed, and Other Health Impaired handicapping 
conditions was very low. Generalizations of the results of the analysis of 
program impact on child growth should be done with extreme restraint for these 
categories. Eight (6.6 percent) of the children (labeled "Other Special Needs") 
were judged not handicapped according to BEH categories. These children 
were given a heterogeneous mixture of labels, such as "culturally" or "edu- 
cationally deprived" and even "this child is not handicapped", by the Veri- 
fying Psychologists. However, results for this group of children are included 
in the overall impact analyses of child growth. 

TABLE 5-1. DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN'S AGE AT 

PRETESTING AND POSTTESTING IN YEARS 



Age in Years 


Pretesting 
Frequency Percent 


Posttesting 
Frequency Percent 


Less than 1 


.3 


2.3 


1 


0.8 


1 


9 


6.9 


9 


6.9 


2 


12 


9.2 


•5 


3.8 


3 


32 


24.6 


24 


18.5 


4 


41 


31.5 


43 


33.1 


5 


28 


21.5 


35 


26.9 


6 


5 


3.9 


11 


8.5 


7 






2 


1.5 


Totals 


130 


99.9 


130 


100.0 
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TABLE 5-2. DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN'S PRIMARY 
HANDICAPPING CONDITION 



Primary Handicap 


WiTi^n 1 1 on r* \t 


irer Genu 


Educable Mentally Retarded 


17 


14.0 


Trainable Mentally Retarded 


15 


12.4 


Learning Disabled 


22 


18.2 


Emotionally Disturbed 


16 


13.2 


Speech Impaired 


26 


21.5 


Deaf 


10 


8.3 


Hard of Hearing 


2 


1.7 


Visually Impaired 


1 


0.8 


Crippled 


1 


0.8 


Other Health Impaired 


3 


2.5 


Other Special Needs 


8 


6.6 


Totals 


121 


100.0 



* Children with "other special needs" were those identified as handicapped 
by the verifying psychologist; however > the conditions or labels applied 
did not fit any of the BEH handicapping categories. 

The verification data were not obtained for 9 of the 130 children 
in the sample who were both pre- and posttested on the CEEDI. Of the 121 
children for whom handicap data was available, 83 (68.6 percent) were 
judged by the psychologists to have additional handicaps and 38 (31.5 percent) 
were not. 

Overall Proj^ram Impact 

Table 5-3 presents the raw score pre-post mean gains for each of 
the five CEEDI domains. Also shown in the table are the pretest and post- 
test means, standard deviations, and sample sizes, for each domain. 
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As previously discussed in Chapter IV, the actual pre-post gains 
themselves cannot be taken as evidence of a positive program impact, since 
these gains not only reflect a possible HCEEP program effect but also an 
effect due to maturation in the absence of HCEEP project experiences. The 
two methods of analysis employed (regression analysis and matching) , as 
previously outlined, are directed toward assessing what part of this total 
gain (if any) is due to project experience, or what part might be accounted 
for on the basis of maturation alone, 

TABLE 5-3. GAIN SCORES AND ASSOCIATED STATISTICS FOR 





EACH 


CEEDI DOMAIN 








Domain 


Score 


Mean 


Std. 
Dev. 


Sample 
Size 


Personal-Social 


Pretest 

Posttest 

Gain 


39.923 
51.581 
11.674 


19.320 
20.000 
12.862 


130 
129 
129 


Adaptive 


Pretest 

Posttest 

Gain 


38.969 
44.898 
6.000 


13.596 
13.273 
7.036 


130 
128 
128 


Cognitive 


Pretest 

Posttest 

Gain 


22.431 
27.400 
4.969 


11.396 
13.005 
6.311 


130 
130 
130 


Communication 


Pretest 

Posttest 

Gain 


24.783 
30.380 
5.477 


12.966 
13.803 
6.318 


129 
129 
128 


Motor 


Pretest 

Posttest 

Gain 


46.408 
52.131 
5.723 


15.854 
16.380 
6.159 


130 
130 
130 



(a) Mean gain does not always equal the difference between 

mean posttest and mean pretest due to different sample sizes. 
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Analyses With Age . Table 5-4 shows the results of regression and 
matching analyses, using age only as the basis for matching, and using the 
pretest-age regression results to determine expected performance in the 
absence of project experiences, as previously outlined in Chapter IV. 

For each domain, the first row of the table contains the mean 

it 

impact score, sample size, and t-statistic using the regression model. 
The second row contains analogous data for the sample of children for which 
an exact age match (in months) could be obtained. Since the sample size 
was npticeably smaller than for the regression results, matching was done 
again allowing a one-month difference in order to obtain an age match. The 
results of the inexact age matching are presented in the third row. 

By way of example, the entry 6.702 (mean impact for the Personal- 
Social domain, using the regression method) means that the average of the 
actual posttest scores was 6.702 raw score units higher than would be ex- 
pected in the absence of HCEEP project experiences, thus indicating a posi- 
tive. HCEEP impact for the Personal-Social domain. The value of 6.702 also 
means that the actual mean gain from pretest to posttest (i.e., the gain of 
11,674 raw score units, as shown in Table 5-3), was 6.702 units higher than 
would be expected by maturation alone in the absence of HCEEP experiences, 
or that 6.702 units of the actual average gain might reasonably be attri- 
buted to HCEEP project experiences, with the balance of the gain (11.674- 
6.702 = 4.972) being attributable to maturation. 

Other mean impact entries in the table are interpreted similarly, 
including the mean impacts for the matching method. 

Examining the various mean impact measures in Table 5-4, one can 
see that the exact age matching method yielded slightly higher mean im))act 
scores than did the regression method. However, the results are remarkably 
alike, especially with regard to the statistical significance of these means. 
In both cases all domains except the Motor domain had a significant mean impact. 
In the case of the inexact age match, the means for each domain are even 
more similar to the regression method means, probably due to the increase 



* The t-statistic is used to test the hypothesis that the mean impact score 
is less than or equal to zero. If the value of t^ is large enough to 
reject this hypothesis at the 0.05 level of significance, it is displayed. 
Otherwise it is not. 
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TABLE 5-4. OVERALL MEAN IMPACT BY DOMAIN EMPLOYING THE REGRESSION 
METHOD VERSUS THE MATCHING METHOD - MATCHING AND RE- 
GRESSION ON AGE ONLY. 



Domain 



Method 



Mean 
Impact 



Sample 
Size 



.(a) 



Personal-Social 



Adaptive 



Cognitive 



Communication 



Molior 



Regression 
Matching-Exact v 
Matching-Inexact 

Regression 

Matching-Exact 

Matching-Inexact 

Regression ^ 

Matching-Exact 

Matching-Inexact 

Regression 

Matching-Exact 

Matching-Inexact 

Regression 

Ma t c hin g-Exa c t 

Matching-Inexact 



6. 702 


1 9Q 


5.47S 


8.506 


89 


4.833 


6.816 


103 


3.550 


2.234 


128 


2.647 


3.784 


88 


2.722 


2.500 


102 




1.908 


130 


2.350 


3.124 


■87 


2.598 


1.431 


104 




2.187 


129 


2.446 


3.115 


87 


2.257 


1.854, 

i ■ 


103 




1.005 


130 




2.506 


89 




1.413 


104 





(a) 



(b) 



The t-statistic is presented whenever the test is significant at the 
0.05 level. 

Inexact matching on age considers ages to be matched if they are within 
one month of each other. 
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in sample size. However the inexact matching means were not significant 
except in the Personal-Social domain. 

From these results, it was concluded that the two methods pro- 
duced quite similar results. However, the regres, .on method appeared more 
powerful, in a statistical sense, probably due to a combination of larger 
sample sizes and smaller variances around the means. 

Analyses With Age and Handicapping Condition . The second way 
utilized to estimate overall program impact was by first estimating im- 
pact for children with the same handicapping condition. This was done be- 
cause it was believed that a child's handicap could significantly alter the 
relationship between pretest scores and age. 

In the regression method, separate regression lines were used to 
calculate the expected posttest scores (based on the pretest-age regression) 
within each handicapping condition before the overall mean was calculated. 
In the matching method, children were matched on age within handicapping 
condition (thus yielding children matched on both age and handicapping con- 
dition) before calculating the overall mean. 

In Table 5-5, the first row for each domain contains the mean 
impact, sample .size, and t-statistic (whenever significant) for the re- 
sults of the regression method. The mean impacts (for both the matching 
and regression analysis) are interpreted in the same way as, those pre- 
viously given for the analyses dealing with age only. For the regression 
method, the mean impact for each of the five domains was significant. The 
second row shows the results using an exact age match. Again the means 
tend to be larger than for the regression method, but fewer are significant, 
probably due to the very small sample size. When the age match was re- 
laxed to within one month, the Personal-Social mean impact increased notice- 
ably, the Adaptive mean impact decreased, and the other three domain mean 
impacts remained about the same. Howev^all five mean impacts were significant. 

From these results, it was again concluded that the two methods of 
regression and matching produced quite similar results. 
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TABLE 5-5. OVERALL MEAN IMPACT BY DOMAIN EMPLOYING THE REGRESSION 
METHOD VERSUS THE MATCHING METHOD - MATCHING AND RE- 
GRESSION ON AGE AND HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 



Domain 



Method 



Mean 
Impact 



Sample 
Size 



(a) 



r ersona± oocia± 


ivegressxon 
Matching-Exact v 
Matching-Inexact 


8.741 
10.078 


27 
51 


2.519 
3.451 


Adaptive 


Regression 

Ma tch ing-Exa c t 

Matching-Inexact 


2.896 
7.577 
4.560 


119 
26 
50 


3.892 
3.946 
2.841 


Cognitive 


Regression 

Matching-Exact 

Matching-Inexact 


1.766 
3.593 
2.769 


121 
27 
52 


2.664 
1.688 


Communications 


Regression 

Ma tch ing-Exac t 

Matching-Inexact 


2.594 
3.926 
3.365 


120 
27 
52 


3.326 
1.708 


Motor 


Regression 

Matching-Exact 

Matching-Inexact 


1.884 
3.260 
3.712 


121- 
27 
52 


2.444 
2.133 



The t-statistic is presented whenever the test is significant at the 
0.05 level. 

Inexact matching on age considers ages to be matched if they are within 
one month of each other. 
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Rate Measures. Although the mean impacts shown in the previous 
analyses, which are in raw score units, do not ajppear very large in several 
cases, a simple, but informative measure can be calculated to lend meaning 
to these impacts. Considering only the two regression analyses, which pro- 
vide probably more stable estimates than the matching analyses, subtracting 
the mean impacts from the actual raw score gain means (presented earlier 
in Table 5-3) yields the expected gain due to maturation. The ratio of " 
the mean raw score gain to the expected gain due to maturation indicates the 
relative growth rate of these children in the presence of the HCEEP projects 
to that expected in their absence. For example, in the Personal-Social 
domain for the age only regression analyses, the mean raw gain (from Table 
5-3) was 11.674. The mean program impact was 6.702. The difference, 4.972, 
is then the expected growth due to maturation. Thus, the ratio, 11.674/ 
4.972=2,348, can be interpreted to mean that the Personal-Social growth of 
the total sample was over 2.3 times as great in the presence of the projects 
as would have been expected in their absence. Similar calculations for 
the other four domains show that this ratio is about 1.6 for each domain 
except Motor, where it is about 1.2. 

\ The ratio of actual to expected gains is shown for each domain 

in Table 5-6 , for both the regression analysis with age only and the 
regression analysis taking into account age and handicapping condition. In- 
spection of table entries shows that when both age and handicapping condition 
are taken into account in estimating expected gain due to maturation in the 
absence of project experiences, that the ratio of actual to expected gains 
is somewhat higher for the Adaptive, Communication, and Motor areas. For 
example, in the Motor area, the age only regression analysis indicates 
that children gain 1.2 times more with project experiences than without 
project experiences, whereas the age plus handicapping condition analysis 
shows a ratio of about 1.5. In general, however, the two regression ana- 
lyses show quite similar ratios. 
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TABLE 5-6. RATIO OF ACTUAL TO EXPECTED 
GAINS FOR EACH REGRESSION 
ANALYSIS 



CEEDI Domain 

Analysis Method PS AD CG CM MO 



Age Only 

Regression 2.348 1.593 1.623 1.665 1.213 

Age and Handi- 
capping Condition 

Regression 2.268 1.904 1.593 1.889 1.467 



PS = Personal-Social 

AD = Adaptive 

CG = Cognitive 

CM = Communication 

MO = Motor 



Summary of Over^'All Impact Analyses . For the "age only" analyses, 
i.e., where only children's age at posttest was taken into account in es- 
timating expected CEEDI test performance of handicapped children in the 
absence of project experiences, both the regression and matching methods 
(when exact age raacches were used) show a statistically significant posi- 
tive program impact for all CEEDI domain scales except the Motor domain. 

For the age and handicapping condition analyses, i.e., where both 
children's age and handicapping condition were taken into account in esti- 
mating expected CEEDI test performance in the absence of project experiences, 
both the regression and matching methods show a statistically significant 
positive impact in both the Personal-Social and Adaptive domains. In the 
Cognitive and Communication domains, the regression analysis shows a statis- 
tically significant positive program impact, but exact age matches (within 
handicapping condition) do not, although the impacts are still positive. 
However, this lack of statistical significance is probably due to the much 
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reduced sample size when exact age matching was done, since inexact age 
matching yielded a statistically significant positive impact, where the 
sample size was about twice as large and also where the observed 
sample impact was less. Finally, for the Motor domain, the age and handi- 
capping condition regression analysis showed a positive statistically sig- 
nificant impact; the exact age matches (within handicapping condition) did 
not show a statistically significant impact, although the observed impact 
was still positive; and the inexact age matches showed a statistically 
significant positive impact, again where the sample size was larger than 
for exact matching. 

In summary, the various regression and matching analyses point 
toward one conclusion: a positive HCEEP program impact in the Personals- 
Social, Adaptive, Cognitive, and Communication domains. In the Motor do- 
main, there may be a positive program impact, although results are too 
mixed to say with any assurance. 

The largest program impact appears to be in the Personal-Social 
domain, with actual average pre-post gains being about 2,3 times the average 
gain expected on the basis of maturation alone in the absence of project 
experience. Average pre-post gains for the Adaptive, Cognitive, and Com- 
municanions domains are about 1.6 times greater than would be expected 
in the absence of project experience, and average gains in the Motor 
domain are about 1.3 times greater than expected in the absence of 
project experience. 

Impact for Selected Groupings on Child Variables 

In addition to assessing program impact for the total sample of 
children, a reasonable question to investigate is whether or not there 
is a significant positive program impact for different types of children. 
Four characteristics of children and one variable, which is an indicator 
of the length of treatment received by the children, were studied in this 
manner. The four child characteristics are: 

• Primary handicapping condition 

• The need for certain key services 

• Sex 

O ^ •Age at pretesting. 
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The indicator of length of treatment was the number of months between pre- 
testing and posttesting on the CEEDI, 

Primary Handicap > Certainly one of the variables most potentially 
relevant to program impact is the primary handicap of the children as judged 
by the verifying psychologists. Therefore, an analysis of program impact 
for each of the handicapping conditions adequately represented in the 
sample was conducted. The three handicap categories of Visually Impaired, 
Crippled, and Other Health Impaired were not adequately represented (with 
one, one, and three children so classified, respectively); therefore, they 
were not included in this analysis. The category of Hard of Hearing con- 
tained only two children. However, this condition was judged similar enough 
to the Deaf category that the two were merged for analysis. The eight child- 
ren with a variety of handicaps not belonging to the BEH categories or with 
no evidences of a handicap were labeled "Other Special Needs" for this ana- 
lysis. 

Table 5-7 provides the mean program impact and associated sta- 
tistics (based on the age-pretest regression analysis) for the seven handi- 
capping categories examined for each CEEDI domain. With two exceptions, in- 
volving the Other Special Needs children, all impact estimates were positive. 
E>fR children demonstrated a significant impact for all domains except Motor. 
Emotionally Disturbed children showed a significant impact in three domains: 
Personal-Social, Communication, and Motor, as did the Speech Impaired: Per- 
sonal-Social, Adaptive, and Motor. The Learning Disabled and Other Special 
Needs groups had two significant impacts — the former in Personal-Social 
and Adaptive and the latter in Personal-Social and Communication. The Hard 
of Hearing/Deaf group had only one significant impact, in Communication, 
There were no significant impacts for the TMR children despite three no- 
ticeable large impacts in the first three domains. 

Across all handicap groups and domains, 15 of the 35 estimated 
impacts were significant. The most frequently impacted group were the EMR 
children and the least frequently impacted were the TMR children. 
Looking at each domain, the Personal-Social domain contained the largest 
number of significant impacts (5) and the Cognitive domain the least number 
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TABLE 5-7. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED STATISTICS 
BY DOMAIN A\'D PRIMARY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 



Doma in 


Primary (b) Mean 
Handicap Impact 


Q amn 1 P 

Size 


ouanaHra 
Deviation 


,(a) 


Personal-Social 


EMR 


10.512 


17 


1 '\ 97A 
J. J • ^ / 0 






TMR 


5.889 


15 


13 977 






LD 


5.220 


22 




9 Ql 1 




ED 


9.906 


15 








SI 


5.423 


26 




Z . Iql 




HH 


2.997 


12 


15.409 






OSN 


14.943 


8 


12.380 


3.414 


Adaptive 


EMR 


5.148 


17 


Q 9sn 


9 90^ 




TMR 


3.593 


15 


o . 7 jh 






LD 


2.409 


£m£m 




1 T p 

1.795 




ED 


3.926 




in '^7^ 






SI 


3.020 


26 


0 • Ju J 






HH 


3.365 


12 


8.696 






OSN 


-2.319 


8 


6.607 




Cognitive 


EMR 


3.531 


17 


6.097 


2.337 




TMR 


5.889 


15 


5.662 






LD 


1.281 


22 


6.194 






ED 


1.661 


16 


9.498 






SI 


2.741 


26 


9.676 






HH 


0.603 


12 


4.885 






OSN 


1.577 


8 


4.743 





(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



ERIC 



The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is statistically 
significantly greater than zero (pj. 0.05). 

EMR==Educable Mentally Retarded; TMR«Trainable Mentally Retarded; 
LD==Learning Disabled; ED» Emotionally Disturbed; SI«Speech Impaired; 
HH==Hard of Hearing and Deaf; and OSN«Other Special Needs. 

The standard deviation of the difference scores, (Y-Y'), where Y' is 
the estimated posttest score for an individual in the absence of treat- 
ment, based on the pretest-age regression analysis. The standard deviation 
column in all subsequent tables is interpreted similarly. 
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TABLE 5-7. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED STATISTICS 
BY DOMXIN AND PRIMARY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 
(Continued) 



Domain 


(b) 

Primary 
Handicap 


Mean 
Impact 


Sample 
Size 


Standard 
Deviation 




Conunupication 


EMR 


5.815 


17 


9.234 


2.596 




TMR 


1.722 


15 


8.156 






LD 


0.428 


22 


6.622 


__ 




ED 


5.477 


16 


9.406 


2.330 




SI 


0.034 


26 


10.259 






HH 


2.999 


11 


5.043 


2.060 




OSN 


6.786 


8 


5.489 


3.496 


Motor 


EMR 


2.688 


17 


10.275 






TMR 


0.850 


15 


11.279 






LD 


0.261 


22 


5.373 






ED 


6.474 


16 


11.372 


2.277 




SI 


2.320 


26 


6.341 


1.865 




HH 


0.164 


12 


5.705 






OSN 


-0.411 


8 


4.617 





The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is statistically 
significantly greater than zero (p£0.05). 

EMR=Educable Mentally Retarded; TMR=»Trainable Mentally Retarded; 
LD^Learning Disabled; ED= Emotionally Disturbed; SI«Speech Impaired; 
HH=Hard of Hearing and Deaf; and OSN=Other Special Needs. 
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of significant impacts (1). In summary, it appears that the HCEEP projects 
are doing the best job in the Personal-Social area and with EMR children, 
according to the tests of significance. 

After the mean impact for any domain within each level of handi- 
capping condition was tested for significance, it was noted whether two or 
more mean impacts in the same domain^ were statistically significant. If 
only one mean impact was significantly greater than zero, -(as in the Cog- 
nitive domain) that mean was said to be different from the other means based 
upon a statistical conclusion. However, if two or more mean impacts were 
significantly greater than zero, the question still remained as to whether 
they were also different from each other. In such cases, the null hypothesis 
that they were equal was tested. In all cases where this was done, no sig- 
nificant differences were found. This procedure was followed in all other 
analyses employed to assess impact for selected groupings of children on 
child, family, and program variables. In every instance, no statistically 
significant differences between means were found. 

Table 5-8 provides a summary of program impact for each handicapping 
condition, and also shows the ratio of actual to expected gains for each 
CEEDI domain within each handicapping condition. For a given handicapping 
condition, the first row (labeled "effect") shows the mean impact for each 
domain, i.e., the actual pre-post gain expected on the basis of maturation in 
the absence of project experiences. All statistically significant program 
impacts are indicated with an asterisk. The second row (labeled "gain") 
shows the actual pre-post mean gain. The third row (labeled "ex. gain") 
shoxt7s the gain expected in the absence of project experiences. The under- 
lined entries in each cell of the table show the ratio of actual mean gains 
to expected mean gains. The "Other Special Needs" group is omitted, due 
to the uncertain type (if any) of handicapping condition represented by 
these children. 

Inspection of the table shows that the ratio of actual to 
expected gains is appreciable in several instances, this ratio often being 
on the order to 1.5 to 2.0. That is, viewing all handicapping conditions 
and domains, it is not uncommon for children to have gained 1-1/2 to 2 
times more (from pre- to posttest) than would have been expected in the 
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absence of project experiences. In several cases (for example, EMR children 
in the Personal-Social domain) , the ratio of actual to expected gains is 
even larger. 

Need for Certain Services * A study of the data on services 
needed and being provided to children as judged by the verifying psychologists 
(see later section on Verifying Handicapping Conditions and Assessing Service 
Needs), revealed that, overall, there was a high degree of corres- 
pondence between service needs and provision. Therefore, it was decided 
to consider children different depending upon only whether they needed 
a service. Of the fifteen different services examined, four were analyzed, 
since it appeared that only four would be likely to make a direct difference 
in whether or not the children would or would not show a significant pro- 
gram impact on Che CEEDI scales. These four services were: (a), speech 
therapy, (b) physical therapy, (c) vision therapy, and (d) speecH and 
hearing therapy. Thus, for each of these services, the children were di- 
vided into two groups: those who needed the service and those who did 
not. Program impact was then estimated for the two groups. 

Need for Speech Therapy. Table 5-9 shows that the estimated 
program impact was positive for three of the five domains whether or not 
the service was needed. Significant impacts occurred in all domains 
except Motor. Overall, there appears to be no evidence that needing or 
not needing speech therapy made any difference in terms of finding a sig- 
nificant program impact or not—except in the Communication domain which 
favored those not needing this service. 

Need for Ph>oical Therapy. All estimated program jlmpacts were 
again positive. Table 5-10 shows significant impacts, almost exclusively 
for those not needing this service, in all domains except Motor. Except 
in the Communication and Motor domains, the program appears to have had an 
impact only for those children not needing physical therapy, although the 



* For a listing of all services, see Appendix B, 
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TABLE 5-9. MEAN PROGRAl-1 IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED 
STATISTICS BY DOMAIN AND IfflETHER 
CHILDREN NEEDED SPEECH THEP^APY 



Speech Therapy Mean 
Domain Needed Impact 


Sample. 
Size 


fStandard 
Deviation 


t 


(a) 


Personal-Social 


No 


8. 


502 


jj 


1 J • lol 








Yes 


5. 


387 


76 


14.352 


3. 


272 


Adaptive 


No 


2. 


144 


53 


9.036 


1 


.727 




Yes 


2. 


434 


75 


9.950 


2 


.118 


Cognitive 


No 


2. 


028 


53 


8.774 


1 


.683 




Yes 


2. 


050 


77 


9.518 


1 


.890 


Communication 


No 


3. 


295 


52 


10.115 


2 


.349 




Yes 


1. 


718 


77 


9.613 






Motor 


No 


1. 


417 


53 


10.490 








Yes 


1. 


168 


77 


10.844 







The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is 
statistically significantly greater than zero (p<^0.05). 
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TABLE 5-10. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED 
STATISTICS BY DOMAIN AND WHETHER 
CHILDREN NEEDED PHYSICAL THERAPY 







M63n 


oanipxe 


oCandara 


,(a) 


Doma In 


Needed 


Impact 


Size 


Deviation 


Personal-Socal 


No 


7.490 


105 


13.682 


5.610 




Yes 


3.473 


24 


13.043 




Adaptive 


No 


2.608 


104 


8.864 


3.000 




Yes 


2.470 


24 


9.838 




Cognitive 


No 


2.004 


106 


9.028 


2.249 




Yes 


1.787 


24 


7.029 




Communication 


No 


2.016 


105 


10.070 


2.051 




Yes 


3.121 


24 


8.471 


1.805 


Motor 


No 


1.364 


106 


8.888 






Yes 


0.974 


24 


11.846 





The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is 
statistically significantly greater than zero (p< 0.05). 
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lack of statistical significance for children needing physical therapy could 
very well be due to the small sample sizes • 

Need for* Vision Therapy. Table 5-11 shows only two significant 
impacts, one in the Personal-Social domain for those children not need- 
ing the service and one in the Communication domain for those needing it. 
All but one of the estimated impacts were positive. Apparently, program 

impact is not related to needing this service, 
ft 

Need for Speech and Hearing Therapy. As in speech therapy,', there 
were significant program impacts in all domains except Motor (see Table 5-12) . 
Again, all estimates of impact were positive. Also, for the Personal- 
Social, Cognitive, and Communications domains, significant impacts occured 
whether the service was judged needed or not. For the Adaptive domain, a 
significant impact occured only when the service was judged to be needed. 

Sex of Children . Table 5-13 illustrates the estimated program impact 
for males and females separately for each domain. Again, all estimates 
of impact are positive. There is an indication that there is more of 
a program impact for males than females. Four of the five domains (not 
Motor) show a significant impact for males and only one domain (Personal- 
Social) does so for female J. However, a closer study of the actual means 
suggests that this difference is only clearly manifested in the Cognitive 
domain . 

Age at Pretesting . Although the method of analysis (regression 
of scores on age) employed here estimates the effect of program impact over 
and above the effect of age^ it is still possible that the presence of pro- 
gram impact might vary for children who were older versus younger at the time 
of pretesting. Therefore, the children were divided into two groups - 
those older than and those younger than the median age (49 months) at pre- 
testing. 

The results shown in Table 5-14 indicate that the presence of pro- 
gram impact differs for older versus younger children for only two domains. 
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TABLE 5-11. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED 
STATISTICS BY DOMAIN AND IfflETHER 
CHILDREN NEEDED VISION THERAPY 



Domain 


Vision Therapy 
Needed 


Mean 
Impact 


Sample 
Size 


Standard 
Deviation 


t 


Personal-Social 


No 


7.339 


108 


14.252 


5.391 




Yes 


2.603 


21 


12.570 




Adaptive 


No 


2.228 


107 


9.610 






Yes ■ 


2.803 


21 


10.241 




Cognitive 


No 


2.076 


109 


9.532 






Yes 


1.403 


21 


7.807 




Communication 


No 


1.355 


108 


10.146 






Yes 


4.064 


21 


9.903 


1.881 


Motor 


No 


1.300 


109 


10.888 






Yes 


-0.086 


21 


11.307 





The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is statistically 
significantly greater than zero (p<^ 0.05). 
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TABLE 5-12. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED 
STATISTICS BY DOMAIN AND WHETHER 
CHILDREN NEEDED SPEECH AND HEARING 
THERAPY 



Speech and Hearing Mean 
Domain Therapy Needed Impact 


Sample 
Size 


Standard 
Deviation 


t 


(a) 


Personal-Soc ial 


No 


7.204 


90 


13.793 


4. 


954 




Yes 


6.170 


39 


13.572 


2. 


.839 


Adaptive 


No 


1.604 


89 


9.557 








Yes 


4.267 


39 


9.542 


2. 


793 


Cognitive 


No 


1.803 


91 


9.268 


1. 


856 




Yes 


2.936 


39 


8.455 


2. 


169 


Communication 


No 


2.059 


90 


10.037 


1. 


946 




Yes 


3.917 


39 


9.283 


2. 


635 


Motor 


No 


0.682 


91 


10.827 








Yes 


2.493 


39 


10.683 







The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is statistically 
significantly greater than zero (p^0.C3). 
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TABLE 5-13. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED 
STATISTICS BY DOMAIN AND SEX 



Domain 



Mean Sample Standard 
Sex Impact Size Deviation 



.(a) 



Personal-Social Male 6.123 82 

Female 7.513 47 



14.233 3.898 
13.223 3.897 



Adaptive 



Male 2.362 81 9.165 2.320 

Female 2.221 47 10.230 



Cognitive 



Male 2.538 83 9.666 2.392 

Female 0.945 47 8.701 



Communication 



Male 2.069 83 10.142 1.859 

Female 2.458 46 10.250 



Motor 



Male 
Female 



1.620 
0.240 



83 
47 



10.337 
11.847 



(a) 



The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is 
statistically significantly greater than zero 
(p£ 0.05) . 
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TABLE 5-14. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED STATISTICS 
BY DOMAIN AND AGE AT PRETESTING 



Domain 


Age at 
Pretesting 


Mean 
Impact 


Sample 
Size 


Std. 
, Dev. 


,(a) 


Personal-Social 


Less than Median 


5.594 


62 


12.222 


3.604 




Greater than Median 


6.997 


67 


i5.337 


3.734 


Adaptive 


Less than Median 


0.732 


62 


9.279 






Greater than Median 


3.134 


66 


9.736 


2.616 


Cognitive 


Less than Median 


1.056 


63 


7.082 






Greater than Median 


1.522 


67 


10.737 




Conununica t ion 


Less than Median 


2.346 


63 


8.597 


2il66 




Greater than Median 


1.239 


66 


11.295 




Motor 


Less than Median 


0.014 


63 


9,308 






Greater than Median 


1.366 


67 


11-. 894 





The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is statistically 
significantly greater than zero (p£0.05). 
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While older children appear to benefit more in the Adaptive domain, younger 
child'ren do better in the Communication domain. Both groups had a significant 
program impact in the Personal-Social Domain. 

Treatment Length . The difference in time between pre- and post- 
testing x^as taken as a measure of treatment length. Although this time 
difference is more a function of the testing schedules at the various pro- 
jects rather than the projects themselves, it does still provide a measure 
so as to investigate the influence of length of treatment on program impact, 
an obviously important variable to be studied. 

Children in the sample were divided into two groups: 4-5 months, 
between pre- and posttesting, and 6-7 monthjs between pre- and posttestirig. 
Results are presented in Table 5-15. In examining entries in this table, one 
can see that both the shorter and longer treatment length groups of children 
showed a significant program impact in the .Personal-Social and Adaptive 
domains, but that only the longer treatment length had a significant impact 
in the Cognitive and Communication domains. Thus, there appears to be 
an expected edge, over domains, for longer treatment lengths. 

Impact for Selected Groupings on Parent Variables 

Another way of treating the question of program impact is to 
conduct impact analyses for different groups of children as defined by 
differences between their parents on selected variables that could be ref- 
lated to the presence or absence of a significant program impact. Two 
sets of parent variables were studied. First, two variables indicating in 
a crude fashion the socioeconomic status of the child* s family were created 
and employed: 

• Educational level of parents 

• Occupational level of parents 

Responses to items from the parent survey concerning the levels of educational 
and occupational attainment for both parents (if there were two) were grouped 
into high and low categories. For education, '^completion of high .school''" or 
less was designated as low and "some college or post-secondary training'' 'or 
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TABLE 5-15. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED STATISTICS 
BY DOMAIN AND TREAT^IENT LENGTH 



Domain 


Treatment 
Length 


Mean 


Sample 
. Size 


Std. 
Dev. 




Personal-Social 


4-5 


months 


7.179 


38 


13.162 


3.363 




6-7 


months 


6.568 


91 


14.258 


4.393. 


Adaptive 


4-5 


months 


3.371 


38 


9.711 


2.140 




6-7 


months 


1.802 


90 


9.502 


1.798 


Cognitive 


4-5 


months 


1.824 


39 


10.020 






6-7 


months 


2.114 


91 


8.704 


2.318 


Communication 


4-5 


months 


1.878 


39 


10.816 






6-7 


months 


2.402 


90 


9.624 


2.366 


Motor 


4-5 


months 


2.403 


39 


11.070 






6-7 


monf.is 


0.552 


91 


10.777 





The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is statistically 
significantly greater than zero (p^0«05). 
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more was designated as high. For occupational level, unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor, clerical/sales, and housewife were classified as low and 
skilled labor, business manager or owner, and professional were classified 
as high. Thus, each parent was classified as either high or low on educa- 
tional and occupational level. If there were two parents for a child, the 
higher level of the two was selected as irhe value for each of these two 
variables as the indication of maximum educational aiid occupational level. 
The children were then divided into two groups, high and low, on these two 
variables. 

The second set of parent variables were based upon responses to 
items on the parent survey indicating parental involvement in various 
aspects of project planning, conduct, and prescribed home teaching acti- 
vities. These were: 

• Expression of feelings and' suggestions in settings 
conducive to planning 

• Participation in project planning activities 

• Participation in the conduct of the project 

• Whether the project prescribed home teaching 

activities to parents (in four domains, communication, adapti'/Ci, 
cognitive, and motor), and 

• Frequency with which the home teaching activities were carried out. 

Maximum Educational Level s Table5-16 shows a significant impact 
for both high and low levels of maximum educational level in the Personal- 
Social domain, for the high level in the Adaptive domain, and for the 
low level in the Communication domain. Thus, there appears to be no 
overall relationship between educational level and program impact. 

Maximum Occupational Level . As with educational level. Table 5-17 
shows a significant program impact for both high and low levels in the 
Personal-Social domain and for the high level in the Adaptive domain. 
No other estimated impacts were significant, indicating no overall re- 
lationship between occupational level and program impact. 
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TABLE 5-16. MEM PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED STATISTICS BY 
DOMAIN AND EDUCATION LEVEL OF PARENTS 



Domain 


Education - 
Level 


Mean 


Sample 
Size 


Std. 
Dev. 


t(-> . 


Ptrsonal-Social 


Low 


5.503 


39 


11.911 


.2.887 




High 


8.296 


50 


14.358, 


4.085 


Adaptive 


Low 


2 008 


39 


8.412 






High 


2.496 


50 


10.162 


1.737 


Cognitive 


Low 


0.750 


40 


7.537 






High 


2.495 


50 


10.710 




Communication 


Low 


2.231 


40 


7.835 


1.799 




High 


1.523 


49 


10.657 




Motor 


Low 


1.602 


40 


8.809 






High 


0.256 


50 


11.019 





The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is statistically 
significantly greater than zero (pSO.05). 
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TABLE 5-17. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED STATISTICS BY 
DOMAIN AND OCCUPATION LEVEL OF PARENTS 



Domain 


Occupation 
Level 


Mean 


Sample 
Size 


Std. 
Dev. 




Personal-Social 


Low 


7.549 


33 


12.594 


3.444 




High 


5.047 


39' 


13.592 


2.319 


Adaptive 


Low 


0.611 


33 


8.9f 7 






High 


2.801 


39 


9.4; 1 


1.859 


Cognitive 


Low 


0.934 


33 


9.15j 






High 


2.101 


40 


9.289 




Communication 


Low 


1.148 


32 


8.455 




*♦ 


High 


1.697 


40 


9.305 




Motor 


Low 


0.526 


33 


8.342 






High 


0.947 


40 


9.815 





The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is statistically 
significantly greater than zero (pS.0.05). 
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Expressed Feelings and Suggestions in Planning Settings , Table 5-18 
suggests that the expression of feelings and suggestions in settings con- 
ducive to planning will lead to a significant program impact in all domains 
except Motor, whereas the failure to do so will lead to program impact only 
in the Personal-Social and Adaptive domains. 

Participation in Project Planning > In comparision with the 
previous results on expressed feelings and suggestions regarding planning, 
Table 5-19 indicates that participating in planning leads to a significant 
program impact less often than lack of such participation does. The children 
of non-participating parents showed a program impact in all domains except 
in Motor, while the children of participating, parents showed an impact 
in only the Personal-Social and Cognitive domains. 

Participation in Project Conduct . A comparison of program impact 
for children whose parents did and did not participate in the conduct of 
the projects yields unexpected results. Table 5-20 shows that non-participation 
leads to a significant program impact in all domains except Motor and that 
participation leads to a program impact in only the Personal-Social domain. 
In addition, this* grouping of children's impact scores yields one of the 
few clusters of negative estimated impacts - all for children whose parents 
participated in the conduct of the projects. These results are very likely 
an example of the danger in looking at one variable at a time. It would be 
unwise to conclude from these results that parent participation in projects 
will decrease the chances of a project having an impact on- a child. More 
than likely, some other variable (e.g., the child's handicapping condition) 
is highly related to parent participation and the values or levels of this 
unknown variable for participating parents would help explain this unusual 
outcome. Unfortunately, due to the small sample size, the study of parent 
participation in conjunction with any other variable(s) would be tenuous, 
if not impossible. 
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TABLE 5-18. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED STATISTICS BY DOMAIN 
AND WHETHER PARENTS EXPRESSED FEELINGS AND SUGGESTIONS 
IN SETTINGS CONDUCIVE TO PLANNING 



Domain 


Expressed Feelings 
and Suggestions 


Mean 


Sample 
Size 


Std. 
Dev. 




Personal-Social 


No 


6.661 


49 


14.893 


3.130 




Yes 


6.737 


80 ' 


13.102 


4.599 


Adaptive 


No 


2.539 


48 


8.817 


1.994 




Yes 


2.182 


80 


9.876 


1.976 


Cognitive 


No 


1.648 


49 


8.605 * 






Yes 


2.127 


81 


9.376 


2.041 


Communication 


No 


0.878 


49 


11.067 . 






Yes 


3.128 


80 


9.686 


2.888 


Motor 


No 


1.095 


49 


9.963 






Yes 


1.094 


81 


10.916 





The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is statistically 
significantly greater than zero (p<0.05). 
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iTABLS 5-19. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED STATISTICS BY 
DOMAIN AND \fflZTHER PARENTS PARTICIPATED IN -THE 
PLANNING OF PROJECTS 



Domain 


Participated 


Mean 


Sample 
Size 


Std. 
Dev. 


,(a) 


Personal-Social 


No 


7.253 


64 


13.320 


4.356 




Yes 


6.158 


65 


14.491 


3.427 


Adaptive 


No 


3.196 


63 


9.135 


2.777 




Yes 


1.939 


65 


9.720 




Cognitive 


No 


1.978 


65 


9.277 


1.718 




Yes 


1.928 


65 


9.296 


1.672 


Communication 


No 


2.612 


64 


10.918 


1.914 




Yes 


1.842- 


65 


9.416 




Motor 


No 


2.054 


65 


10;365 






Yes 


0.070 


65 


10.770 





The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is statistically 
significantly greater than zero (p<0.d5). 
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TABLE 5-20. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED STATISTICS BY 
DOMAIN AND ITHETHER PARENTS PARTICIPATED IN THE 
CONDUCT OF PROJECTS 



Domain 


Participated 


Mean 


Sample 
Size 


Std. 
Dev. 




Personal-Social 


No 


6.785 


106 


14.043 


4.974 




Yes 


6.571 


23 


13.163 


2.394 


Adaptive 


No 


2.924 


105 


9.276 


3.231 




Yes 


-0.441 


23 


9.265 




Cognitive 


No 


2.403 


107 


9.333 


2.664 




Yes 


-0.299 


23 


8.384 




Communication 


No 


2.464 


107 


10.253 


2.486 




Yes 


1.018 


22 


9.467 




Motor 


No 


1.523 


■ 107 


10.579 






• Yes 


-1.144 


23 


11.136 





The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is statistically 
significantly greater than zero (p^O.05). 
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Prescription of Home Teaching Activities , Tables 5-21 through 5-24 
indicate the same type of results as discussed above. Of the four domain- 
related areas studied in which parents were or were not prescribed home 
teaching activities for their children, only in the area of Communication 
(Table 5-21) do the results appear to favor prescribing such activities. 
In the other three, areas (Tables 5-22 through 5-24) , the results suggest 
that program impact is more likely when parents are not prescribed such 
activities. Of course, there is always the question as to whether or not 
these activities were carried out appropriaFelyT However, a more likely 
explanation is that the prescription of home teaching activities to parents 
is strongly associated with some other variable whose values or levels for 
parents with prescribed activities would "make sense" with the obtained results* 

Frequency of Carrying Out Home Teaching Activities , In contrast 
with the results for children whose parents were prescribed home teaching 
activities, Table 5-25 indicates that daily implementation of such activities 
is more likely to lead to a significant program impact than less than daily 
implementation. Children whose parents carried out these activities daily 
showed a significant program impact in the Personal-Social, Adaptive and 
Cognitive domains. However, the less than df lly group did show an impact 
in the Communication domain. 



Impact for Selected Groupings on Project Variables 

The last manner in which children were grouped to study the possi- 
ble presence of a significant program impact was on the basis of certain 
characteristics of the HCEEP projects in which they were enrolled. The 
pretest scores of children enrolled in similar projects on each of these 
variables were analyzed separately to generate separate regression models 
of expected posttest scores. Then program impact was estimated for each 
separate group of children. The variables which were selected to study 
different types of projects were: 

• Cost per child (based upon costs for staff 

contact with the children) * 

• Child-staff ratio (based upon numbers of staff * 



Q in contact with the children-) 
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TABLE 5-21. HEAH PROGRAM IMPACT amh acc«o. 

DOMAIN AND WHEraEfpARE^s S^^^^^^^ STATISTICS BY 
TEACHING CO>imuSc\\Ln r^^^^^^^ HOME 



-522iiEL______2rescribed_ 

Personal-Social No 



Adaptive 
Cognitive 

Connnunication 
Motor 



Yes 

No 
Yes 

No 
Yes 

No 
Yes 

No 

Yes 



. Mean 

6.757 
6.747 

1.444 
3.154 

0.769 
3.079 

2.272 
2.247 

0.847 
1.370 



Sample 


Std. 




. Si2e_ 


_ Dev. _ 


60 


12.801 


4.088 


69 


14.773 


3.795 


59 


8.989 




69 


10.035 


2.611 


60 


8.345 




70 


9.801 


2.629 


60 


10.404 


1.692 ■ 


69 ■ 


9.843 


1.896 


60 


9.743 




70 


11.035 





(a) 



''^''''^^^^^^^^^^^ is statistically 
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TABLE 5-22. 



TEACHING ADAPTIVE ACTIVITIES 



Domain 
Personal-Social 

Adaptive 

Cognitive 

Communication 

Motor 



i^O 

Yes 

No 
Yes 

No 
Yes 

- No 
Yes 

No 
Yes 





Sample 


Std. 




Mean 


Size 


Dev. 




7.387 


100 


13.390 


5.517 


4.601 


29 


14.593 




2.191 


99 


9.144 


2.384 


2.962 


29 


10.297 




2.336 


101 


8.585 


2.735 


0.691 


29 


' ±0.487 




2.390 


101 


9.710 


2.474 


1.685 


28 


11.134 




1.366 


101 


9.938 




0.176 


29 


12.636 





(a) t-scatiscic Is reported „henever che .ea„ is statlscicall, 
significantly greater than zero (piO.05). 
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TABLE 5-23. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED STATISTICS BY 
DOMAIN AND IfflETHER PARENTS WERE PRESCRIBED HOME 
TEACHING COGNITIVE ACTIVITIES 



Domain 


Prescribed 


Mean 


1 ample 
Size 


Std. 
Dev. 




Personal- jocial 


No 


6.641 


10? 


13.897 


5.012 




Yes 


7.118. 


20 


14.671 


2.169 


Adaptive 


No 


1.672 


108 


9.661 


1.798 




Yes 


5.656 


20 


91560 


2.645 


Cognitive 


No 


1.826 


109 


8.999 


2.115 




Yes 


1.746 


21 


10.754 




Communication 


No 


2.436 


109 


10.026 ■ 


2.538 




Yes 


0.954 


20 


11.054 




Motor 


No 


0.950 


109 


11.263 






Yes 


1.569 


21 


8.533 





The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is statistically 
significantly greater thaxn zero (pi. 0.05). 
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TABLE 5-24. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED STATISTICS BY 
DOMAIN AND WHETHER PARENTS WERE PRESCRIBED HOME 
TEACHING MOTOR ACTIVITIES 



Domain 


Prescribed 


Mean 


Sample 
Size 


Std. 
Dev. 




Personal-Social 


No 


8.426 


81 


14.857 


5.104 




Yes 


4.042 


48 


11.897 


2.354 


Adaptive 


No 


2.847 


80 


9.077 


2.805 




Yes 


2.222 


48 


9.178 




Cognitive 


No 


2.311 


82 


9.195 


2.277 




Yes 


1.283 


48 


9.385 




Communication 


No 


2.192 


82 


10.686 


1.858 




Yes 


1.870 


47 


9.501 




Motor 


No 


1.990 


82 


9.022 


1.998 




Yes 


0.399 


48 


. 11.793 





The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is statistically 
significantly greater than zero (pS.0.05). 
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TABLE 5-25. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED STATISTICS BY 
DOMAIN AND HOW OFTEN PARENTS CARRIED OUT ALL 
PRESCRIBED HOME TEACHING ACTIVITIES 



Domain 


Activities 
Carried Out 


Mean 


Sample 
Size 


Std. 
Dev. 




Personal-Social 


Daily 


8.024 


59 


13.337 


4.622 




Less than Daily 


4.180 


30 


15.973 




Adaptive 


Daily 


2.571 


59 


9.744 


2.026 




Less than Daily 


1.0.12 


30 


10.037 




Cognitive 


Daily 


2.670 


60 


9.657 


2.141 




Less than Daily 


2.494 


30 


9.853 




Coramunica t ion 


Daily 


1.874 


59 


9.713 






Less than Daily 


4.524 


30 


9.634 


2.572 


Motor 


Daily 


0./'50 


60 


11.251 






Less than Daily 


2.201 


30 


11.912 





The t-stat?s£ic is reported whenever the mean is statistically 
significantly greater than zero (p<0.05). 
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• leather a project was center- or home-based 

• tiJhether a project used an underlying developmental 
model, and 

• Whether a project developed and used its own curriculum 
materials. 



.Cost Per Child . There was great variation in the cost .per child 
across the 28 of the 32 sampled projects for which cost data were available. 
These costs ranged from $353 per child to $4,113 per child. Based upon the 
distribution of these costs, three groups of projects were identified: 
High - $4,113 to $1,542; Medium - $1,344 to $942; and Low - $821 to $353. 
The program impact for the children in these three groups were analyzed 
separately. Table 5-26. shows that the children in high cost projects had 
a significant program impact in two domains; Personal-Social and Adaptive. 
The medium cost projects had significant program impacts in all domains 
except Motor, and the low-cost programs yielded only one program impact - 
in the Personal-Social domain. Thus, it would seem that there is ho evir- 
dence from this analysis that high cost projects are most likely to produce 
program impacts. On the other hand, medium cost projects appear most likely 
to lead to program impacts. 

The distributions of handicapping conditions for high, medium, 
and low cost programs were compared to see if certain handicaps judged- more < 
severe than others were more prevalent in high cost programs. The percentages, 
of TMR ciJildi',*a in high, medium, and low cost programs were 9.3, 11.1, and 
19.4, respectively. For EMR children, these percentages were 4.7, 8.3, and 
25.8. For Doaf/Hard of Hearing, these percentages were 16.3, 11.1, and 3.2. 
In general, these results do not support the contention that children in 
high cost programs would be least likely to show the greatest impact because 
these programs contain the most severely handicapped children. 

Child-Staff Ratio . There was r.lso great variation in the child 
to staff ratio of the 29 projects from whom these data were available. 
The range was from 2.1:1 to 15.5:1. The projects were divided into three^ 
groups: Low - 2.1 to A. 6; Medium - 4.8 to '6.8; and High - 8.7 to 15.5. 
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TABLE 5-26. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED 

STATISTICS BY DOMIN AND LEVEL OF PROJECT 
COST PER CHILD 



Domain 


Cost/Child 
Level 


Mean 


Samole 
Size 


Deviation 




Personal-Social 


High 


3.891 


43 


. XQ / 






Medium 


8.483 


40 


15.490 


3.464 




Low 


8.165 


35 


12.466 


3.875 


Adaptive 


High 


2.71i 


42 


8.950 


1.963 




Medium 


2.870 


40 


11.159 






Low 


.0.430 


35 


8.897 . 




Cognitive 


High 


. 1.408 


44 


9.486 






Medium 


4.116 


40 


8.829 


2.948 




Low 


0.991 


35 


8.235 




Communication 


High 


0.582 


44 


9.912 






Medium 


3.351 


40 


9.378 


2.260 




Low 


2.351 


34 


10.082 




Motor 


High 


0.664 


44 


10.876 






Medium 


1.913 


40 


12.041 






Low 


0.887 


35 


• 9.716 





(a) 



The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is 
statistically significantly greater than zero (p_<^ 0.05) 
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The program impact for children in each of these project groups was 
analyzed separately Table 5-27 shows results similar to those obtained 
for project costs per child. There is no evidence that a low child-staff 
ratio leads to the most frequent number of significant program impacts; only 
one domain (Personal-Social) had such an impact for the Low group. On the 
other hand, it would appear that Medium child-staff ratios will yield the 
most frequent program impacts; only one domain (Motor) did no_t have such 
an impact. The High child-rstaff ratio projects only led .to two significant 
program impacts (in the Personal-Social and Communication domains). 

Center and Home Based Projects . The projects were divided into 
two groups: those that were exclusively center-based (23 projects) and those 
that were home-based or had a significant home-based component (9 projects) . 
Table 5-28 indicates that a significant program impact is more likely for 
the home-based projects. All domains except Motor had a program impact for 
the home-based projects. The center-based projects had only one such impact 
in the Personal-Social domain. 

The distributions of handicapping conditions for center- and 
home-based programs were cocpared to see if certain handicaps judged more 
severe than others were more prevalent in center-based programs. The per- 
centage of TMR children in center- and home-based programs were 14.7 and 
9.5, respectively. For EMR children, these percentages were 10.7 and 14.3. 
And, for Deaf/Hard of Hearing, these percentages were 9.4 and 11.9. Thus, 
in general, these results do not support the contention that children in 
center-based programs would be less likely to show the greatest impact 
because these programs contain the more severely handicapped children. 

Use of an Underlying Developmental Model . The projects were next 
divided on the basis of whether or not they claimed to operate on the 
basis of an underlying developmental model. Table 5-29 suggests that this 
variable is probably unrelated to the likelihood of obtaining a significant 
program impact. Projects without a model yielded three such impacts in the 
Personal-Social, Adaptive, and Cognitive domains. Prrjects with a model had 
program impacts in the Personal-Social and Communication domains. 
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TABLE 5-27. MEAtl PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED 
STATISTICS BY DOMAIN A1>ID CHILD TO 
STAFF RATIO OF PROJECT 



Domain 


Child/Staff 
Ratio 


Mean 


Sample 
Size 


Standard 
Deviation 


t 


Personal-Social 


Low 


6.360 


38 


11.362 


3.A51 




Medium 


A. 867 


A2 


1A.836 


2.126 




High 


9 -714 


A2 


15.265 


A. 125 


Adaptive 


Low 


2.233 


37 


8.258 






Medium 


3.506 


A2 


11.37A 


1.998 




High 


1.490 


A2 


9.009 




Cognitive 


Low 


0.036 


38 


7.759 






Medium 


4.342 

« 


A3 


10.120 


2v81A 




High 


2.115 


A2 


8.813 




Communication 


Low 


0.306 


38 


8.237 






Medium 


3.266 


A3 


10.507 


2.039 




High 


3.2A1 


Al 


10.296 


2.016 


Motor 


Low 


1.177 


38 


8.921 






Medium 


1.A72 


A3 


13.A62 






High . 


1.115 


A 2 


9.A31 





The t-statistic is reporte<' whenever' the mean is 
statistically significantly greater than zero (p_< 0.05). 
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TABLE 5-28. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED 
statistics" by domain and WHETHER 
PROJECT IS CENTER- OR HOME-BASED 



Domain 



Base 



Sample Standard , . 
Mean Size Deviation t^^^ 



Personal-Social Center 5,. 875 85 
Home 8.193 44 



14.672 3.693 
12.140 4.477 



Adaptive 



Center 1.270 84 
Home 4.040 44 



9.509 — 
9.067 2.955 



Cognitive 



Center 1.022 86 
Home 3.726 44 



9.519 — 
8.736 2.829 



Communication ' Center 1.772 85 
Home 3.030 44 



10.175- — 
9.860 2.039 



Motor 



(a) 



Center 0.691 86 10.539 
Home 1.596 44 11.277 



The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is 
statistically significantly greater than zero 
(p< 0.05). 
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TABLE 5-29. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED 
STATISTICS BY DOMAIN AND IfflETHER 
PROJECT USES UNDERLYING DEVELOP- 
MENTAL MODEL 



Sample Standard " . , 
Domain Model Mean Size Deviation t 



Personal-Social No 5.379 60 13.202 3.157 

Yes 7.810 69 14.606 4.443 

Adaptive No 3.521 60 9.025 3.022 

Yes 1.218 68 9.938 

Cognitive . No 2.899 61 9.276 2.440 

Yes 1.123 69 9.319 

Communication No 2.109 61 9.989 

Yes 2.318 68 10.396 • 1.838 

Motor No 1.271 61 10.674 

Yes 0.789 69 11.061 



(a) 

The t-statistic is reported whenever the mean is 
statistically significantly greater than zero 
(p< 0,05). 
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Development and Use of Own Curriculum Materials * Finally, the 
projects were divided on the basis of whether or not they said they had 
developed and used their own curriculum materials. Projects saying they 
did so had a significant impact in all domains except Motor (see Table 5-30). 
On the other hand, projects that said they did not had a program impact 
in only two domains (Personal-Social and Communication). Thus, projects 
that developed and used their own curriculum materials appear to be more 
likely to have significant program impacts. 

Summary and Discussion of Impact on Child Growth 

This section attempts to summarize the variety of results con- 
cerning the presence or absence of a significant program impact over the five 
domains for the various ways in which the child data could be grouped, i.e., 
by child characteristics, parent-family variables, and ^project types. Be- 
fore proceeding, however, the problem of looking at only one variable at a 
time should be restated. As discussed earlier, the examination of more' than 
one variable at a time was not possible due to the extremely small sample 
sizes that would result from dividing the children into groups based upon 
the combinations of levels of two or more variables, e.g., handicapping con- 
dition and sex. However, it is quite possible that ^the presence or absence 
of program impacts for different levels of any one variable may have 'been 
influenced by the high degree of relationship between that variable and some 
other, known or unknown. Thus, conclusions based upon each separate analysis 
should be stated and' used with great care. 

Overall Impact , the one analysis which answers the most impor- 
tant question was that concerned with program impact for the total sample. 
A significant impact was, found for each domain except Motor. Even though 
the estimates of impact appear small in terms of CEEDI raw score units, the 
mean raw gain was shown to be between 1.6 and 2.3 times as great as the 
expected gain (gain in the absence of the progr^ impact). Thus, ov.erall,, 
the HCEEP projects appear to have had a positive impact on child grpwth 
except in the Motor domain. 
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TABLE 5-30. MEAN PROGRAM IMPACT AND ASSOCIATED 
STATISTICS BJ DOMAIN" AND mTHER 
PROJECT DEVELOPED AND USED THEIR 
OWN CURRICULUM MATERIALS 



Curriculum 
Domain Materials Mean 


Sample 
Size 


Standard 
Deviation 


t 


(a) 


Personal-Social 


No 


7.194 


58 


14.195 


3 


.859 




Yes 


6.597 


71 


13.759 


4 


.040 


Adaptive 


No 


1.549 


57 


5.510 








Yes 


2.757 


71 


9.592 


2 


.423 


Cognitive 


No 


1.746 


58 


8.196 








Yes 


2.322 


72 


10.027 


1 


.964 


Communication 


No 


2.170 


57 


9.619 


1. 


703 




Yes 


2.375 


72 


10.648 


1. 


892 


Motor 


No 


0.097 


58 


8.979 








Yes 


' 1.493 


1 c 


11.572 







The t-statistlc is reported whenever the mean is 
statistically significantly greater than zero (p^ 0.05). 
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Child Characterist ics* Analyses of program impact by different 
types of children showed that the HCEEP projects appear to, have had the 
most impact on EMR children, and children with a longer treatment period 
between pre- and post testing. In each case, these groups of children had 
a significant program impact on all domains except Motor; 

Parent Variables . Analyses of program impact by different ways 
of grouping children on the basis of selected parent-family variables 
showed little of interest, except that certain parent particpation activ- 
ities appeared tied to the absence of program impacts, while non-partic- 
ipation was tied to the presence of such impacts. Similarly, in three out 
of four domain- ^ype areas, the prescription of home teaching activities 
appeared related to the absence of program impact while the lack of such 
prescription was related to the presence of program impact. Finally, there 
was some evidence that more frequent implementation of home ^reaching activ- 
ities was related to more program impact. 



Project Variables . The analyses of child data grouped by the 
type of project in which they were enrolled lead to certain noteworthy 
results. Projects that have medium child-staff ratios (and, to a lesser 
extent, medium costs per child), that are home-based (or have a home-based 
component), and that have developed and used their own curriculum materials 
appear to have the most program impact. 
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Summary by CEEDI Domains > Almost without exception, every esti- 
mate of program impact was significant in the Personal-Social domain. .Forty- 
eight out of the 54 ways in which program impact was estimated were signif- 
icant in this domain. Apparently, no matter how the children are grouped, 
the HCEEP projects had a significant impact on Personal-Social development. 
Over half of the estimates of program impact in both the Adaptive and Com- 
munication domains were significant (29 and 31, respectively), indicating 
that, no matter how children are grouped, the HCEEP projects have had a 
significant impact on these two areas of development also. To a slightly 
lesser extent (23 significant impacts out of 54), the impact within the Cog- 
nitive domain seems to be fairly consistent across different child groupings. 
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And, consistent with the overall impact results, only 4 of the estimates of 
program impact in the Motor domain were significant. This might indicate 
that motor development cannot be or is not being taught to the children in 
the HCEEP projects or, possibly, that the children in these projects are not 
sufficiently behind in motor development to expect a program impact to be 
observed* 

Finally, the almost total abspnce of negative estimates of pro- 
gram impact caanot be over-emphasized. Only 6 out of 270 estimated im- 
pacts were negative. 
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Verifying Handicapping Condition and 
Assessing Service Needs 

The results reported in this section are based on data obtained 
from the Verification of Handicapping Condition Report Form. Verifying 
Psychologists sent the completed forms to Bat telle. The forms were re- 
viewed by a consultant (School Psychologist) and, where appropriate, follow- 
up contacts were obtained for 155 children from 31 HCEEP model projects. 
However the sample number, 141, reported in this section represents only 
those children who were both pretested with the CEEDI and whose handicap 
was assessed by Verifying Psychologists. 

The results in this section are presented in two parts. The 
first part describes data related to handicapping condition as determined 
by the Verifying Psychologists and the HCEEP projects. The second part 
describes services needed and provided to the sample of children. 

Handicapping Condition 

Primary handicap . As a result of the verification task, the sample 
of children was assir;ned a primary handicapping condition category, or were 
judged as not handicapped by the Verifying Psychologists. The primary handi- 
capping condition assigned to each child by the psychologists, rather than 
the handicapping condition category assigned by the HCEEP project, was used 
for all subsequent analyses related to child growth. 

The distribution of the primary handicapping conditions of the sample 
of children assigned' by the psychologists and as reported by HCEEP projects 



The psychologist with whom Battelle contracted to assess five children at 
the 32nd site failed to either perform the assessments or to submit the 
results. Repeated contacts were made by Battelle staff in an attempt 
to obtain the assessment results; however, nothing was received from this, 
psychologist. In addition, some Verifying Psychologists were unable to 
carry out their task until after the Battelle data collector 'had assessed 
the sample of children. In the intervening period, some of tne originally 
selected children stopped attending the program due to such factors as 
parental choice, moving from the community, etc. In a few of these cases, 
the Verifying Psychologist selected an alternate to assess. Thus, Veri- 
fication of Handicapped Condition Report Forms were completed on 155 
children, only 141 of which were used in this data analysis. 
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«P „e e speech i„p.,..e„. learning .u.,nUy. Vi.i„n impaired 
and crippled were least frequently represented. 

The underlined entries in the diagonal cells rerlect agreement in 

percent). A discrepancy in assignment is Indicated in 32 cases across 
all categories of handicapping condition. Agreement between psychblo- 

• n «-"P-=les involves the three categories of learn! 

ng disahUity. emotionally disturbed, and speech impaired. The first two 
categories are considered by many to be two aspects of the same problem 
concerned with learning difficulties. Speech impairment, on the other 
.han may be manifested as a result of the other handicaps or be one area of 

! thi" th ^-^Snment 
"ithm this group of categories cay be a matter of emphasi. by the dfag- 
nostician. ^ 

There • " "T' the hearing impaired. 

T ere is generally high correspondence between psychologists and projects 
although , . hard-of-hearing hy projects wer J dg ' 

to be deaf by the psychologists. A third group, involving only a small 
urn er of children, was concerned with the categories of ..crippled" and 
her health impaired". Here again, the similarity of symptoms could 
account for the discrepancy in judgments. 

wheth " ""^ "° discrepancies relating to 

h er or not a mentally retarded child was at the educable or trainLe 

1 vel However, nine children categorized as speech impaiied, learning 
isab le , or other health impaired by projects were judged as mentally 

retarded by psychologists. The frequency of speech and learning problems . 

among mentally retarded children may account for differences in the diaglsis 

between psychologists and projects. 
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Some discrepancies cannot readily be accounted for by similarity 
or close relationship of symptoms or handicaps. For example, one child 
considered speech impaired by a project is judged as visually impaired 
by the psychologist. This difference can probably be accounted for on the 
basis of which condition was judged to be primary and which was secondary. 
In this case, the child evidenced both handicaps. However, the psychologist 
and project did not a ,ree as to which was primary, i.e., the most debili- 
tating or disabling to the child in terms of functioning in an educational 
setting. 

It should be noted that 10 children (7.1 percent) were judged 
by psychologists as not handicapped. In 5 cases, the project assignment 
agreed with this judgment. This does not mean that the children involved 
did not have special needs. Rather they were described by the HCEEP projects 
as "economically disadvantaged", ''culturally deprived", etc., — categories 
not included as handicaps by BEH. In the remaining 5 cases, projects judged 
the children to be speech impaired, learning disabled, or emotionally dis- 
turbed. The Verifying Psychologists did not judge these 5 children to be 
sufficiently impaired to justify assignment of a handicapping condition. 

Multiple handicaps . To more adequately describe the characteris- 
tics of the sample of 141 children, it is necessary to determine the severity 
of disability. Not only the type of handicap, but .the number of handicapping 
conditions will influence the resources needed for a child as well as the 
growth or progress that can be reasonably expected. Verifying Psychologists 
reported handicaps which they considered to be secondary, in addition to the 
primary or most debilitating condition. Results show that 33 of the 131 
children judged as handicapped by psychologists (25.2 percent) were judged 
to have only one, the primary, handicap. Sixty-three children (48.1 percent) 
had one additional, secondary handicap; 27 children (20.6 percent) had two 
additional handicaps; 5 (3.8 percent) had three; 2 (1.5 percent) had four; 
and 1 child (.8 percent) was reported to have five handicaps In addition to 
the primary one. 

Table 5-32 summarizes the nature of the secondary handicaps associated 
with each primary handicap as judged by the Verifying Psychologists. Overall, 
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speech impairment was the most common secondary handicap. It was reported 
in 38 cases. The information from Table 5-32 supports the belief that dis- 
crepancies betx>7een psychologists and projects regarding primary handicaps 
(Table 5-31) reflect a difference in emphasis as to which condition was 
primary or most debilitating, and which was less debilitating. Again, 
groups of handicaps appear that might be expected to occur together com- 
monly. The first such group involves learning disability, emotional dis- 
turbance, and speech impairment. The two categories in this group are 
often closely related, leading, to some difficulty in determining which is 
the cause or the symptom. The second group involves mental retardation 
and speech impairment. Speech impairment alone may be mistakenly considered 
as an indication of mental retardation. Or, the speech problem may be 
considered as one of several characteristics often found among mentally 
retarded children. 

Assessing Service Needs 

The Verifying Psychologists, in addition to diagnosing the handi- 
capping conditions of the sample of children, determined the needs for ser- 
vices of each child and the services being provided by the HCEEP projects 
to each child to meet these needs. Table 5-33 summarizes the frequencies 
and percentages of services judged by the Verifying Psychologists to be 
needed, and the services being provided. The percentages of the children 
receiving specific services ranged from approximately 12 percent for vision 
therapy and dental services to 75 percent for educational services. Table 5-33 
also indicates the number of children judged by the psychologists in need 
of each of the services. The services judged as needed by the majority of 
the 141 children are: diagnostic/evaluative (102 children), speech therapy 
(85 children), social (93 children), and educational services (109 children). 
With the e:s:ception of speech therapy, these services are provided to 90 per- 
cent or more of the children needing the services by the HCEEP projects. Al- 
though lower in percentage service provision, speech therapy is provided to 
80 percent of the needy children. 
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An interesting finding is that not all of the children in the 
sample were judged by the psychologists to need educational services (77.3' 
percent were judged to need this service). It might be reasoned that regular, 
rather than special, educational services would fulfill the needs of 22.7 
percent of the children. 

Four services—dental, occupational, physical, and vision thera- 
pies—were judged to be needed in only 20 percent or fewer cases. The low 
incidence of these service needs is consistent with the low incidence of 
handicaps in the sample with which these services are generally associated. 
For example, children who were categorized as visually impaired or as crippled, 
i.e., those most likely to receive vision and physical therapy respectively, 
comprise only 16.0 percent of the sample. A breakdown of needed services 
per child is displayed in Table 5-34. The table shows that 58.2 percent of 
the children were judged to need from two to six services each, with another 
20.6 percent needing nine or ten different services. Two children were judged 
to need no services. 

The extent to which services were provided to needy children is 
also presented. in Tables 5-33 and 5-34. Table 5-33 shows the percentage of 
cases receiving needed services ranging from 69.2 percent for occupational 
therapy to 97.3 percent for educational services. Ten services of 15 service 
categories were being provided to 80.0 percent or more of the needed cases. 
A breakdown of services being received per child shown in Table 5-34 shows 
that only six children were not being provided any services, and four were 
being provided only one service. Two to six services were being provided 
to 59.6 percent of the children. 

In addition to summarizing infoinnation on services needed and re- 
ceived, information is presented regarding provision of services judged by 
the psychologist to be not needed. Table 5-33 indicates that few' children 
who do not need a service actually received them. The most frequently pro- 
vided service that was judged as not needed was food service; only 4.1 
percent of the cases received it. 



Summary 



Diagnostic work-ups were done for children assessed with the 
Q ''EEDI to obtain a description of their primary and secondary handicaps, 
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TABLE 5-34. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN 

NEEDING AND BEING PROVIDED SERVICES 
(N=141)* 



NUMBER OF NU>fflER (X) OF CHILDREN NUMBER (X) OF CHILDREN 

SERVICES NEEDING SERVICES BEING PROVIDED SERVICES 

0 2 (1.4) 6 (4.3) 

1 2 (1.4) 4 (2.8) 

2 • 16 (11.4) 21 (14.9) 

3 14 (9.9) 14 (9.9) 

4 15 (10.6) 11 (7.8) 

5 2i (14.9) 20 (14.2) 

6 16 (11.4) 18 (12.8) 

7 7 (5.0) 7 (5.0) 

8 6 (4.3) 9 (6.4) 

9 16 (11.4) 16 (11.4) 

10 13 (9.2) ■ 7 (5.0) 

11 5 (3.6) 2 (1.4) 

12 5 (3.6) 5 (3.5) 

13 2 (1.4) 1 (0.7) 

14 1 (.0.7> — 



141 children who were pretested and for whom verification forms were 
completed by psychologists. 
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and to determine services needed and being provided. The diagnostic work- 
ups were done by independent Verifying Psychologists, and reviewed by a 
school psychologist. Data were reported on 141 children who were both 
pretested with the CEEDI and whose handicap was assessed by Verifying 
Psychologists. The results of the verification of handicapping con- 
dition task are summarized below. 

• As judged by Verifying Psychologists, the most 
frequent handicapping conditions were speech , 
impairment and learning disability. The least 
frequent handicaps were vision impairment and 
'"•ippling conditions. 

• In comparing judgments of Verifying Psychologists 
with HCEEP projects concerning primary handicaps, 
agreement was obtained in approximately three-fourths 
of the cases. Discrepancies in assignment generally 
may be a matter of emphasis as to which of multiple 
handicaps was most debilitating. 

• Seven percent of the children were judged by Veri- 
fying Psychologists as not handicapped in cate- 
gories included as handicaps by BEH. 

• Incidence of secondary handicaps was reported as 
follows: None - 25.2 percent; 1 secondary handi- 
cap - 48.1 percent; 2 - 20.6 percent; 3 - 3.8 percent; 
4-1.5 percent; and 5 secondary handicaps - .8 percent. 

• Children were judged as having the following service needs: 
diagnostic/evaluative (72.3 percent), speech therapy 
(60.3 percent), social services (66.0 percent), and 
educational services (77.3 percent). With the ex- 
ception of speech therapy, the service needs of 90 percent 
or more of the children were being met. 

• The majority of children were judged as needing and were 
being provided from two to six services each. 
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Parent Survey 

Regulations for HCEEP projects require inclusion of a parent- 
family participation component. The following types of services are 
recommended in the regulations: assistance in understanding and coping 
with the child's handicap; psychological or social work services; 
information on child growth and development; information on special 
education techniques; observation of children; carry-over activities to 
the home; and opportunity to participate in planning and evaluation of 
the program. 

In this section, results of interviews of parents of HCEEP 
project children relating to these types of involvement are reported. 
In addition, information on attitudes and indications of satisfaction 
are presented. The data presented are based on the interview responses 
of 129 parents whose children had been in one of the 32 model projects 
for one school year and had been pre- and posttested with the CEEDI. 

Characteristics of Parents Interviewed 



;er!c 



Ninety-seven of the 129 interviews (75.2 percent) were with the mothers 
of the children assessed with the CEEDI. For 21 interviews (16.3 percent), 
both of the parents were present, and 4 interviews (3.1 percent) were 
with fathers only. In the Remaining 7 cases (5.4 percent), respondents 
were foster parents, a legal guardian, or other relative. 

The educational and occupational characteristics of the respon- 
dents and the other parent of th<-. child are displayed in Table 5-35. 
Typically, the respondent was a housewife (60.5 percent) who had a 12th 
grade education or less (72.0 percent). The educational level of the 
other parent, as reported by the respondent, was generally higher, with 
77.2 percent having more than a 12th grade education. The occupation of 
the child's other parent was most frequently in skilled labor (20.2 percent), 
semi-skilled labor (18.1 percent), business ownership/management (17.0), 
or some other category (16.0 percent). 
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TABLE 5-35. EDUCATIONAL A. 0 OCCUPATIONAL C- • .- ACTERISTICS 
OF PARENT SURVEY RESPONDENTS AND CHILD'S 
OTHER PARENT (N=129) 



Characteristic 



No. (%) of 
Respondents 



No. (%) of Child's 
Other Parent 



Highest Education Level 
Completed 

8th grade or less 14 (10.8) 

Some high school 35 (27.1) 

High school graduate 44 (34.1) 

Some college/post- 
secondary training 19 (14.7) 

College/post-secondary 

training 10 (7.6) 

Graduate school/profes- 
sional training 5 (3.9) 

Not reported 2 (1.6) 

Occupational Level 

Unskilled labor/service 8 (6.2) 

Semi-skilled labor 9 (7.0) 

Skilled labor 4 (3.1) 

Clerical-sales 16 (12.4) 

Business manager/owner 2 (1.6) 

Professional 6 (4.7) 

Housewife 78 (60.5) 
Unemployed 

Other 6 (4.7) 
No response 



10 (10.4) 

20 (20.8) 
24 (25.0) 

21 (21.9) 

11 (11.5) 

10 (10.%) 
33 



7 (7.5) 

17 (18.1) 

19 (20.2) 

5 (5.3) 

16 (17.0) 

10 (10.6) 

5 (5.3) 

15 (16.0) 
35 
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In 88 cases (68.8 percent), both of the parents lived in the 
home. In 3 cases (2.3 percent), grandparents were present, and other 
adults lived in the home in 5 cases (3.9 percent). There were no other 
adults in addition to the respondent in 32 (25.0 percent) homes, and no 
response was obtained in one (0.7 percent) case. 

Parent-Family Involvement in Program Operati on 

Of the 129 parents responding, 100 (77.5 percent) rceported that 
the project staff had prescribed activities for them to do with their 
children at home. Table 5-36 indicates the extent and nature of these 
activities. The greatest emphasis was on development of language and 
communication skills (58.1 percent of parents). This skill area was 
followed, in decreasing emphasis, by motor skills, self-help skills, 
problem solving skills, and attention skills. Activities concerned with 
developing social relationships were prescribed least, with only about 
2 to 5 percent of the parents reporting the prescription of these 
activities. 

TABLE 5-36. EXTENT OF AT-HOME LEARNING ACTIVITIES PRESCRIBED BY 
HCEEP MODEL PROJECTS, AS REPORTED BY PARENTS (N=100) 



NUMBER (%)* OF 
SKILL AREA PARENTS REPORTING 

Language/Communication 75 (58.1) 

Motor 54 (41.9) 

Self-help 30 (23.3) 

Problem-solving, Cognitive 22 (17.1) 

Attention 20 (15.5) 

Relationships With Other Children 6 (4.7) 

Relationships With Family Members 4 (3.1) 

Relationships With Other Adults 3 (2.3) 

* Multiple responses; percents do not total to 100. 



* The distribution of "yes" responses was very similar when homerbased 
gj^^" and center-based projects were compared. 
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Of the 100 parents reporting that activities were prescribed, 
96 percent reported that they carried out the activities with their child- 
ren. Of the 96 carrying out activities, the majority, 65 (67.7 percent), 
did this daily, while 17 (17.7 percent) worked with the child at least 
once a week. The remaining parents reporting doing such activities less 
frequently or as needed. Nearly all participating parents (97 percent) 
indicated that the HCEEP project had provided the support, e.g., instruc- 
tions, materials, etc., needed to carry out the activities. 

In addition to carrying out project-prescribed activities with 
their own children, 85 percent of the parents were also involved in 
other ways with the project. Table 5-37 summarizes the extent of parent 
involvement in the various activities. The most frequent type of parti-- 
cipation was found in parent group activities (50.4 percent) and meeting with 
project staff (37.2 percent). The next most frequent types of participation 
were those wherein parents and children directly benefit, i.e., learning 
activities for parents (19,4 percent) and assisting teachers with children 
(15.5 percent). Four percent or less of the parents sampled were involved 
in program planning or operation activities. 

TABLE 5-37. NATURE AND EXTENT OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 
WITH HCEEP MODEL PROJECTS (N=129) 



NUMBER (%)* OF 

INVOLVEMENT OR ACTIVITY PARENTS REPORTING 



Parent groups 


65 


(50.4) 


Meetings with project staff 


48 


(37.2) 


Learning activities for parents 


25 


(19.4) 


Assisting teachers with children 


20 


(15.5) 


Planning policy-making 


5 


(3.9) 


Disseminating information 


5 


(3.9) 


Assisting in administration 


2 


(1.6) 


Evaluating program 


1 


(0.8) 


Did not participate 


19 


(14.7) 



Multiple responses; percents do not total to 100. 
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Fifty-seven interviewed parents (most of whom were the mothers) 
indicated that other family members or care-givers had also participated 
in the HCEEP model projects' programs. Of these other family members 
participacing, 15 were siblings, 9 were grandparents, and 5 were some 
other relative. 

Across all 129 parents, 89.6 percent felt that there was enough 
opportunity for them to participate in the program. Only four percent 
stated there was not enough opportunity; 6.4 percent did not know. 

Overall, most of the parents sampled (95.3 percent) felt that 
there was generally good communication between themselves and the project 
staff concerning the needs and problems of the children involved. 
Similarly, most parents (91.9 percent) indicated that they had been given 
the opportunity to express their feelings and suggestions about the 
program and their children's activities. Most frequently, the exchange 
occurred during informal discussions with project staff. Formally scheduled 
meetings and home visits also provided opportunities for interaction , 
but to a lesser extent than did informal meetings. Of 99 parents who had 
given suggestions to project staff, 65 (65.7 percent) reported that their 
suggestions had been used, 3 (3.0 percent) reported no use of suggestions-, 
and 31 (31.3 percent) did not know if staff had acted on the suggestions. 

Parent Perception of Program Effect 

The 129 parents of children assessed with the CEEDI were asked 
if they thought their children had made any improvements or shown any 
positive change since entering the program. Approximately 96 percent 
said that they had perceived such changes. Table 5-38 describes the nature 
of the parent-perceived changes. All categories of skill areas were 
mentioned by at least 18.6 percent of the parents. Improvements in 
language and communication were the most noticed, with 79.8 ijercent of 
the parents naming that skill category. Cognitive and problem-solving 
skills as well as social relationships with other adults were less 
frequently mentioned. It is of interest that while relatively few parents 
reported prescribed activities in the areas of social skills (see Table 5-36), 
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a significantly greater proportion perceived positive changes in these 
skill areas, particularly in relationships of their children with other 
children. 

TABLE 5-38. POSITIVE CHANGES IN CHILD BEHAVIOR AS 
PERCEIVED BY PARENTS (N=124) 



NWffiER (%)* OF 



SKILL AREA PARENTS REPORTING 



Language, Communication 


99 


(79.8) 


Motor 


62 


(50.0) 


Attention 


52 


(41.9) 


Self-help 


48 


(38.7) - 


Relationship With Other Children 


46 


(37.1) 


Relationship With Family Members 


27 


(21.8) 


Relatipnship With Other Adults 


23 


(18.6) 


Problem-solving, Cognition 


23 


(18.6) 



Multiple responses, percents do not equal to 100. 



Parents were asked if they felt that the reported changes could 
be attributed to their children's participation in the HCEEP programs. 
An overwhelming proportion (97.6 percent) said yes, and 2.4 percent did 
not know. 

In addition to asking parents about effects the program had on 
children, parents were also asked if they, the parents, had personally 
gained anything from participation in this program. Approximately 80 
percent (103) replied that they had in one or more ways. The most frequently 
mentioned benefit was knowledge of how to x^ork with their children (83.4 
percent). The next most frequently cited were knowledge of children's 
problems and needs (57.2 percent) and of children's abilities (42,7 percent). 

Interview items specifically inquired about parental expec- 
tations regarding their children, and the role the HCEEP projects played 
in influencing the child's future. First, parents were asked if the 
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programs helped them in forming realistic expectations for their children's 
future. Of 129 parents, approximately 66 percent replied that it had, 26 
percent said it had not, and 8 percent did not know or couldn't say. 
Parents were also asked if they thought their children's participation in 
the programs would improve their opportunities for schooling, employment, 
and a full social life. Approximately 84 percent answered yes, 4 percent 
no, and 12 percent did not know or could not say. 

Parental Satisfaction 

Parents were asked about their satisfaction/dissatisfaction with 
program services, staff, and facilities. The overwhelming majority 
expressed satisfaction with these aspects. Approximately 96 percent 
were satisfied with services their children received and 87 percent with 
facilities and equipment. Ninety-seven percent felt that all or most of ^ 
the project staff were well-qualified to work with their children. 

When asked if there were any ways in which the projects might 
change to serve children better, 46 parents (36 percent) replied that there 
were. Analysis of the suggestions offered, however, indicates that most 
had to do with the amount of present services, rather than what the services 
were or how the project operated. That is, suggestions frequently 
included more contact hours, more speech therapists to deliver services, 
expanded service to other handicapping conditions, addition of a summer 
program, etc. In addition to the above suggestions, the following comments 
were made by one or two parents each: need for more homogenous grouping 
and more individualized attention; need for an underlying philosophy rather 
than trying to t.* everything to every child; more openness of staff to 
provide child progress information that was previously refused to parent; 
and need for transportation. 

The parental perceptions of program effectiveness are summarized 
by responses to interview items on program success. Overall, 83.0 percent 
(107) of the parents felt that the project was very successful in meeting 
their children's needs, 11.0 percent felt they were somewhat successful, 
and 6.3 percent were not sure. No parents felt projects were unsuccessful 
in that regard. 
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Summary 

An interview was conducted at the end ol: the school year with 
the parent(s) of 129 children who had been assessed (pre- and posttested) 
with the CEEDI. Data wc^.re collected on types of parental involvement in 
HCEEP programs, perception of program effect, and satisfaction with program 
services, staff, and facilities. The following points summarize infor- 
mation obtained through the interview of parents. 

• Of the 129 parents, 100 (77.5 percent) reported that 
HCEEP project staff had prescribed activities for them 
to do with their children at home. Ninety-six carried 

out the activities, the majority (65) of whom did this daily. 
The extent to which these activities were carried out did 
not differ between parents of children served in center-based 
projects and parents of children served in home-based 
projects. HCEEP staff provided needed support to carry out 
activities for 97 percent of participating parents. 

• In addition to prescribed learning activities, 85 percent 

of the parents were involved in HCEEP projects in some other 
way, primarily in parent groups, meetings, or assisting 
with children. Less than 4 pet cent were involved in program 
planning or operation activities. 

• Parents reported ample opportunity to participate in the 
program, and generally good communication between themselves 
and project staff. 

• Ninety-seven percent of the parents perceived improvements 
or positive changes in their child since program entry. 
All categories of skill areas were .mentioned by at least 
18.6 percent of the parents, with language and communication 
skill improvement most frequently noticed (79.8 percent). 
Ninety-six percent of the parents attributed reported changes 
to their children's participation in the HCEEP programs. 

• Eighty percent of the parents reported that they had personally 
benefitted from participation in the HCEEP program. These 
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benefits included knowledge of how to work with their 
children, their children's problems, needs, and abilities. 
Sixty-six percent of the parents reported HCEEP assistance 
in helping them form realistic expectations for their 
children's future, and 84 percent thought their children's 
participation in the programs improved opportunities for 
schooling, employment, and full social life. 

• An overwhelming majority of parents were satisfied with 
the HCEEP projects in terms of services (97 percent), 
facilities ^and equipment (87 percent), and staff (97 
percent). Changes, which were suggested by 36 percent of the 
parents, were concerned with obtaining more of the same 

kind of service, rather than changing existing operation. 

• Overall, 82.7 percent of the parents perceived the project - 
as being very successful, with 11.0 percent perceiving 

it as somewhat successful in meeting their children's needs. 
No- parents felt projects were unsuccessful in that regard. 
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Cost Analysis 

Pro j ect ' Expenditures 

Table 5-39 is a summary of the direct cost analysis by project. 
Each row in the table is identified by the appropriate measure and each 
column presents the value for each of 28 projects reporting. The projects 
have been arranged in descending order based on the Direct Cost Per 
Child. The Direct Cost Per Child values range from a high of $4,112 to 
a low of $353. It is apparent that there is a relationship between the 
child-contact stsff ratio and the cost per child. 

The median direct cost per child is aboat $1,000 (columns • 
14 and 15). The median child-contact staff ratio is* about 6 to 1. Seven 
projects have direct cost per child in excess of $1,780. The child- 
contact staff ratio for these projects is 4.9 to 1 or lower. The ratios 
for these seven projects appear to be low, and, of course, the costs are 
quite high. These low child-staff ratios and high costs are understand- 
able in hospital settings where handicaps of the children are severe or 
the children are very young. This is not the case with these HCEEP projects. 
These HCEEP projects do not appear to be dealing with children who 
have severe handicaps or with very young children. The children do not 
require the types of treatment that would be offered in a hospital- 
type setting, \nien viewed in this light the low child-staff ratios 
and high direct cost per child appear to be' excessive. 

On the other hand, the table shows six projects with direct cost 
per child less than $700. And the child-contact staff ratio is 11 to 1- or 
higher. These higher child-contact staff ratios are probably reasonable 
for projects with older, preschool children with less severe handicaps, 
e.g., projects in public school settings dealing with EMR children, or 
home-based projects in which the professional visits the home on a once- 
a-week basis. It may be that the circumstances surrounding these projects 
allow for a higher child-staff ratio and thus lower direct cost per child. 



The number of staff used in these measures includes only paid project 
staff in direct contact with children. 
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The BEH should be aware that there is a considerable variation in the child- 
staff ratio from a high of 15.5 to 1 to a low of 2.1 to 1. 

The direct cost per child and the child-contact staff ratios 
fall into roughly three categories as follows; 

High Cost~$l,542 to $4,113— less than 7 to 1 child-staff 
ratio , 

Median Cost~$943 to $l,344~between 2.8 and 9.3 to 1 child- 
staff ratio 

^ Low gDst~$353 to $821— greater than 8.7 to 1 child-staff 
ratio 

There is a general consistency across the projects when considered 
on the basis of direct cost per child and child-teacher ratio. It appears 
that projects with expenditures in excess of about $2,000 per child are not 
gaining proportionately in effectiveness in terms of child growth (see Cost 
Per Child, page V-40). On the other hand, those projects with direct cost 
per child less than about $1,000 appear to be able to operate in a fairly 
effective fashion. This is due, of course, to the fact that these projects 
are such that the child-staff ratio can be as high as 15 to 1 without 
materially affecting the child growth. 

It is important to point out that the expenditures do not indicate 
SEH's share of the expense. The revenues for the projects can come from 
at least four different sources— Federal government, state government, local 
government, or private sources. In most cases, the revenues are obtained 
from at least two of these sources, including the Federal government. 

Allocation of Staff by Function 



For 28 of the HCEEP projects it was possible to determine the 
approximate allocation of staff effort to the major functions performed 
on the projects. The 28 projects completed Table B of the cost form. 
That is, they were able to estimate the allocation of time, on a percentage 
basis, to the major functions. 




The staff considered here is the paid project staff in direct contact 
with children. 
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The analysis of this allocation of person effort is aggregated 
across the 28 projects • The number of personnel was distributed to each 
function in accordance with the indicated percentage of time allocated 
to the function* This was accomplished by multiplying the number of 
personnel (FTE) for the function by the indicated percentage of time allo- 
cated to the function. This resulted in a weighted average of perum-ef fort 
for the given function. This weighted average for each funct.ion was chen • 
averaged across the 28 projects. This resulted in a distribution of person- 
effort by function. Finally, the effort by function was normalized as a 
percentage for each function. 

Table 5-40 shows the distribution of efforts by major function. 
It will be noted that the largest defined percent of effort is in Instructional 
Service to Children, i.e., 16.1 percent. Next is Management and Adminsitration 
with 5.5 percent, followed by Dissemination and Replication with 5.1 percent. 

There were 23 different categories of "other". They included 
such things as: Heads tart workshop, 'training student teachers, parent 
counselling, pre-service training, research, food service records, and 
so forth. The two "otner" categoreis that were reported most frequently 
were secretarial dutues and instructional support, as indicated at the bottom 
of Table 5-40. 

For the defined functions, it appears that the effort is fairly 
evenly distributed across the major functions except for those pointed 
out above. It is somewhat surprising that the combined effort associated 
with direct time with children is 26.4 percent, only a little over one-fourth 
the effort. This is the combination of effort for Instructional Services to 
Children, Therapeutic Services to Children, Supplementary Services to Children 
and Parents, Screening Services for Admission, and Evaluation of Children. 
It could be argued that the remainder of the major functions contribute in- 
directly to the benefit of children, e.g., services to parents, curriculum 
development, etc. Including the share of effort for these functions, how- 
ever, does not materially affect the effort allocated to the children. The 
ten defined functions account for a little under half the effort, i.e., 
46.3 percent; whereas the total "other" functions account for over half the 
effort, i.e., 53.7 percent. 
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TABLE 5-40. AVERAGE PERCliNTAGE OF EFFORT BY MAJOR 
FUNCTION (ACROSS 28 PROJECTS) 



Major Function Ef forriuofat ed 

Management and Administration 5 5^ 

Instructional Services to Children 16.1 
Therapeutic Services to Children 3.4 
Services to Parents 



Subtotal 
TOTAL 



4.5 
2.1 



2.1 
2.7 
2.4 



Supplementary Services to 
Children and Parents ' 

Screening Services for 
Admission 

Evaluation of Children 
Curriculum Development 

In-Service Training of Staff 2.4 

Dissemination and Replication 5.1 

Subtotal 
Other 

Secretarial Duties 3 j_ 

Instructional Support a'q 

All Others ^'^ 



43.8 



46.3% 



53.7% 
100.0% 



The results of this aggregated analysis indicate that the projects 
do not devote a significant percentage of the person-effort to the direct 
services to children. The primary purpose of the HCEEP projects is to 
demonstrate a replicable sex-vice program for children. Although the pro- 
jects have as one goal to help in the growth of the preschool children, this 
is not their main mission. In this regard the projects do devote a large 
percentage of effort in the direct service to children but also devote effort 
to developing the programs for replication by other projects that are pro- 
viding services to handicapped, preschool children. 
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Services Provided Without Charge 

The last part of the cost form, Table C, was used to collect in- 
formation on services and cost of services provided to the projects with- 
out charge by other agencies. One part of the Replications, Form A was 
used to collect similar information on volunteer services. The data from 
these two forms were combined in this analysis. 

Table 5-41 is a summary of the effort and estimated cost of the 
effort, as reported by 28 projects. The total hours per year and total 
cost are the sum of the services and cost provided other agencies and/or 
volunteers, for the 28 projects. 

It will be noted that the total dollar value of these free ser- 
vices is almost a quarter million dollars. If all projects received an equal 
amount this would represent about $9,000 per project. The fact is that some 
projects received substantially more than others. Three projects received 
more than $35,000 in free services. Another six projects received over 
$15,000 in free services. These are very significant contributions of 
assistance. 

The "Other" category in Table 5-41 includes "psycholinguists, 
nutritionists, deaf educators, community materials, supervision, classroom 
teachers, dissemination, etc. The combined effort in this category is 12,000 
hours with an estimated cost of over $65,000. 

This analysis of donated services reveals that the HCEEP projects 
are receiving significant assistance from the local communities. Some 
project seems to be more able to acquire these donated services than others. 
However, the overall effect has to be of benefit to the HCEEP projects and, 
of course, the participating children. 
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TABLE 5-41. SUMMARY OF SERVICES PROVIDED WITHOUT 

CHARGE BY OTHER AGENCIES AND/OR VOLUNTEERS 



SERVICES 



Social Services 
Recreation 
Medical 
Dental 

Counseling/Guidance 

Transportation 

In-Service Training 

Food Service 

Occupational Therapy 

Physical Therapy 

Speech or Speech/ 
Hearing Therapy 

Parent Education/ 
Training 

Other 
Total 



TOTAL HOURS/YEAR 

2,401 
960 
1,710 
84 
3,207 
3,185 
992 
1,943 
2,267 
1,224 

4,438 

2,769 
12,189 
37,369 



TOTAL COST 

$ 12,660 
3,720 

22,128 
1,870 

30,945 

11,050 
9,710 

15,110 
4,790 
8,118 

29,469 

33,444 
65,638 
$248,652 
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Follov-Up of Graduates 

This task was concerned x^^ith the outcome of HCEEP placement and 
intervention. Efforts were directed toward answering the questions (1) 
"IJhat happens to children when they leave an early childhood program?" and 
(2) "What effect does HCEEP experience have on participants in comparison 
with peers not sharing this experience?" 

More specifically, the following seven research questions were 

studied. 

(1) To what extent is the placement of HCEEP graduates 
known? 

(2) Into what types of placement settings are graduates 
placed? 

(3) What is the extent of coordination between HCEEPs 
projects and placement settings? 

(4) What is the extent of follow-up assistance given by 
the HCEEP projects to placement setting'3? 

(5) How appropriate was the placement of. .graduates 
followed~up? 

(6) What is the present status of followed-up graduates 
in terms of handicap, cognitive skills, and social 
skills? 

(7) What degree of interest ha.'e parents of HCEEP graduates 
shown in their child's progress and school activities 
compared with parents of other handicapped or non--- 
handicapped children? 

Two types of data were gathered from 32 HCEEP projects. The 
first type summarized placement of all "graduates" of the 32 projects 
between May and August 1974. These data address research questions 1 
and 2. The second type provided more in-depth information on a sample 
of the total number of those graduates. These data are directed toward 
answering questions 3 through 7. 

* Data collection forms used for child follow-up are found in Appendix A, 
'gp^^" pages A-15 through A-44. 
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Placement of All Graduates 

Research Questions 1 and 2: "To what extent is the placement 
of HCEEP graduates known", and "Into what types of placement settings are 
graduates placed?" Data obtained from the HCEEP Student Follow-Up Data 
Form - Part I (see Appendix A, page A-15) revealed that 755 children left 
or were graduated from the 32 HCEEP projects. Of these 755, placement 
was known for 688 children, or 91.1 percent. Table 5-42 presents a sum- 
mary of number and percentage of children in each type of placement setting. 
The graduates were fairly evenly distributed among the three main types of 
settings: special education classes or programs (34.7 percent), regular 
classes or programs with ancillary services (32.7 percent), and regular 
classes or programs without ancillary services (31.3). Overall, approxi- 
mately 74 percent of the placements were in the public school settings. 

Placement of Graduates Followed-Up 

Character istics of sample . From the total of 688 children for 
which placement was known, a sample of 95 was selected for more in-depth 
follow-up. Table 5-43 summarizes the age, handicapping condition reported 
by the HCEEP project, and the length of time spent in the HCEEP project. 
The ages of the majority of the 95 "graduates" sampled were between 5 and 
8 years old: 15.8 percent were 5-6, 29.5 percent were 6-7, and 27.4 percent 
were 7-8 years of age. 

The handicaps of graduates placed most frequently reported were: 
learning disability (13.7 percent), trainable mental retardation, and deaf 
(12.6 percent each). A non-specified "other" handicapping condition 
category represented 21.0 percent of the graduates followed up. Analysis 
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of this category indicates that the following conditions v;ere included: 
language/ communication delay, developmental delay, exceptional emotional 
needs, personal-social maladjustment, high risk/low birth weight, and 
neurologically iir.paired. 

Table 5-43 also presents the length of time the 95 graduates 
spent in the HCEEP programs. Approximately seventy-five percent of the graduates 
had spent at least seven months in HCEEP programs, with most (33.7 percent) being 
enrolled for 7 to 12 months. A little over 40 percent of the graduates 
had attended for more than one year, and 15.8 percent attended for more 
than two years. 

Characteristics of Teachers/Therapists of Graduates > The 95 
present placement setting teachers/therapists of the HCEEP graduates were 
interviewed to obtain more in-depth information related to Research 
Questions 3-7. The following describes the distribution of teacher/ 
therapist characteristics: 46.3 percent were regular classroom teachers, 
46.3 percent were special education classroom teachers, and 6.3 percent 
were resource teachers or supportive staff. There was one (1.1 percent) 
"no response" to this item. 

Research Question 3: What is the extent of coordination between 

it 

HCEEP projects and the placement settings? HCEEP projects, reported the 
number of pre-placement contacts their staff had had for the sample of 95 
graduates. Similar''^^ administrators, and teachers/ therapists at the present 
placement setting were asked during on-site interviews to report the number 
of pre-placement contacts they had with HCEEP staff. A total of 188 contacts, 
or an average of approximately two per child, were reported by HCEEP projects. 
By comparison, 86 contacts, or an average of slightly less than one per 
graduate were reported by receiving placement settings. This difference 
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Using the HCEEP Student Follow-Up: Verification of Placement-Part I, pa'>e A-19 

Using the Verification of Placement Form - Part II, and the Teacher/ 
Therapist Interview Form, page A-21. 
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could mean that more and/or different placement setting staff were contacted 
regarding the child than were interviewed by project data collectors. This 
appears to be a reasonable assumption because evidence indicates that in some 
cases, contacts initiated by HCEEP staff were made with higher administrative 
offices (e.g., central office administrators in LEAs, or coordinating Head 
Start offices) rather than with teachers/therapists. Following these 
contacts, the staffs of the two programs were then put in contact with each 
other. 

For 36 of the 95 graduates followed, the placement settings re- 
ported that child referrrl was made by an individual or agency other than the 
HCEEP projects. Of the 36, a parent or family member referred eight children, 
loc^l education agencies referred nine, fourteen children were referred by 
physicians and various unspecified community agencies, and the referral source 
was unknown for five children. The remaining 59 children were referred by 
the HCEEP projects. 

Research Question 4: What is the extent of follow-up assistance 
given by the HCEEP projects to placement settings? Teachers/therapists of 
graduates were asked about the need for and satisfaction with services from 
the HCEEP projects. Forty-eight of the 95 teachers/therapists at placement 
settings (50.5 percent) indicated that follow-up assistance was available 
from the HCEEPs, 40 (42.1 percent) stated it was not available, and 7 
(7.4 percent) were not able to respond to this item. ..Of the 40 teachers/ 
therapists stating that assistance was not available, 17 indicated that 
assistance was needed. 

Responses from the 55 teachers/therapists receiving assistance 
are summarized in Table 5-44. In the majority of cases (60.0 percent), the 
HCEEP staff initiated contacts, while for 18.2 percent the request came 
from the placement setting. In 20.0 percent of the cases the staff from the 
two programs already had a mutual working relationship, or a third party 
initiated a request. 
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The teachers/therapists provided 113 responses to the item 
reflecting the form of assistance provided to them by the HCEEP projects. 
Table 5--44 shows that the most freq^t type of assistance was simply general 
information about the children and/or family background— information 
routinely found in most children's record folder* Suggested classroom 
or behavior management techniques and suggested teaching activities 
or materials x>7ej:e less frequently mentioned (16*8 and 15.0 percent, 
respectively). Demonstration teaching and inservice training were in- 
frequently provided forms of assistance (1.7 percent each). An "other" 
category was mentioned by 35.1 percent of the respondents. This category 
included: observation of child and discussion of his/her progress, 
discussion of staffing, provision of special services (e.g., physical 
therapy, tutoring) or materials, and assistance with parental involvement. 

As further indicated in Table 5-43, teachers/ ther*. ->ists were 
generally satisfied with assistance provided to them: 60,0 percent stated 
they were "very satisfied", and 25.5 percent were somewhat satisfied. 

In addition to asking about assistance needed directly by teachers/ 
therapists, survey items addressed the extent of assistance that HCEEP 
projects provided in obtaining needed support services for their graduates. 
Twenty-txi7o teachers/therapists (23.2 percent) stated that additional 
services were needed, 61 (64.2 percent) said none were needed, and 12.6. 
percent did not know or gave no response. For the 22 cases needing additional 
supportive services, HCEFT> projects did provide assistance for 12 cases. 
For 3 of the 10 cases where services were not provided, the service was not 
available in the community. 

Research Question 5: How appropriate was the placement of 
graduates followed-up? Teachers/ therapists were asked to judge the 
appropriateness of the graduates' educational placement. Eighty-five of the 95 
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respondents (89,5 percent) judged the placements to be appropriate. The 
primary basis upon which this judgment was made was the appropriateness 
of the developmental level of the "graduate" in relation to other children 
.in the placement class or setting. Chronological age and grouping with 
children with similar handicaps and/or special needs were factors less 
often mentioned in considering placement appropriateness. Two factors 
mentioned in judging placement settings to be inappropriate were the 
difference between the developmental age of the graduate and other children 
in the setting, and lack of supportive services. 

Research Question 6: l>Jhat is the present status of followed-up 
graduates in terms of handicap, cognitive sklll5> and social skills? 

Handicapping Condition. Table 5-45 presents a comparison of the 
distribution of HCEEP judgments and placement settings judgments of graduate 
handicapping conditions. The greatest difference in handicapping condition 
occurs in the "non-handicapped", speech impaired, and "other" categories. 
While the HCEEP projects judged 1.1 percent of the graduates to be not 
handicapped, the placement setting judged 10.5 percent to be not handicapped. 
HCEEP projects judged 8.4 percent to be speech impaired, while the placement 
settings placed 16.8 percent in that category. HCEEP projects placed 21.0 
percent of the graduates in the non-specified "other" handicap category 
while the placement settings considered 7.4 percent as non-specified "other" 
handicapped. The discrepancies between the HCEEP projects and the placement 
settings are of particular interest for the "not handicapped" and "other" 
categories. The lack of a standardized method of assessing handicapping 
conditions and the variety of placement settings into which graduates are 
placed may account for some of these discrepancies. Also, it could be that 
HCEEP projects judged that nearly all the graduates had special needs, not 
all of which were related to a specific handicap. For example,, socially 
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TABLE 5-45. DISTRIBUTION OF HANDICAPPING CONDITION OF GRADUATES 

AS JUDGED BY HCEEP PROJECTS AND PLACEMENT SETTINGS (N=95) 



HANDICAPPING 


HCEEP 


PLACEMENT SETTING 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 




1 


1.1 


10 


10.5 


Retarded 


12 


12.6 


10 


10.5 


Educable Mentally 
Retarded 


3 


3.2 


5 


5.3 


Learning Disabled 


13 


13.7 


12 


12.6 


Speech Impaired 


8 


8.4 


16 


16.8 


Emotionally Disturbed 


6 


6.3 


7 


7.4 


Hard of Hearing 


4 


4.2 


3 


3.2 


Deaf 


12 


12.6 


12 


12.6 


Visually Impaired 


2 


2.1 


4 


4.2 


Crippled 


5 


5.3 


2 


2.1 


Other Health Impaired 


0 


0 


1 


1.1 

" ! 


Multiply Handicapped ^ 


9 


9.5 


6 


6.3 


Other 


20 


21.0 


7 


7.4 
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disadvantaged would be considered as an "other*' handicap, rather than as 
not handicapped. On the other hand, placement settings may think of the" 
term ''handicap" in the strictest terms, thereby considering such children 
as those socially disadvantaged to be "not handicapped". 

Another possible factor accounting for discrepancies may be the 
developmental level achieved by the graduate between the time of initial 
enrollment in the HCEEP project, and placement in another setting. For 
example, a child labeled as developmentally delayed ("other") or "learning 
disabled" by the HCEEP project may have achieved a more advanced developmental, 
level by the time he/she entered the placement setting and therefore have 
been judged "not handicapped" by the placement setting. 

Social Skills . Teachers/therapists were asked to report the 
status of the graduates' social skills relative to: (1) non-handicapped 
children, and (2) peers with a similar handicap who did not have an HCEEP 
experience. Table 5-46 summarizes the results of the above items* Compared 
with non-handicapped children, responding teachers/ therapists judged a 
total of 47.4 percent of the graduates to be more advanced (6.6 percent) 
or at about the same level socially (40.8 percent), and 52.6 percent less 
advanced. Examination of responses by handicapping condition indicates 
that the graduates who were trainable mentally retarded, multiply handicapped, 
or learning disabled made up about one-half of the cases judged as less 
advanced socially. 

Table 5-46 shows a noticeable difference, however, when the graduates 
were compared with peers who had a similar handicap. A total of 70.7 percent 
were more advanced or at the same level socially, with 41.5 percent in the 
"more advanced" category. Only 29.2 percent were judged as less advanced. 
Examination of -responses associated with specific handicaps shows a marked 
shift from judgments of "less advanced" to "about the same level" for 
trainable mentally retarded, and a general shift toward "more advanced" for 
learning disabled, speech impaired, and multiply handicapped. 



This information was obtained on the HCEEP Student Follow-Up Form, 
Part II, Section B. See page A-23. 
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TABLE 5-46. SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF HANDICAPPED FOLLOWED-UP 

GRADUATES COMPARED WITH NON-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, 
AND WITH PEERS WITH A SIMILAR HANDICAP 







No. 


(Percentage) 


Judged 


Compared 




More 


About the 


Less 


With 


N 


Advanced 


Same Level 


Advanced 


Non-handicapped 


76 


5(6.6) 


31(40.8) 


40(52.6) 


Peers with a 










Similar Handicap 


65 


27(41.5) 


19(29.2) 


19(29.2) 



This includes only the children whom both the HCEEP projects 
and the placement settings considered to be handicapped. 

N varies, since for each of the two groups, different numbers 
of teachers/therapists were unable to respond because they 
had no basis for comparison. 



In addition to obtaining teacher/therapists' judgment of the 
level of graduates' social skills in relation to other children, a 15- 
point checklist was completed by the teacher/therapists. Table 5-47 
summarizes the results of the checklist, by age. For most graduates, 
judgments were made on about 14 of the 15 checklist items, in some 
cases, teachers Indicated a "can't say" response. The results presented 
in the table can best be discussed in terms of two groups of graduates: 
the 3 and 4 year old graduates, and the 5 through 8 year old graduates. 
Approximately one-third (67.7 and 60.7 percent) of the items were passed 
by the younger 3 and 4 year olds. After 4 years of age, the percentage 
increases and levels; that is, for the 5 through 8 year old graduates, 
approximately 80 percent (74.7 to 89.4 percent) of the items were passed. 
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A social skills (15 items) and cognitive skills (15 items) checklist was 
devised using items from the Personal -Social and Cognitive Scales of the 
CEEDI, respectively. The checklists provide a ''short form" of the CEEDI 
to b€ used in assessing the HCEEP graduate performance within these two 
domains. A copy of the checklist is provided on page A-31. 
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TABLE 5-47. MEAN PERCENTAGE OF SOCIAL SKILLS CHECKLIST 
ITEMS REPORTED AS DEMONSTRATED/NOT 
DEMONSTRATED BY FOLLOWED-UP GRADUATES BY 
AGE (N=85) 



Age 


No. 


Items 
Rated 


Percentage 
Yes 


Percentage 
No 


3 


7 


14.1 


67.7 


32.3 


4 


7 


14.4 


60.7 


39.3 


5 


16 


14.4 


84.8 


15.2 


6 


28 


14.3 


79.7 


20.3 


7 


26 . 


13.3 


83.0 


17.0 


8 


4 


14.5 


74.7 


25.3 


Age Not 
Reported 


7 


14.1 


89.4 


10.6 



Cognitive Skills . In addition to making judgments regarding social 
skills of graduates compared with non-handicapped and with similarly 
handicapped peers, teachers/ therapists were similarly asked about cognitive 
skills. Table 5-48 summarizes the results of these comparisons. Comparable 
with social skills, responding teachers/therapists judged a total of 42.5 
percent of the graduates to be more advanced (5.4 percent) or at about the 
same level (36.9 percent) as non-handicapped children. Over one-half (57.5 
percent) were judged less advanced. Examination of specific handicapping 
conditions indicates that, as with social skills, about half of the graduates 
judged as less advanced were trainable mentally retarded, learning disabled 
or multiply handicapped. 
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TABLE 5-48. COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT OF HANDICAPPED FOLLOWED-UP 
GRADUATES* COMPARED \VITH NON-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, 
AND WITH PEERS WITH A. SIMILAR HANDICAP 



Compared 
With 


N** 


Percentage Judged 

More About the 
Advanced Same Level 


Less 
Advanced 


Non- handicapped 


73 


4 (5.5) 


27 (37.0) 


42 (57.5) 


Peers With a 

Similar Handicap 

\ 


64 


37 (57.8) 


12 (18.8) 


15 (23.4) 



This includes only the children whom both the HCEEP projects 
and the placement settings considered to ba handicapped. 

N varies, since for each of the two groups, different numbers 
of teachers/therapists were unable to respond because they 
had no basis for comparison. 

?vhen compared with similarly handicapped peers who had no' HCEEP 
experience, judgment of graduates' cognitive skills shifted toward the 
"more advanced" category. In such a comparison, a total of 76.6 percent w 
judged as more advanced (57.8 percent) or at the same level (18.8 percent) 
a« similarly h;indicapped peers. Noticeable percentage increases in the 
"more advanced" category were observed for the handicaps of trainable 
mentally retarded, deafness, and "other" handicapping conditions. 

As with social skills, teacher/therapists completed a 15 
point checklist of cognitive skills. Table 5-49 reports the results. 
On average, fewer items were rated for the cognitive checklist, with 
more teachers giving a "can't say" response. The table shows the results 
for items answered as "yes" or "no". A progressiva increase was noted in 
the percentage of items passed with increasing age for ages 3 through 6. 
At age 6, however, the number of items passed plateaued at approximately 
the 86 percent level. This plateau effect is similar to that reported for 
social skills, however, the age level of the occurrence was different. 
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TABLE 5-49. MEM PERCENTAGr OF COGNITIVE SKILLS CHECKLIST 

ITEMS REPORTED AS DEMONSTRATED/NOT DEMONSTRATED 
BY FOLLOWED-UP GRADUATES BY AGE (N=85) 



Age 


No. 


Items 
Rated 


Percentage 
Yes 


Percentage 
No 


3 


7 


12.4 


36.9 


63.1 


4 


7 


13.9 


57.7 


42.3 


5 


16 


13.1 


'7.8 


22.2 


6 


28 


13.6 


87.2 


12.8 


7 


26 


14.2 


85.1 


14.9 


8 


4 


14.8 


77.3 


22.7 


Age Not 
Reported 


7 


12.4 


86.4 


13.6 
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Research Question 7: What degree of interest have parents 
of HCEEP graduates shown in their child *s progress and school activities 
compared with parents of other handicapped or non-handicapped children? 
To obtain some relative measure of parental interest, teachers/therapists 
were asked to compare graduates* parents with parents of other handicapped 
children and of non-handicapped children. Table 5-50 displays the results. 
For the 10 graduates judged non-handicapped by the placement setting, 
50.0 percent of the parents were rated as having about the same interest 
level as parents of other children while 40.0 percent showed more interest. 
Only 10.0 percent showed less interest. 

When the parents of 85 graduates were compared with parents of 
other handicapped children, 37.7 percent were judged as having more in- 
terest, 25.9 percent as having about the same interest, and 15.3 percent 
as less interested. The remaining responses, 21.2 percent, were not 
applicable, e.g. there was no basis for comparison or the children had no 
parents. When compared with parents of non-handicapped children, a slightly 
higher proportion of graduates* parents tended to show more interest. How- 
ever, because of the relatively high percentage of responses which were not 
applicable, (appioximately 30 percent of the total number of responses), con- 
0_ elusions drawn from this comparison are tenuous. 
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Summary 

A follow-up effort was done to determine where graduates of 
HCEEP projects are placed and how they compared with other children not 
having an HCEEP experience. 

Data were collected from the 32 model projects for 755 children 
\^ho graduated between May and August, 1974. Of these, placement was 
known for 688, or 91.1 percent. The graduates were fairly evenly dis- 
tributed in three types of settings: special education classes or pro- 
grams, and regular classes or programs with and without ancillary 
services. Approximately 75 percent of the placements were in public 
school settings. 

Of the 688 children whose placements were known, a random 
sample of 95 were selected for more in-depth follow-up. Approximately 
73 percent of these children were in the 5-8 years age range. Using in- 
formation reported by the HCEEP projects, all handicapping conditions except 
"other health impaired" were represented. Approximately seventy-five percfent 
of the graduates had spent at least seven months in the HCEEP programs. 

The results of interviews with teachers/therapists are summarized 

below. 

• HCEEP projects reported making more pre-placement 
contacts than placement settings reported. The 
difference possibly may be accounted for by HCEEP contacts, 
with personnel other than those interviewed. 

• Approximately one-third of the graduates were referred 
to the placftment setting by individuals or agencies 
other than the HCEEP projects (i.e., parents, 
physicians, community agencies). 

• Assistance? to teachers/therapists was available from 
HCEEP projects for 50 percent of the graduates. Of 

the teachers/therapists who stated assistance was not made 
available, about 43 percent said they needed it. 
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• Contacts with placement settings x^ere generally HCEEP 
initiated or as a result of an already existing working 
relationship. 

• The most frequent form of assistance was in providing 
general information about the child/family background, 
although classroom techniques and materials were made 
available in some cases. Eighty-five percent of the 
teachers/therapists were satisfied with HCEE? assistance. 

• Placement of graduates was judged by teachers/therapists 
as appropriate in 89.5 percent of the cases. 

• Discrepancies in the type of handicapping condition a 
child was considered to have were noted. The "not 
handicapped" and "other handicap" categories showed 
the greatest inconsistencies. Differences may be 
accounted for by application of varying definitions 
or by actual improvement in children with mild 
handicaps, developmental lag, or cultural differences. 

• Compared with non-handicapped children, graduates were 
generally judged at the same or a lower level, in 
social and cognitive behavior. However, compared to 
similarly handicapped children who had no HCEEP 
experience, the teachers/therapists judged graduates 
as more advanced. This was particularly noted for 
graduates who were trainable mentally retarded, multiply 
handicapped, learning disabled (primarily in social 
skills), or deaf (primarily in cognitive skills). 
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Replication and Dissemination Strategies 

Replication 

One of the desired outcomes of the HCEEP effort is the stimulation 
of new early childhood programs for handicapped children based on the model 
projects as well as utilization of various components of the model in new or 
already existing programs. The terra BEH has associated with this activity 
is "replication". \^±le the term literally means duplication or reproduction, 
it seems unlikely that all components of a unique educational program could 
be transferred from one setting to another. Model HCEEP projects have been 
required to report annually "whole" and "partial" "replications", however, 
little has been known either about the programs named as replications or the 
methods used by model project directors and staff in disseminating information 
about their projects. Based on the wide variation in numbers of replications 
reported model projects it appeared that no criteria or standard existed^ 
regarding when a program was considered as a replication. Thus, the present 
study sought to provide information that would describe what a replication was, 
as interpreted by the model projects^ 

Three closely related research questions were asked concerning 
replication. They are: 

(1) What is the extent of replication? 

(2) l^at is the nature of contacts between the model 
projects and the replications they claim? . 

(3) I^at is the correspondence (in terras of program 
characteristics) between the model projects and 
their claimed replications? 

Because of the nature of the data collected, a generalized case study rather 
than a normative study approach has been utilized. 



As recommended in the Request for Proposals 73-14. 
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What is the Extent of Replication ? Each of the 32 model projects 
was asked to list the whole and partial replications it claimed. This 
-request is similar to that made of model projects for their year-end final 
report. Table 5-51 shows the numbers for both operational and outreach 
projects. In total, 196 replications were claimed. It should be noted that 
while 15 model projects were in the operational phase (i.e., funded for the 
third year to provide direct services to children and develop a valid model, 
but not obligated to stimulate replications), all but 3 claimed from 1 -to 
15 replications. The 17 model projects in the outreach phase (i.e., in the 
fourth, fifth, or sixth year of funding, and \^hose objective was information 
dissemination and stimulation of replications) accounted for approximately 
70 percent of the claimed replications. The numbers claimed range from 2 to 
33, with one 4th year model claiming no replications. 

TABLE 5-51. NUMBER OF REPLICATIONS CLAIMED 
BY MODEL HCEEP PROJECTS 



r 

Number 


i Model' 
} 


s Year of 


Funding (1974-75) 


1 

Total 




3rd* 


4 th 


** 

5th 


** 

6th 




Model Projects 


15 


7 


4 


6 


AAA 

32 


[Replications 

i 

1 


59 


37 


23 


77 

- 


196 



Operational projects providing direct services to children 

Outreach projects aimed at dissemination of information and 
stimulation of replications 

Four of the 32 models did not claim replications 
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A review of the listing of 196 replications suggested that at 
least some of the programs could not be considered as duplications or 
reproductions of the model projects. For example, two models listed 2 and 
3 other HCEEP models, respectively, as replications. In two cases, direcr.ors 
of HCEEP model projects listed other programs of which they were also the 
director. One model listed three similar projects funded in the same school 
district as the model as well as programs in several different school 
buildings in the same school district. Several model projects were unable 
to provide full addresses or contact persons at claimed replications, in- 
dicating that the relationship between the two programs was not a close, 
continuing one as should be expected. 

In contrast to the apparent over-eagerness of some models to 
list replications, a few models, with readily usable components, appeared 
to be doing little to stimulate replications. However, it was learned during, 
the course of the numerous evaluation contacts that at least some of these 
models were disseminating certain components or materials. For example, 
one model had distributed (nationally) approximately 13,000 copies of a 
nonstandardized instrument used as a basis for program planning, yet the 
project disseminating the instrument claimed only two replications. 
Other models noted at the end of a relatively short list of replications 
that curriculum and other educational materials were used by numerous 
other programs. 

An examination of the mail and interview responses from a sample 
of 78 claimed replications indicates that programs claimed as replications 
by models do not necessarily consider themselves as such. Fifty-six of the 
78 (71.8 percent) acknowledged contact with the models and indicated at 
least receipt and use of information, training, and/or materials. Fourteen 
(18.0 percent), however, responded that their program had not replicated 



* Replication, Form B, was mailed to 121 claimed replications, and on-site 
interviews were conducted at 15 sites. Eighty-seven (72 mail and 15 in- 
terview) responses to Replication, Form B, wer^returned . Of these, 
8 mail. forms were uncompleted because of the lack of sufficient addresses 
or name of a contact person at th^ claimed replication. One more mail 
form was not sufficiently complef.til to determine if the program was a 
replication. Thus N»78 unless otherwise reported. 
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the model • Responses of one more respondent indicated that the program 
was not in any way a replication of the model that claimed it. In these 
15 cases, contact between models and claimed replications was minimal and 
the relationship appeared to be one wherein brief technical assistance or 
a talk was provided, a third party evaluation was done by staff from the 
model project, or materials were received. 

In addition to the 15 who were determined not be replications, two 
replications claimed by one model named other HCEEP models exclusively as the 
source of components used. Three more replications were state departments 
of education which had utilized model project. staff in developing a state plan 
for early childhood education, and two replications were programs in the 
planning stage which were not yet operational. Overall, a total of 22, or 
28.2 percent of the claimed replications which were sampled did. not appear 
to utilize model projects as a basis for providing direct services to children. 

Information gained from on-site interviews at 15 claimed replication 
programs tended to validate the mail responses. One planned on-site visit 
could not be made because a contact person could 'not be located within a 
relatively large organization named by the model project. Therefore, an 
alternate program was visited. Compared to the 1 of 16 (6.25 percent) that 
could not be contacted personally for on-site visit, 8 of 72 (11.1 percent) 
of the mail questionnaires were returned due to lack of sufficient mailing 
information provided by the model projects. Of the 15 programs visited on- 
site, 3 (20 percent) stated they were not replications, compared with 30.1 
percent for mail respondents. The nature of the relationship between the 
claimed, but not confirmed, replications and the model projects were; 
attendance of three day inservice training, but no implementation of any 
components; use of model for observation by student nurses;, and paid 
evaluation of the program Jby the director of the model projects. 

Characteristics of Claimed Replication. Information regarding 
the 56 programs acknowledging some type of replication of a model project 
was reviewed to determine type of agency and funding. Table 5-52 presents 
the types of agency represented in the sample of replications. As expected, 
Che type of agency most frequently implementing features of the model projects 
is a state or local education agency. Also, several Head Start programs 
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TABLE 5-52. TYPE OF AGENCY REPRESENTED BY SAMPLE 
0? rvCKNOI.'LEDGED REPLICATIONS (N=56) 



Type of Agency 


Frequency 


Head Start 


9 


SEA/LEA 


25 


Private Education 


3 


Mental Health 


3 


Mental Retardation 


2 


Health 


6 


Welfare 


2 


University 


3 


Other 


2 


No Ansx^er 


1 



I \ 

utilized e^xpertise of HCEEP models. This was perhaps spurred by the mandate 
that handicapped children will represent 10 percent of Head Start child 
populations, as well as federal encouragement for collaboration of HCEEP 
and Head Start. 

Table 5-53 presents a summary of the funding sources of the 56 
replications. Thirty-two of the 56 replications (57.1 percent) received 
federal funds. Of these 32, 27 received over 60 percent of their funding 
from this source. This percentage is not surprising in view of the various 
types of agencies represented in the sample and the variety of federal pro- 
grams from which funding can be secured. Of the 22 replications receiving 
local funds, it appears that either a small proportion, 0-30 percent, or else 
nearly all, 91-100 percent, monies were made available locally. A similar 
situation appears regarding state funds. When private monies were utilized, 
they represented less than half the budgets of the five programs involved, 
"other" sources, such as foundations contributed less than half of the support 
to 5 of the 6 programs that had secured them. 

Additionally, a considerable number of replications reported more 
than one funding source. Of the 56 replicating programs, 20 reported only 
one source of funding; 24 programs were receiving funding from two sources; 
7 reported three sources of funding; and two indicated four funding sources. 
Three of the replication projects were not aware of the program's sources of 
funding. 173 
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TABLE 5-53. SOURCES AND PERCENTAGE OF FUNDING 
OF REPLICATING PROGRAMS (N=53)* 



f" 

Percentage 




Funding Source 




of Funding 


Federal 


Local 


State 


Private 


Other 


; 1-10 


1 


4 


3 


0 


2 • 




1 


7 


1 


0 


0 






5 


1 


3 


1 


; 31-40 


0 


2 


1 


1 


0 


, 41-50 


1 


0 


1 


1 


2 


' 51-60 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


61-70 


4 


0 


1 


0 


0 


71-80 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


81-90 


5 


0 ■ 


0 


0 


0 


91-100 


8 


4 


9 


0 


1 


Total 


32 


22 


• 18 


5 


6 




(57.1%) 


(39.3%) 


(32.1%) 


(8.9%) 


(10.7%) 



* Three of the 56 Replications did. not know 'source of funding. 

In summary, it is hazardous to determine on the basis of numbers 
reported, the extent to which model HGEEP projects have been replicated by 
other programs. It appears that some models do not use materials, technical 
assistance provided, or visits to the model project site as a basis for 
including names of other programs in their list of replications. However, 
many other projects do include such contacts without clarifying this in 
their reports. It is apparent, too, that most model projects do not follow- 
up contacts with claimed replication sites to determine what, if anything, 
is being utilized, how, and how well the procedures or materials are being 
implemented. 

The sample of programs that were considered as replications were 
most frequently an SEA or LEA, although several Head Start programs were also 
included. Over one-half the sample received federal funding which represented 
a substantial portion of their budgets. Nearly one-half utilized local funds 
which represented 40 percent or less of their budgets. 
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I^at is the Nature of the Contacts Between Model Projects and 
the Replication They Claimed ? The data associated with the preceding 
research question clearly indicated that the nature of the relationships 
between model HCEEP projects and their claimed replications is quite diverse 
To more completely describe the contacts, questions were asked of claimed 
replications regarding the types of contact (s) made or assistance provided 
by the model project. Response categories included: "No assistance.", 
"training", "general orientation", "general literature", "special materials" 
or "other"- The data from 76 responding programs associated with 28 models 
that claimed replications are summarized in Tables 5-54 and 5-55. 

Table 5-54 reports the number of categories in which claimed 
replications had contact with models. Ten reported no contact or assistance 
that they considered significant had been made with the models. ^ Most of 
the replications, however, reported 3 or 4. different categories of contacts 
with the respective models. ; 

TABLE 5-54. NUMBER OF CATEGORIES OF ASSISTANCE RECEIVED BY 
A SAMPLE OF CLAIMED REPLICATIONS (N-76) 



Number of 

Categories of ^ 
Assistance Received 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



Number (%)** of 
Replications 
Reporting 



10 (13.1) 

8 (10.5) 

5 (6.5) 

19 (25.0) 

31 (40.7) 

3 (3.9) 



Categories of assistance include: (1) orientation, (2) in-service 
training, (3) general literature, (4) special materials, and (5) 
other. 

Total does not equal 100%. 



Two of the 78 respondents did not provide information concerning types of 
contact between HCEEP model and replications. 
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Table 5-55 indicates the nature of contact that claimed repli- 
cations reported having with the model projects. Multiple categories could 
be checked by respondents. The most frequent type of contact concerned 
exchange of materials. Fifty-five programs (72.4 percent) received general 
literature regarding model projects. This literature included general pro- 
ject description, specifications of curriculum requirements, descriptions 
of material or equipment used, descriptions of staff requirements, and des- 
criptions of facilities or space. Fifty-six replications received special 
materials from model projects, primarily curriculum materials and diagnostic 
and/or the evaluation instruments or procedures. 

TABLE 5-55. NATURE OF CONTACT PROVIDED BY MODEL 

HCEEP PROJECTS TO A SAMPLE OF CLAIMED 
REPLICATIONS (N«76) 



Number (%) of 

Categories of Replications 

Contacts* Reporting 

Orientation 48 (63.2) 

In-service training 48 (63.2) 

General Literature 55 (72.4) 

Special Materials 56 (73.7) 

Other 12 (15.8) 



Respondents checked multiple categories 
as applicable. 



Table 5-55 indicates that general orientation to the model pro- 
jects was provided 48 of 76 (63.2 percent) replications. Twenty of the 
contacts were made at the replication site, 25 at the model site, and 10- 
at some other location. Eight respondents did not indicate location.* 



* Multiple contacts were reported by some replications, thus the sum 1« 
greater than 48. "^"^ 
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In-service training was reported by 48 (63.2 percent) replications. 
This may have been the only type of assistance or may have been one of multiple 
categories of contact received. Over half (53.6 percent) of the at least 
356 persons trained by the 28 model projects involved were teachers. Pro- 
gram directors and teacher aides from replications were the next most fre- 
quently mentioned, 31 and 30, respectively. Other staff positions involved 
were psychologists and psychometrists , 21, and coordinators or supervisors, 
17, A variety of othe^r positions comprised the remaining numbers. ' 

Other types of contact reported by 12 replications included 
consultation, presentations to parent-teacher organizations, assistance in 
developing a toy lending library, and visits to the model site for observation 
purposes • 

In summary, the nature of the contacts between model and replication 
programs consisted of dissemination of descriptive information through literature 
dissemination of special materials, provision of general orientation sessions, 
and conduct of in-service training sessions. More than three-fourths of the 
responding replications reported receiving literature and/or materials. Iwo- 
thirds had been involved in some direct contact with the model project staff, 
ranging from brief visits for observation purposes to one of more extensive 
workshops covering up to 1-1/2 weeks. 

What is the Correspondence Between the Model Projects and Their 
Claimed Replications ? The extent of replication and the nature of interaction 
between a model HCEEP project and claimed replications can be further described 
and qualified by comparing selected components of model projects and replications 
to determine their corresponderice. The components compared related toj 
educational program, child pop ♦iation seipved, and staff, characteristics. 



Some respondents did not report how many staff members received training. 

I 
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It should be stressed that a high correspondence between a model 
and its claimed replications does not necessarily indicate a causal relation- 
ship, i.e., that the model was responsible for claimed replications character- 
istics. Rather, it indicates that techniques and procedures used by each were 
similar for whateyer reason. The popularity and ' a acceptance of various 
curricula, e.g., Peabody Language Kit, etc., and tests, e.g., Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children, Illinois Test of Psycholingustic Abilities, 
etc., as well as the common or standard types of equipment, e.g., hearing 
aids for hearing impaired, etc., and location of service delivery, e.g., 
center, as in a school building, dictates that many models and claimed 
replications will be similar because of circumstances. Only a minority of 
model projects had developed one or more program components so unique that 
they were readily identified with only one project. Unique features or 
components of the model programs are noted, where appropriate, in the 
following discussion. 

Educational Program . Six elements of educational programs of 
31 HCEEP models projects and 56 respective replications are presented 
and discussed below to describe the correspondence. The elements ares 
curriculum, diagnosis, evaluation, theoretical model, service delivery, 
and equipment facilities. 

Curriculum. An immediate difficulty in making direct comparisons 
was encountered regarding definition of model project curricula. Fifteen 
models reported developing and using their own curriculum guides and materials. 
Of these, materials from six models could be readily identified with their 
sources. However, 7 of the 31 models reported that they used curriculum 
guides and materials developed by other model projects, primarily three 
of the six previously mentioned. Thus, in the strictest sense, some of 



One model failed to return the data form despite numerous requests. The 

56 programs included as replications were those identified as a result of the 

analysis described under the first research question. 
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the models were replications of other model projects. Two models used their 
own identifiable curriculum plus that of other models. The remaining models 
had no curriculum guides or materials that were unique to their projects; 
that is, they utilized one or more types of off-the-shelf materials readily 
available through publishers, and/or teacher-made materials as appropriate 
for the population serve'^ . In comparing models with their claimed replications, 
however, each model's listing of curriculum was considered as unique to that 
project whether the materials originated with the project. or were developed or 
purchased from another source. 

Each of the replicating programs was asked to indicate the 
curriculum • i and its source. Fifty-two replications were comp-ired 
with the ap -iate models. Table 5-56 summarizes this information. 
Seven of the 52 respondents who completed this item (13.5 percent) used 
basically the same curriculum specified by its respective model, 20 
(38.5 percent) used curriculum of the model project plus off-the-shelf or 
teacher-made materials), three (5.8 percent) used part of their model's 
curriculum only. Overall, the curricula associated with model projects 
were utilized in whole or in part by 30 of 52 programs acknowledging, 
replication of the model. Twenty-two replications (42.3 percent) used 
only curricula from sources other than the HCEEP model that named it. 
"Other" was determined to include model HCEEP projects, but not the 
ones that claimed them as replications. Finally, the 22 programs that 
stated or were judged as not being replications obviously did not 
correspond with the models on curriculum. 



Fifty-three replicating programs' provided information. However, since 
one model program (HCEEP) failed to return the required date, comparisons 
between the model and its corresponding replication could not be made. 
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TABLE 5-56. CORRESPONDENCE OF CURRICULA OF CLAIiMED 
REPLICATIONS AND RESPECTIVE MODEL HCEEP 
PROJECTS 



Curriculum 
Used 



j Basically same as model 



I Used model with other curriculum 
Used part of model curriculum 
Used other sources only 



Number of 

Claimed 

Replications 
(N=77)* 



j Projects not considered replications 
No response to item by replication 



7 

20 
3 
22 



52 

22 
3 



Curriculum information was not provided by 
one HCEEP model, therefore, no comparison 
of curricula used could be made between model 
and replication. 



Diagnosis. At least 8 model HCEEP projects had developed unique 
diagnostic instruments. Four others reported using instruments or techniques 
borrowed from other model projects. Interestingly, the models from which the 
instruments were borrowed generally used those instruments as a basis for 
curriculum planning, and employed standardized off-the-shelf tests in their 
diagnosis. The remaining 19 models reported using various batteries of tests 
and/or procedures, generally standardized, in accomplishing diagnosis. 
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Diagnostic procedures reported by replicating ^programs were com- 
pared with respective model projects. For purposes of this comparison each 
HCEEP model project's procedures were considered as unique, even though the 
model may have borrowed its procedures from another HCEEP project. The re- 
sults of the analysis are displayed in Table 5-57.. 

TABLE 5-57. CORRESPONDENCE OF DIAGNOSTIC PROCEDURES 
OF CLAIMD REPLICATIONS AND RESPECTIVE 
MODEL HCEEP PROJECTS 



Number of 



: Diagnostic Claimed 

Procedures Replications 
\ Used (N=78) 


: 
1 

' Basically same as model 


10 


1 Used model with other procedures 


16 ' 


1 Used part of model procedures 


3 


1 Used other procedures only 


23 


Diagnosis not done 


2 




54 


j Projects not considered replications 


22 i 


j No response to item 


2 



A total of 29 of the 54 claimed replications (53.7 percent) res- 
ponding to the item utilized some or all of the diagnostic procedures out- 
lined by 16 models. Ten replications used HCEEP procedures, as is, exclusively. 
One model alone was responsible for implementation of its procedures exclu- 
sively in four of ten replications. 

Oi? those replications reporting procedures other than those used 
their respective models, six named procedures associated with some other 
model project. Finally, the 22 programs determined not to be replications 
are assumed to use diagnostic procedures that do not correspond to the 
model projects. 
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Evaluation. As with curriculum and diagnosis, some of the model 
HCEEP projects were using evaluation instruments and procedures that were 
readily identified with each model, while others had borrowed from other 
models. Six models used project-developed instruments alone, or as part 
of a battery of techniques, to evaluate child progress. Three models used 
thexr instruments plus those of other models for evaluation purposes. The 
remaining models generally reported using some combination of published 
tests a-propriate for their child population. 

Evaluation procedures reported by 56 replications were compared 
wxth those of their respective models. Each model's procedures were con- 
sidered as unique, even though they may have borrowed from another HCEEP 
project. The results of the comparison are presented in Table 5-58 



TaBLE 5-58. CORRESPONDENCE OF EVALUATION 

PROCEDURES OF CLAIMED REPLICATIONS 
AND RESPECTIVE MODEL HCEEP PROJECTS 



1 ■ 

Evaluation 
Procedures 
Used 


Number of 
Claimed 
Replications 
(N«78) 


^"fesically same as model 


6 


Used model with other procedures 


15 


Used part of model procedures 


14 


Used other procedures only 


^ 18 


Evaluation not done 


3 




56 


Programs not considered replications 


22 1 

1 

I 
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Of the 56 respondents acknowledging replication of a model, a total - 
of 35 used some or all the evaluation procedures defined by model projects. 
Only 6 of the 35 appeared to employ the evaluation procedures of their respective 
models only. The remaining 21 replications used other procedures or did not do 
evaluation. This 21 includes 5 programs that named procedures associated with 
non-respective models.* Finally, the 22 programs not considered to be repli- 
cations are assumed to use procedures that do not correspond with model 
projects. 

It should be noted at this point that the model project-developed 
instruments mentioned under curriculum, diagnosis, and evaluation may have been 
used for any one or a combination of these elements. That is, the instruments 
typically take the form of a sequencing of developmental skills in various 
areas, e.g., motor, communication, etc. The developmental levels of children 
new to the program can be determined, considered as diagnosis, an educational 
program can be planned and implemented using the instrument as a guideline, 
curriculum planning, and attainment of skills can be determined and reported 
in terms of gains on the instrument, evaluation. It is not known that any of 
these Instruments are standardized. Therefore, models that have developed 
the instruments use ad^^itional tests that are standardized in diagnosis and 
evaluation. The use of multiple techniques is generally true of replication 
programs as well, although it appeared that some of those programs gave 
little or no attention to consistently evaluating child progress. 

Basic Educational Model. It seems reasonable to assume that edu- 
cational practioners would use some fundamental theories or concepts regarding 
how children develop and learn as foundations to guide their intervention 
strategies, materials, space arrangement, etc. Further, if a program were to 
replicate components of another completely, the existence of a central theme 
would seem to facilitate that effort. Adherence to a basic educational model, 
probably would not be as critical, however, if only certain components were to 
be utilized— "partial replication." 
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* Models that did not name the responding replication as a replication. 
That is, Model A claimed Replication X, which named Model B as its source 
of information or assistance. 
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The HCEEP projects studied, as well as the claimed replications, 
were asked about the theoretical or conceptual educational basis of their 
intervention activities. Sixteen of 31 HCEEP projects repJied that they used 
no basic theoretical or conceptual educational model, or they followed an 
eclectic approach. Fifteen models replied that the project did have such a 
basis for its program. Upon analysis, however, it appears that only 1 of the 
15 had developed its own unique theoretical basis and built upon it with 
corresponding curriculiun and evaluation techniques • Responses pro'^aded by the 
other 14 HCEEP projects sponsoring a model could be categorized as approaches 
or strategies that grew out of existing theoretical or conceptual educational 
models. 

Inforracitlon reported by the 56 programs that were acknowledged 
replications describes a similar mixing of theories, approaches, and strat- 
egies. Responses from 7 replications indicate that those programs had the same 
basic orientations as their respective HCEEP projects. Eight more replications 
gave responses that indicated adoption of educational orientation as a result 
of -contact with HCEEP projects. The responses of the remaining 41 replications 
could not be interpreted to indicate correspondence with their respective 
HCEEP models. 

Service Delivery. Educational intervention by model HCEEP projects 
generally occurs at a center and/or in the child's home. In only a very few 
cases were the models sampled only home-based. That is, generally, full or 
part-day classes yere held at a center, such as a school buildiitg or commumity 
agency. Home-based instruction of the parent and/or child may or may not have 
been provided adf'itionally. This varied among projects, within a project, and 
among children based on perceived needs. 

The data indicate that 49 of the 56 replications used the same 
delivery system or one of the two means of delivering services used by the 
model. On]y 3 used some other or additional means than reported by the model 
project. The correspondence probably is not due to the influence of the models 
on the replications. With few exceptions, programs claimed as replications were 
operational prior to contact with respective HCEEP projects. Therefore, in 
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most cases, the means of service delivery was already established for the 
replications. Few of these could or would, because of financial, theoretical 
or other constraints seek to change the delivery method because of the estab- 
lished procedures. 



Equipment and Facilities. A review of information provided by both v 
the HCEEP model projects and the claimed replications indicates that few 
reported using any unique equipment or facilities. Further analysis of responses 
revealed that although some items were reported as being unique, they were 
"special" because of the population they served, e.g., time-out rooms for 
children with behavior disorders or hearing aids for deaf children, not 
because they were developed or used differently by any one project or program. 

Child Population Served. This section briefly describes and compares 
HCEEP model projects and claimed replications regarding three characteristics 
of the child populations served: Types of handicaps, ethnicity,, and male- 
female ratio. 

Types of Handicaps. Information provided by the model projects 
indicated that 24 of the 32 provide services to children with a variety of 
handicapping conditions. Typically, five to ten categories of handicaps were 
involved. Twelve replications served essentially the same variety of 
handicapped populations. Twenty-seven limited their service to fewer 
handicap categories; 6 of these served children who were not handicapped 
as well as those who were. Two replication programs served non-handi- 
capped children only. Populations of other replications were not 
reported or not applicable. 

Eight model projects provided programs for children with one handi- 
cap or handicaps that were closely related, e.g., deaf^ or hearing impaired 
which emcompasses deaf and hard of hearing. Five replications reported 
serving basically the same populations, while 8 included other handicaps in 
addition to or rather than those served by the model . 



The types of handicap of the children of the one non-responding model project 
were known as a result of the data collection visits. Therefore, that model 
was included under the discussion of types of handicap. 
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Ethnicity. Data regarding the ethnic composition of child 
populations served were collected and compared for HCEEP projects and 
replications. Completed data from 26 models and 48 claimed replications 
are suTimarized in Tables 5-59 and 5-60. Table 5-59 describes the number and 
?ercen-,c-.ge of five ethnic groups in the programs. Over 90 percent of 
the HC,:EP model projects included white children; approximately three- 
fourths served Blacks; one half included Spanish Surnamed American 
children; and about one-fourth enrolled American Indian and Oriental 
children, each, among their child populations. Similar percentages of 
model and replication projects included white and American 
Indian children in the population served. However, a higher percentage 
of the models than replications served Blacks, Spanish Surnamed American, - 
and Oriental children. 

With tne exception of 2 models, none had child populations of 
only 1 ethnic group. The 2 exceptions had enrollment of Spanish Surnamed 
American or American Indian children exclusively. In contrast, enrollment 
at 8 replication programs were all white children, all Black children at 
1 program, and all Indian at 2 p-ograms. No replication program was 
reported to have exclusively Spanish Surnamed American or Oriental 
enrollees. 

TABLE 5-59. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF HCEEP 

PROJECTS AND CLAIMED REPLICATIONS 
SERVING FIVE ETHNIC GROUPS 



No. (%)* of HCEEP No. (%)* of Claimed 
Ethnicity Projects Serving Replication Serving 

(N=26) (N=48) 



White 


24 


(92.3) 


44 


(91 


.7) 


Black 


20 


(76.9) 


28 


(58 


.3) 


Spanish Surnamed 












American 


13 


(50.0) 


17 


(35 


.4) 


American Indian 


7 


(26.9) 


11 


(22 


.9) 


Oriental 


6 


(23.1) 


5 


(10 


.4) 



Does not equal 100 percent because of multiple response 
Y-riir> categories. 
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A more detailed picture of the distribution of ethnicity across 
programs is illustrated in Table 5-60. In general, the bulk of the programs 
serve mostly white children- As anticipated, most minorities represent 
less than 10 percent of the child populations served. While this observation 
holds for models as c>?ell as claimed replications, it appears that the models 
are more likely to have minority representation among the children in their 
programs. » 

White/non-xvhite ratio data for 21 model projects* and their 42 
respective replications were plotted on a scatter plot. Analysis of that 
data indicates that the ratio for 23 replications (54.8 percent) was within 
± 10 percent of their respective models. Tha£ is, if the model reported 
50 percent of its child population as being white, replications reported 
ratios between 40 and 60 percent. The remaining 19 replications reported 
ratios beyond + 10 percentage points from respective models. 

Male-Female Ratio. A third child characteristic that was examined 
for HCEEP projects and their claimed replications was. the ratio of males 
to females. Table 5-61 shows the proportion of males in model projects and 
claimed replications. Twenty of 23 model projects (87.0 percent) indicated 
that from 51 to 80 percent of the children in their programs were male. 
Similarly, the bulk (63.7 percent) of the replication programs reported 
that males represented 51 to 80 percent of tha children they served. However, 
these replications indicated a greater range in the proportion of males. 
Seventeen percent of the replications reported a popul.ition of 41 to 50 
percent male, while 14.8 percent had populations of which 81 to 100 percent 
were male. 

A scatter plot comparison of the proportion of males enrolled in 
model projects and replication programs indicated that 24 of the 47 
replications (51.1 percent) have proportions within + 10 percentage points 
of their respective models. That is, if the model reported 60 percent males, 
reports from replications ranged from 50 to 70 percent. Of the remaining 23 



Data from 11 models could not be used because they had no replications or 
because information was missing. Similarly, some reporting replications 
did not provide complete 'data. 
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TABLE 5-61. PROPORTION OF MALES IN CHILD 
POPULATIONS OF HCEEP PROJECTS 
AND CLAIMED REPLICATIONS 



rr op or Lion 
of Males 


Number (%) 
of Models 
(N=23) 


Number (%) of 
Replications 
(N=47) 


0-10 


0 


(0.0) 


0 


(0.0) 


11-20 


0 


(0.0) 


0 


(0.0) 


21-30 


0 


(0.0) 


1 


(2.1) 


31-40 


1 


(4.4) 


1 


(2.1) 


41-50 


1 


(4.4) 


8 


(17.0) 


51-60 


7 


(30.4) 


14 


(29.8) 


61-70 


6 


(26.1) 


8 


(17.0) . 


71-80 


7 


(30.4) 


8 


(17.0) 


81-90 


1 


(4.4) 


3 


(6.4) 


91-100 


0 


(0.0) 


4 


(8.5) 



replications, 15 reported having proportions of males greater than 10 
percentage points below that of respective models while 8 indicated 
proportions ^of males greater than 10 percentage points above respective 
models* 
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Staff Characteristics * Information regarding the numbers of 
various types of staff were requested from HCEEP model projects and used 
to determine aud compare staff- child ratios. "Staff" was defined to 
include only those persons who deliver direct services to children in the 
program. Specifically excluded were administrators, outside consultants, 
and technicians who do not regularly and directly interact with or 
deliver an educationally related service to children. Using, this guide- 
line the staff /child ratio for the 26 model projects providing information 
was determined to range from 1:1 to 1:9+, as indicated in Table 5-62. 
Thirteen models (49.8 percent) had ratios of 1:3 or less, and 19 models 
(72.6 percent) had ratios of 1:6 or less. 
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TABLE 5-62. CHILD-STAFF RATIOS FOR HCEEP MODEL 
PROJECTS (N-26) AND CLAIMED 
REPLICATIONS (N-48) 



Frequency 

Claimed 

Ratio Model Replication 

1:1 7 7 

2:1 4 5 

3:1 2 6 

4:1 2 .6 

5:1 2 2 

6:1 2 1 

7:1 3 4 

8:1 3 5 

9:1 1 3 

10:1 4 

11:1 , 1 
12:1 

13:1 1 
14:1 

15:1 2 

>15:1 1 
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For the 48 claimed replications providing complete data, the 

staff-child ratio ranged from 1:1 to 1:28. However, for the majority 

* 

of replications the ratio did not exceed 1:10. A comparison of re- 
plications with model projects, as a whole, revealed similar ratios. 
One-half of the replication programs had staff-child ratios of 1:4 or 
less, and 74.7 percent indicated ratios of 1:8 or less. 

While model projects and claimed replications compared favorably 
when viewed as two groups, a comparison of replications with respective 
models via a scatter plot indicated little relationship of their staff 
child ratios. This variance could be accounted for by several factors, 
such as: financial constraints may limit size in replication program staff 
no change in the existing service delivery system is desired or advisable; 
and the component(s) replicated, e.g., curriculum, evaluation, etc., does 
not require any changes in number of staff but rather in how the staff 
operates. 

Dissemination Strategies 

Related to the activity of stimulating replication is the 
dissjemination of information about model projects. Little, has been 
knOT^m about the methods usf»d by models to reach other programs. There- 
fore, some items addressed that subject in .the questionnaires completed 
by model projects and by programs, named as replications by models. The 
following section provides inl:ormation about the dissemination process 
as reported by 31 models and 63 programs claimed as replications. 

Dissemination Method;^ * Model projects were asked to indicate 
(1) the methods by which they made known to target populations information 
about their purpose and operation, and (2) the order in which the methods 
were used. The data are summarized in Table 5-63. With the exception of 
video tape and other audio-visual modes, all the methods were used by at 
least 70 percent of the projects. The decreased emphasis on these audio- 
visual techniques could be explained by such factors as: the need to 
employ more specialized staff, capital outlay for equiptnent, inconvenience 
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TABLE 5-63. FREQUENCY OF USE OF DISSEMINATION 
METHODS BY HCEEP MODEL PROJECTS 







No. 


( 


%) of 


Proj 


ects Using 


Method 






Dissemination 








IcaT 


of Funding 










Order 




3rd 




4th 




5th 




6th 


Total 


of 


Method 


(N»15) 




(N=6) 




(N»4) 




(N-6) 


(N-31) 


Utilization 


Brochure 


15 


(100) 


5 


(83) 


4 


(100) 


6 


(100) 


30 


(97) 


2 


Publications 


11 


(73) 


3 


(50) 


3 


(75) 


6 


(100) 


23 


(74) 


6 


Newspaper 


15 


(100) 


4 


(67) 


4 


(100) 


5 


(83) 


28 


(90) 


1 


Speeches 


15 


(100) 


5 


(83) 


4 


(100) 


6 


(100) 


30 


(97) 


3 


Radio, Media 


11 


(73) 


3 


(50) 


4 


(100) 


4 


(67) 


22 


(71) 


4 


Video Tape 


6 


(AO) 


4 


(67) 


1 


(25) 


4 


(67) 


15 


(48) 


8 


Slide/Audio-Slids 


14 


(93) 


6 


(100) 




(100) 


6 


(100) 


30 


(97) 


5 


Workshop/ 
























Conference 


15 


(100) 


4 


(67) 


4 


(100) 


6 


(100) 


29 


(94) 


7 


Other Audio- 
























Visual 


7 


(47) 


2 


(33) 


2 


(50) 


3 


(50) 


14 


(45) 


9 


Other 


9 


(60) 


0 


(0) 


2 


(50) 


5 


(83) 


16 


(52) 


10 



* The frequency with which each method was mentioned as first, second, etc., 

was averaged across projects, with 31 models reporting data. The method mentioned 
most f'.-equently was assigned "1"; the next most frequent, "2"; and so on. 
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of transporting equipment to presentations, or satisfaction with the 
present, .means of distributing information • / 

The table indicates that the percentage of projects using any., 
one method of dissemination was fairly stable over four funding years. A 
frequency count of the number of methods checked per project reveals that, 
on average, six, seven, -or eight methods were checked for each of the 
four groupings of projects. Thus, it appears that the range of dissemina- 
tion methods that a project will use has already been defined by the. third 
year of funding. 

It may be observed that while the year of funding supposedly 
dictates the primary goals of project, i.e., operational or outreach 
activities, the operational projects had, in fact, "jumped the gun" on 
activities they performed. That is, these projects entered the outreach 
phase, in fact, while still being funded tor direct seryices only. Several 
factors, independently or in combination with others, appeared to relate 
to this phenomena. They include: (1) the. provision of direct services 
during the first funding year, which is designated as the planning phase; 
(2) the development and subsequent wide distribution of some instruments 
for diagnosis or evaluation, and/or developmentally sequenced curriculum, 
all of which are greatly needed by preschool programs; (3) the provision 
of a feasible approach to serving special populations (e.g., rural and 
developmentally delayed populations that could be served via home-based 
instruction) ; (4) the leadership of an aggressive and/or already nationally 
recognized educator of handicapped children; and (5) the availability of 
supplemental funding from other sources (e.g., state departments of edu- 
cation, universities, or social agencies). 

Table 5-63 also indicates the order in which various methods 
typically were utilized. The use of newspapers and production and distri- 
bution of brochures were overwhelmingly the first two dissemination activities 
which projects used. As the existence of projects became known, the next 
methods used placed information before the public through more personal- 
delivery by project staff, e.g., speeches to interest groups, audio-visual 
if 

presentations and radio and television spots. A third grouping of methodsr- 

* While slide and audio slide presentations were ranked fifth, the point 
^ at which individual projects developed them varied widely. 
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publications and workshops/conferences — involves^ presentations of ' more 
detailed, in-depth information which are typically aimed at specific 
target audiences (i.e., teachers, administrators, etc.). The develop- 
ment of less commonly used audio-visual methods (including video tape) 
was typically among the last means used* 

In addition to determining dissemination strategies of model 
projects, information was obtained from claimed replications regarding 
how these programs came to know of the HCEEP model projects. Many respon- 
dents indicated multiple methods, probably because some methods can be used 
jointly (e.g., speeches and audio-visual presentations). The order of the 
methods named -by respondents was (1) personal communication with individuals 
other than HCEEP model project staff; (2) through workshops and conferences; 
(3) brochures, (4) ether, including contact by HCEEP staff., legislative 
meetings, physical proximity of the program to the model, previous position 
cf the HCEEP staff, etc.; (5) publications; (6) speeches, (7) newspapers, 
(8) slide/audio-slide presentation; (9) radio; (10) other audioryisual 
means; and (11) video tape. Clustering of methods occurred, with similar 
frequency in each of three clusters — 1-4, 5-7, and 8-11. On balance, it 
appeared that respondents were more likely to become^ kriowledgble of model 
projects as a result of some personal interaction with HCEEP staff or others, 
rather than through printed or less personal means. 

Persons Responsible for Dissemination . Model projects were asked 
to indicate the person(s) responsible for dissemination activities. The 
first column of Table 5-64 summarizes the frequency with which various posi- 
tions were reported. The most frequent arrangement was for one or a combination 
of the following to conduct dissemination activities: staff members taking 
turns, all staff being responsible, use of a team approach, and/or employ- 
ment of a person from outside the project. In 12 other model projects, Che 
director or a coordinator was responsible. Eight projects reported that no 
one led this activity. 

A description of dissemination was sought also in terms of repli- 
cation programs' perceptions of who was responsible for stimulating their 
involvement wir.h a model project. A total of 54 indicated that someone at 
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TABLE 5-64. HCEEP MODEL PROJECT POSITION RESPONSIBLE 

FOR DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES, AND POSITIONS 
REPORTED BY CLAIMED -REPLICATIONS 





POSITION 


NUMBER (7») OF 
MODEL PROJECTS 
NAMING POSITION (N»31) 


NUMiSER (7A OF CLAIMED 
■REPLICATIONS NAMING 
POSITION .(N»54)* 


Director 


5 (16.1) 


31 (57.4 ) 


Assistant Director 


0 (0.0) 


3 (5.5) 


Coordinator- 


2 (6.4) 


4 v7.4) 


Disseminator, Outreadh 
oir ^Replications 
Coordinator 


5 (16.1) 


7 (12.4) 


One or More Staff 
and/or Outside 
^Consultant 


11 (35.4) 


14 (25.9) 


No One Responsible 


8 (25.8) 





Percent does not total to 100 because of multiple responses. 



the respective model project was responsible. Over one-half (57 .4 percent) 
named the director, even though the director position led that activity for 
only 5 models. Approximately one-fourth (25.9 percent) named- some position 
that falls within the model project category which includes one or more 
unspecified staff members. It is interesting to note the relative in- 
frequi'"^ mention, seven programs, of positions specifically devoted to dis-r 
semination activities. Of further note is that five of the seven programs 
were associated with one specific disseminator. 

Focus of Dissemination Activities . HCEEP model projects were 
asked to indicate the type of agency and the geographic area which their 
dissemination activities primarily involved. With few exceptions, models 
reported multiple categories. It appeared that models seemed eager to report, 
contacts (generally from the past) with as many categories as possible, and 
failed to report having any primary focus. 



* Four respondents named multiple positions. 
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Table 5-65 summarizes the data related to tjrpe of agency and 
geographic area^ As expected, SEA's and/or LEA'.s received- attention from" 
most model projects* Also,, probably because of 'the mandate for Head 
Start to serve handicapped children, mpdel projects, are or seek to become 
involved with such programs. Private education, mental health, and health 
-organizations and universities received slightly less emphasis. Organi- 
zations, serving the mentally retarded and welfare agencies are the least 
likely to be the focus of: HCEEP projects on the whole. j 

Similar to reispohses regarding type of agency, the responses 
reporting geographic focus were multiple. That is,i disseminatipn activi- 
ties did. not involve any one geographic area primarily. Table 5^5 shows 
that most model projects aim to become involved with other programs that 
are located relatively, close to the model, i.e.^ within the saune state. 
The geographic location of the majority of claimed replications was also 
within the same state_as respective models. 

Summary 

The following points summarize Information related to replications 
of HCEEP model projects selected for evaluation. 

• All but 4 of 32 model projects claimed to have at least 
one replication, even though 15 were still in the funding 
stage that charges them primarily to develop a valid 
model suitable for' replication. 

# Examination of the mail and interview responses of 78 
programs claimed as replications strongly suggests that 
approximately 28 percent (22 programs) could not be 
considered as even a partial replications, based on the 
amount or nature of contact between the programs and 
their respective models-. 

9 Programs judged as replications by the programs themselves 
were most often op^nraced by SEA's or LEA's. Over one-half 
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TABLE, 5-65. TYPE OF AGENCY AND GEOGRAPHIC AREAS REPORTED 
BY HCEEP MODEL PROJECTS AS THE FOCUS OF 
DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES, AND AS FOUND IN A 
SAMPLE OF CLAIMED REPLICATIONS 



r . (%) of Model 
Projects, Reporting 
Focus On 
(N«31) 



No., (%)■: of Claimed. 
Replicatiions 
Identified as 



Type of Agency 
Head Start 
SEA, LEA 

Private Education Organization 

Mental Health Organization 

Mental Retardation Organization 

Health Organization 

Welfare Agency 

University 

Other 

Geographic Area 

City or County of Model Project 
Other Counties in State 
Other States 
Other (International) . 



20 (64.5) 

26 (83.9) 

19: (61.3) 

19 (61.3) 

14 (45.2) 

18 (58.1) 

11 (35.5) 

18 (58.1) 

11 (35.5) 

25 (80.7) 

24 (77.4) 

17 (54.8) 

4 (12.9) 



9 (14.3.) 

25 (39.7 )- 

'3 (4 .8) 

3 (4.8) 

2 (3.2) 

6 (9.5) 

2 (3.2) 

3. (4.8) 

2 (3.2) 

19 (30. .2) 

23 (36.5) 

21 (33.3) 

0 (0.0) 
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received substantial portions of their funding from 
federal sources, 

• The number of contacts between model projects and programs 
named as replications was generally three to four for 
periods ranging from one or two hours to 1-1/2 weeks. 

• The nature of the contacts reported by prbgraias named 

as replications included: (1) in-service training (6'5. 2 
percent); (2) orientation (63.2 percent); (3) receipt of 
general literature (72.7 percent); (4) receipt of special 
materials (73.7 percent); and (5) other (15.7 percent). 

• An examination of the curricula,, diagnostic, and eva^luation 
techniques and procedures revealed that many model projects 
are not unique with regard to these itemis. In fact, 
several models in the sample have borrowed such techniques 
and procedures from other HCEEP model projects. 

• Of the 78 programs named as replications by model projects 
and the 56 determined to be replications; 

— 30 used all or part of the curricula associated with 
respective model projects y 

— 29 used all or part of the diagnostic procedures 
associated with respective models, 

— 35 used all or part of the evaluation procedures 
used by respective models. 

• Only one model reported developing ^ unique theoretical 
orientation which it used as a basis for program operation. 
Approximately one-half of the models identified no central 
orientation or approach. The remaining models had adopted 
or adapted existing orientations or approaches. 

• Twenty-four models served a variety of handicaps, while 8 
were concerned mainly with one type only. With the exception 
of programs with a definite basic model for the educational 
approach, e.g., for deaf or behavior disordered children, 
replications appeared to utilize any elements from model 
projects that were applicable to the replications' program 

or handicaps served. 
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• Most model projects and replication programs serve mostly 
white children, although models are more likely than 
replications to have some minority representation. Two 
models were specifically for minority children. 

• Model projects and replication programs bbth generally 
report a higher proportion of males than females in their 
child population served. 

• As a whole, staff-child ratios of model projects and 
program replications are comparable. Comparison of individual 
replications with respective models, however;^ reveals little 
correspondence 

The following summary is based on information reported by 31 
HCEEE model projects and 63 programs claimed as replications; 

• Nearly ail model projects reported using a wide range of 
dissemination methods (e.g., media, speeches, audio-visual 
presentation, etc.). These methods apparently are %lready 
in use by the third year of funding. The order in which 
the methods were typically utilized appeared to flow from 
inexpensive miethods which reached the general public arid 
educ^'tion community, to more in-depth methods which accom- 
pany r.ransmittal of detailed information to specialized 
targei populations. 

• Programs that had contact with model projects reported that 
they had become aware of the models most frequently through 
personal communication with persons other than the HCEEP 
staff, workshops and conferences, or brochures. 

• Of the 31 models, 23 reported that dissemination activities 
were handled by one or a combination of project staff. While 
the director position was designated by only five models 

as responsible for dissemination, 57.4 percent of the programs 
having contact with models named that position as responsible 
for their interest in the model. 
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Model projects did not appear to focus their attention activi- 
ties on a selec^t number of agency types or geographic areas. 
This may indicate the lack of such a plan, and/or be a result 
of having 1:0 be reactive to an apparently large number of 
programs who request information and/or assistance. Agency 
types on which models most frequently "focused" were SEA's 
and lea's, with an encouraging proportion aiming for involve- 
ment with Head Start. Geographically, most projects focused 
on other in-state programs • A sample of programs having 
contact with models indicated that a majority of these were 
in the same state as respective models. 
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CMAPTER VI . PRELIMINARY DESIGN 
PROJ^T MONITORING AND REPORTING SYSTEM 



Objectives 

The overall objective of this task is to develop a prelimAnary 
plan for a project Monitoring and Reporting System (MRS) which would 
enable the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped to assess on a 
continuing basis the status and progress of specified groups of handicapped 
children in early education projects. In addition, the design of this 
system is to facilitate the continuing evaluation of projects* effective- 
ness, to encourage project directors to maintain follow-up information 
on children who leave a program, and to increase the efficiency of the 
project reporting procedures so as not to add to the present reporting 
burden of the projects' staff. 

The preliminary design of the Monitoring and Reporting System 
includes recommended data collection forms, reports, and processing 
procedures. Rationale of the design and alternative processes are supplied 
where appropriate. Although the final design of the system may signifi- 
cantly change its scope, implementation and operating requirements are 
also discussed. 

As a preliminary design, this report describes a proposed 
system. It is believed that this system can be implemented successfully 
in whole or in part. In addition, the design of the system should provide 
a foundation that will readily permit modifications to proposed components 
and the building of new components as new requirements and needs are 
identified. The general design of the system, however, is believed to 
provide the early childhood program with a productive system that, under 
existing constraints, can be practically implemented. 

It is assumed that the inputs, outputs, and other features of 
the proposed system will be reviewed and evaluated by BEH staff, and that 
resulting recommendations and suggested modifications will be documented 
prior to the initiation of any further development activities and 
subsequent implementation processes. 
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System Objectives 

The objectives of the Monitoring and Reporting, System are 

threefold: 

(1) To provide the BEH with Information which will 
facilitate management declslon-iniaklngy long* 
range planning^ and evaluation of educational 
programs 

(2) To supply the BEH with Information necessary to , 
effectively monitor Individual projects through 
evaluation of project utilization of BEH fiinds^ 
assessment of program Impact , and identification 
of potential problems in project management prior 
to developmftat of serious problems. 

(3) To enhance project reporting of information to the r 
BEH in terms of the content of information reported , 
the quality of information reported , and the timely 
reporting of data. 

Background 

The development of the preliminary system design presented in 
this report is based ori several considerations. First, the current BEH 
reporting procedures were closely examined. These formed the initial 
basis for the specification of data requirements and collection 
procedures for the MRS. Further » a number of key constraints posed for 
the collection of information were identified and were addressed in the 
development of the preliminary design. After consideration of the current 
reporting procedures and these seyeral constraints, final recommendations 
for data requirements and procedures for the MRS were developed. 

In the following paragraphs , the background considerations are 
discussed in greater detail. A general overview of the restating 
conclusions and recommendations for the data required for the MRS is then 
presented . 
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Current Reporting Procedures 

Projects currently ara required to report to BEH three times 
per funding year. The initial reporting phase is represented by appli- 
cations for funding. This phase occurs during the period between December 
and February for the funding period subsequently beginning on July 1 and 
extending through 12 months. Midway through the funding or grant award 
period projects submit a report of project .progress. This report is 
followed by a final report of project progress which is submitted within 
90 days after the close of the grant period (if less than 12 months) or 
no later than August 15. 

This cycle applies to all projects regardless of their phase 
of operation. Consequently, projects requesting continuation grants for 
the coming funding period submit applications when they are about six 
months into the existing grant period. 

Project Applications . The project application presently used 
is composed of two interrelated forms. The first and principal data 
collection form is HEW Form 608T. This form collects basic identification*" 
data such as applicant address, grant type, etc., and budget data 
including funding requirements and projections. In addition, the project 
narrative is provided as Part IV of HEW 608T. The second form is OE Form 
9037. This form primarily provides tVe instructions for completion of 
HEW 608T. The form does collect, however, under the heading of "Supplementary 
Questionnaire" , a limited amount of quantitative data including descriptions 
of children to be served, staff to be trained, and project staff. 

The project narrative is utilized to obtain the bulk of infor- 
mation describing project activities. New grant applicants (applications 
for funds to initiate a project) are to describe the objectives of the 
project, supporting activities, projected outcomes, populations to be 
s.arvedj project staff, and other related information. Continuation grant 
applicants are to describe accomplishments in previous grant periods and 
any significant changes in the scope of the project in terms of previous 
objectives and activities. 
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Project Progress Report s Reports of project progress are divided 
into two sections. The first section consists of the Financial Status 
Report. Gross financial status information is obtained using HEW Form 
601T* The second section is used to report project progress. This is 
done by providing a prpject narrative and completing, foxm tables. 

The project narrative is used to report accomplishments. Accost 
plishments and milestones met are discussed along with justifications for 
slippages In achievement of objectives presented In the project applications. 

General guidelines are also presented for Including the 
following items in the narrative^ where applicable: 

(1) Spin-off developments not a part of original 
objectives 

(2) Quantifiable output/cost data comparisons 

(3) Other matters of interest to OE.^ 

The four tables included in the second section of the repprts 
of project progress also provide a limited description of the numbers of 
children served and the numbers and types of placements made. 

Considerations and Constraints 

Phase of Project Activities > The current project application 
and progress reporting forms refer to projects as either demonstration or 
outreach. Although these terms are not defined on either of the forms> 
there are some implicit and explicit distinguishing characteristics asso- 
ciated with projects described as demonstration or outreach. Implicitly, 
demonstration projects '^demonstrate'* a type of educational program 
utilizing model settings and procedures. At some point In time demonstration 
projects may evolve Into outreach projects. Outreach projects attempt to 
replicate the model or parts, thereof In other projects, settings^ and/or 
areas. Explicitly, a demonstration project receives funding for the 
purpose of development and demonstration of a model. An outreach project 
receives BEH funding, for the purpose of disseminating its model; the 
outreach project must also obtain local or other funding to continue 
demonstration activities. 
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Thus, demonstration and outreach operations may be concep- 
tualized in terms of phases along a continuum* As projects move along 
this continuum, through continuing years of funding, there is a shifting 
emphasis of project activities from the development and evaluation of an 
educational model and provision of services to children within this model, 
to an increasing emphasis oh dissemination of the developed model and 
stimulation of replication of parts or all of model components* In that 
the outreach project evolves through the various demonstration phases of 
operation, and in that the outreach project maintains its responsibilities 
for provision of direct services to children and demonstration of its 
developed model, many activities carried out by demonstration projects 
would still be carried out by the outreach project. Overall, all 
projects, regardless of year of operation, are responsible for several 
major categories of , activities, e.g., provision of services to children, 
involvement of parents in project operations, coordination arid Interaction 
with the community, etc. However, as previously mentioned, for the more 
advanced projects, such as outreach, there is an increasing empha^sis 
placed on serving the needs of the community, and an expansion of the 
scope and nature of activities required therein. 

Thus, for purposes of reporting information required for 
monitoring and' evaluating project activities there seems to be no real 
need for separation of data requirements and forms for demonstration and 
outreach project. Rather, data requirements could be delineated which 
cover the broad range of activities carried out by all projects and these 
data can be obtained through use of one procedure and form. Demonstration 
and outreach projects, then, would respond to these requirements with 
varying degrees of detail and emphasis which would appropriately reflect 
their level of operation. 

Child Progress Data . In the current reporting system, projects 
are asked to include, as an appendix to the project narrative, evidence 
of child progress. There are no guidelines for reporting this information, 
nor are there any requirements for use of any particular. assessment 
instruments. Consequently, no two projects report evidence of child progress 
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In the same manner* Not only is there considerable variation in the manner 
with which child progress is reported, but also, individual projects often 
assess child progress using several instruments or measurement techniques 
that may have been either developed by the project or carefully selected 
for use with particular children in the project. 

Since assessment of child progress among programs is a basic 
objective of the Monitoring and Reporting System, a uniform system of 
measuring; child development is required. Ideally, this can be accoi^)lished 
using a single test instrument that can be administered requiring a 
minim» n amount of testing time per child. Upon recommendation of the BEH 
staff, the CEEDI (The Children's Early Education Developmental Inventory) 
could i.ulfill these requirements for this system. 

In addition to the child's performance on the major milestones 
of the CEEDI, there is also a need for information depicting the type and 
extent of treatment received by a child in the HCEEP in order to evaluate 
child progress and overall Impacf of the project on the child. 

Rights of Children . All data collection and reporting procedures 
for the tfonitoring and Reporting System must be developed so that the 
rights of privacy of the children served by the HCEEPs are considered. The 
rights of children currently served in the HCEEP, as well as those who have 
graduated or left the program, must be respected consistent with legal 
guidelines. The need for maintaining the anonymity of children served by 
the project deserves particular attention in .the development of a procedure 
for follow-up evaluation of children once served by the HCEEP. The child 
whose problems have been remediated and who is functioning within a regular 
classroom should be free from stigma attached to having been enrolled in 
a program for the "handicapped". Moreover, the prior history of the child 
may be unknown to the child's teacher in the post-HCEEP setting. Thus, 
a potential exists for the child's earlier experiences to become known to 
the teacher through efforts to obtain follow-up information regarding the 
child's current status. Even a limited amount of information concerning 
the child's past experience could lead to teacher bias in the treatment of 
the child. 
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For the child who enters a special program and his/her handi- 
capping condition Is obvious » this does not present as serious a 
problem. However, for thos'e children who enter the mainstream of 
educational activity, any effort to evaluate their progress must be 
particularly sensitive to this Issue. The procedure for the followrup of 
HCEEP graduates, then, must be one which minimizes, to the extent possible, 
the risk of such a violation of human rights* 

Project Report Burden . Ideally, the reporting system developed, 
should not pose a significant burden on the HCEEP project staff. However, 
a monitoring and reporting system that will meet the heeds of BEH will add 
to the existing reporting burden on projects. For example. Introducing 
compulsory testing of children with a uniform instrument, while there are 
presently no specific testing requirements, must be considered ah added 
burden. 

Additionally, providing required Intake, progress^ placement, 
and follow-up data on each Individual child served In the project periodi- 
cally during the year places additional requirements on HCEEP' staff time. 

In addition to the burden on HCEEP project staff, procedures 
developed which require the Involvement of hon-HCEEP projects must not pose 
a burden on these outside projects or persons. The proposed^ follow-up of 
graduates would utilize a procedure which requires cooperation of outside 
projects or persons. Therefore, In this procedure, the burden placed on 
the follpw-up staff must be considered. Thus, In order to minimize the 
added burden to staff of HCEEPs and follow-up sites, procedures were 
developed which seek to obtain needed information in as efficient and as 
effective manner possible, without compromising the needs of the system. 

Of course, one way-to-counter-balance the increased requirements 
of the system is to decrease the existing requirements. Within the scope 
of this study, the HEW 608T and OE Form 9037 (application) and the Project 
Progress Report are assumed to be maintained in their present form. 
However, it is also assumed that the supplemental questionnaire of OE Form 
9037 and the corresponding section of the Project Progress Report may be 
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replaced or modified, as needed. Thus, modifications of these forms could 
reduce existing requirements. , 

^> 

BEH Burden . The BEH staff which monitors projects makes use of 
the project application and report narratives as the source of descriptive 
information on projects. Staff must search through individual narratives 
to satisfy general Inquiries or to extract basic pieces of Information, 
desirable for summary statistics. Consequently, the Monitoring and 
Reporting System should. In addition to reporting child Information, 
provide a means by which general project Information may be readily accessed. 
However, the burden of system operation and associated costs must be 
minimized In order to justify initial Implementation. 

Reporting Schedule . The reporting schedule selected for the 
Monitoring and Reporting System must be developed to conform to constraints 
Imposed by both the current reporting cycle and specific needs expressed by 
the BEH. 

The project year, i.e., the normal operating schedule of projects, 
begins July 1 and ends on June 30 although project activities vary. in 
schedules within this period. For the most part, project services to 
children begin in September and end in Jxine, the public schools* cycle* 
However, projects may operate year-round, or only in a specific period 
such as summer programs, so that many exceptions to the general activity 
schedule can be expected. As discussed in a previous section, the BEH 
funding periods run from July 1 to June 30. Applications for funding are 
received and reviewed between December and February for operations . commencing 
the following July 1. 

In addition to conforming to the constraints posed by the present 
funding and reporting cycle, the proposed MRS reporting schedule will 
address specific recommendations of the BEH. Specifically, BEH has indicated 
that the following reporting schedule features would be desirable: 

(.1) Currently financial status data is reported at 

mid-year and end-of-year. However, project financial 
data are considered to be needed on a quarterly 
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basis. Quarterly reporting of financial data would 
greatly assist monitoring of financial status without 
imposing an undue burden on projects. 
(2) Collection and review of child progress data is 

considered to be necessary. at mid-year and end-of-year. 
To measure progress only two testings are necessary; 
the first possible at enrollment arid the last possible 
at the conclusion of services. However, an additional 
testing at mid-year is recommended. This additional 
testing is considered not only desirable from the stand- 
point of collecting mo^re accurate measures of extent 
of services provided by shortening the reporting 
intervals but also the mid-year testing would provide 
child progress data available for use prior to completion 
of the application review process for the following 
year. Thus, -these data could be analyzed in the 
evaluation of continuation applications. Reporting 
of child test results is, therefore, considered to 
be >necessary upon enrollment, at mid-year, and at 
end-of-year. 

Design Recommendations 

The original requirements of the Monitoring and Reporting 
System, cited in RFP No. 73-14, identified child progress, placement, 
and follow-up reporting as the principal requirements of the MRS. 
Interv^.ews with BEH staff, experiences encountered in other segments 
of this project, and involvement in other related BEH projects have 
led to the identification of other areas in which a monitoring and 
reporting system would provide needed services to BEH management. With 
the direction of BEH staff, the original requirements and other identified 
needs have been combined into the design of a monitoring and reporting 
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system with broader objectives than those originally called for. This 
resulting system design represents a compromise between an idealized 
system and what can be realized practically. 

The scope of the Monitoring and Reporting System presented in 
the remainder of this report includes providing information wliich can be 
utilized in formulating policies, monitoring project activities, and 
evaluating program impact. This approach represents a change in direction 
from a system based primarily on data analysis to a more comprehensive 
information system. 

This system design will provide BEH with an overview of project 
activities on a continuing basis. Outputs of the system will supply 
BEH with sumicaries of project activities including limited amounts of 
information describing the overall operation of project components 
and information include aggregations across projects, analytical reports, 
and query reports. Although these outputs way not replace the project 
narrative which describes project activities in detail, they should 
provide BEH staff with sufficient information to allow the BEH staff 
to detect major problems, identify 'potential problem areas, and, in. 
general, to keep in continuous contact with activities of individual 
projects. 

In the sections_which follow, the recommended data requirements, 
the reports to BEH, the overall operating cycle, data processing require- 
ments, and implementation considerations for the proposed Monitoring aind 
Reporting System are presented. 

Data Requirements . Overall, the collection of project data is 
required at two levels. First, group data are required at the project 
level. These are aggregate data which depict overall project impacts on 
major target groups to which services are provided (e.g., children, 
parents, HCEEP staff, and the community). At a second level, individual 
child data are required for the MRS. Individual child-based data are 
intended to describe activitie^s which impact on each child served by 
the project. 
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Aggregate project descriptive data are necessary in conjunction 
with the project application where data on the indivi.dual child is not 
pertinent. Projects describe the anticipated child populations to be 
served, the type and extent of the services to be offered, and the resources 
allocated for the provision of services. Pertaining to children, the 
number of children expected per age range and handicapping conditions the 
number of children to receive particular types, of services, and the extent 
and staff requirements' of the services are obtained. This form of 
collection is then, f ollpwed- during the project year by the collection 
of data for individual children. The fprmer data, then, act as a form 
of reference for the individual child data obtained during the year and 
thus assist in evaluating project progress. ^Although data collected 
on individual children can satisfy the requirements for some of the group 
data, data such as the resource allocations made for provision of 
particular services is only practically obtained as group data. Post- 
application updating (progress reporting) of some data, therefore, is 
continued usinf; group data throughout the project year. 

Individual child data are only collected for the children 
receiving direct and supplementary services from the project. Although 
collection of individual-based data is possible for the parent, staff,, and 
other impact groups, it is believed that collecting individual data for 
these additional groups can not be justified id.thin the existing con- 
straints of the system. Instead, group-based data is collected at the 
project level for each of these groups. 

More specific detail concerning the recommended data requirements 
of the MRS at the project level, and the individual child level is jpro- 
vided below. 

Project Descriptive Data.. Project narratives provide consider-, 
able information describing project activities, but this information 
cannot be used directly by an automated system. Also, the project narra- 
tives are of limited use to the BEH staff in day to day activities in that 
information is not accessible. Consequently, a form and procedure comple- 
mentary to the project narrative is necessary for obtaining quantifiable 
data, in aggregate form, that are normally directly or indirectly specified 
in the narrative but that are, for the most part, inaccessible. at present. 
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Overall, the information required at the project level includes 
descriptions of the Impact groups served, i.e., children, parents, HCEEP 
staff and community, the type and extent of services provided the impact 
groups, the resources allocated to provide the services, and finally, 
relative measures of the Impact of services provided* 

For each Impact group the following types of information are 

required: 

(1) Descriptive data. These data describe the characiteris- 
. tics of the groups served. For children, handicapping 

condition, age, and other characteristics are collected. 
Other groups served are described In terms of type of 
agency served, geographic area served, etc. 

(2) Type and extent of services. These data are collected 
according to established categories of services which 
are common to most projects. The extent of service 
data m&y range from numbers of individuals or groups 
served, to breakdowns of amounts of time a service was 
provided, to the amount of project staff time allocated, 
to the provision of a particular service to the group. 

(3) Resource allocations. These data are closely related to 
extent of service data, i.e., by describing the resources 
spent in providing services to ah Impact group an indi«* 
cation of the extent of service provided the group is 
obtained. Resource allocation data describe the relative 
amounts of staff and dollar costs required for providing 
services to each Impact group. 
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(4) Impact indicators. In describing extent of services, a 
number of indicators are provided which will be useful 
in assessing project impact upon various target groups. 
For instance, data describing the extent of involvement 
by parents in project activities, the extent of coordination 
with the community, the number of replications, etc., provide 
a basis upon which the impact of project activities on 
these groups can be determined. Although these indicators 
are necessary for judging the overall impact of project 
activities, impact on children is often the ultimate 
criterion for evaluating the effectiveness of project 
activities, particularly for demonstration projects. 
Data required for evaluation of project impact on 
children will be reported on an individual child basis, 
which are discussed below. 

Individual Child Data. Individual child data are required 
for assessment of three measures of project impact — child progress, 
child placement, and child follow-up. Child progress evaluation requireis 
the use of child performance measures over time of exposure to project 
services or treatment. These measures are test results on the Children's 
Early Education Developmental Inventory (CEEDI) . Project impact on child 
progress cannot be assessed without consid ctration of other variables 
besides child performance. Data concerning child characteristics and 
the type and extent of services provided are required to characterize 
the type of children served and the treatment received. These data are 
needed to distinguish project effects from normal maturation in evaluating 
child progress. 

Child placement data, combined with other data, is also a 
measure of project effectiveness and impact. When a child leaves a 
project, indicators of the circumstances of departure and a description 
of the new placement setting are required. These data can be used in 
assessment of types of programs that the child eaters as a result of 
the specialized treatment received in the HCEEP. This assessment serves 
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as an Indirect meassure of project success In preparing children for 
continuing educational treatment* In addition > child placement data are 
required for the follow-up evaluation of the child In the post-HGEEP 
setting. 

Presently, follow-up Information which projects are required 
to report consists primarily of group statistics on children placed In 
various categories of post-HCEEP settings* No other follpw-up data 
collection procedures are required or recommended In the existing data 
collection forms. 

When a child leaves an HCEEP project, a number of subsequent 
placements are possible, depending upon such factors as the child *s age, 
level of development, and the nature and severity of handicapping condition. 
The child may be cared for In the home, be Institutionalized, or enter a 
subsequent special or regular educational program. Therefore, for the 
follow-up evaluation of the children served by HCEEP, certain data 
are required. Data requirements for follow-up must consider constraints 
posed by child privacy rights and burden imposed on both the HCEEP' 
and the follow-up site staff. Data required Include descriptive data 
concerning characteristics of the post-HCEEP setting, the nature of 
services provided to the child in this setting, and, an indication of the 
level of child functioning. Additionally, since projects are required to 
establish contact with and provide child informatiOTi to the follow-up 
site, indicators of project effectiveness in this area would be obtained. 
These data would Include the extent to which data from the HCEEP staff 
were made .available to and utilized by the followr.up site p^sonnel. 
Follow-up data obtained would be used to assess the overall effectiveness 
of child follow-up activities of the HCEEP. 

Financial Status Data. Descriptive group and child-based data, 
such as that described above, can be used to monitor project progress 
in reference to the objectives of a project. This data, however, does 
not monitor the overall management of project funds. The need to monitor 
the financial status of projects has been repeatedly expressed by the 
BEH staff. Therefore, the collection of financial data has been recommended 
in the MRS design to be accomplished at the end of each quarter of the 
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project year. The data required confortn to those currently collected on 
HEW form 601T and include the current financial status of projects in 
terms of gross dollar figures. The resulting information may then be 
used by BEH and the projects to identify potential financial problems. 

Other non-impact group data required for the MRS include the 
same type of information currently collected on the project application, 
HEW 608T/OE Form 9037. These data provide basic project identification 
and funding information necessary for the system. 

Reports to the BEH' . Reporting needs of BEH have been 
identified in the following four areas: 

(1) Project Reports. Reports on individual projects are 
needed to assist BEH in monitoring and evaluating 
project effectiveness and impact. 

(2) Summary Reports. Aggregate reports across projects 
are needed to assist BEH staff in assessing program 
impact, formulating polici^is, evaluating funding 
patterns, and making other related management 
decisions. 

(3) Analytical Reports. Detailed studies of project and 
child data are necessary to periodically establish 

or reevaluate norms and criteria used in the evaluation 
of projects. 

(4) Query Reports. Query access to the system data base 
is needed by BEH staff for day to day inquiries which 
are not directly satisfied in the fixed format reports 
identified above. 

This selection of reports provides BEH with a broad range of information 
that enables staff to view project data from a variety of viewpoints for 
use in many aspects of program management. 
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Project Reports and Summary Reports follow the yearly schedule 



of project activities. Summary Reports of project application data^ mid* 
year update data^ and year-end update data provide periodic review of the 
overall activities of projects. Project Reports of projects' activities 
at mid-year and end-of-year provide a detailed review of project impact. 
Quarterly Reports of project financial status provide ongoing analysis of 
the financial standing of Individual projects. 



schedule paralleling project operating cycles 7 Analytical Reports are 
presented In the design as being required at the end of each project year. 
However 9 there are no constraints In the system that would preclude these 
reports from being scheduled on a more frequent basis. Query Reports are 
produced when a need is identified for information not included in the 
content of the other reports. This reporting capability would permit BEH 
staff to retrieve a variety of different types of information from the 
system on an as-needed basis. Query Reports are not Intended to be used 
to retrieve information that is required on a regular basis. Information 
required on a regular basis should be incorporated into scheduled reporting 
processes. 



The information presented in Project Reports parallels that of 



Summary Reports. This information varies in context as infonoation is 
accumulated during the progression of the project year. The information 
required is summarized below: 



actual quarterly expenditures^ project income projected 
and received^ etc.^ provide a basis for evaluating the 
financial status of individual projects and indicate 
further funding requirements. 

(2) Budget Distributions. This information portrays how 
resources (e.g. staff time and dollars associated 
with staff salaries) are allocated to the provision 
of serviceb to different impact groups (l^.g. children, 
or parents). Presentation of these data in terms 



Analytical and Query Reports are not designed to follow a rigid 



(1) 



Budget Summaries. Sunmarizations of gross budget data 
including funding available, projected quarterly outlays. 




of original allocations and remaining unobligated 
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funds will assist BEH staff in assessment of project 
utilization and administration of BEH funds. 

(3) Children Served. This information covers of the character- 
istics of children served by projects. This information 
includes breakdowns of the number of children according to 
age range and handicapping condition > race> sex» area of 
home, period of treatment, etc. 

» 

(4) Child Performance. Included are child test results, 
pretest, posttest, and difference means for children 
in each age range and handicapping condition. 

(5) Child Services. This information includes the number of 
children served and average frequency of the service, 
and the relative investments by projects for each type 
of service established. 

(6) Child Placement. Included are tabulations cf the number 
of children placed into^ different types^ and levels of 
placement settings. 

(7) Parent Involvement. Information covers the extent of 
parent participation in projects, the type -of services 
provided parents, and the relative amounts of resources 
allocated by projects to parent-oriented activities. 

(8) Staff. Project staff are described in terms of function 
and educational background. Descriptions of the .type 
and extent of training provided by projects to staff and 
the relative amounts, of resources allocated to these 
activities are also included. 

(9) Other Group Involvement. Indicators of community involve- 
ment, advisory board functions, dissemination activities, 
services provided other groups, and relative resources 
allocations are presented. 
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Analytical Raports ara not conflnad to a partlct4&v format* 
Thasa raports ara llkaly to ba tha output of a atatlstlcal analyala. Tha 
contant of thaaa raports focusaa upon program Impact on chlldran,, although 
othar typas of pro j act and/or child data would ba analyzad. Pro j act and 
child factors ara analyzad using statistical tachniquas to datarmiha 
ri^lutiva af facts oh child davalopmant so that norms may ba astablishad for 
usa in tha avaluation projact. affactiyanass. 

Quary Raports could hava virtually unrastrictad contsnt and 
format. For axampla, a quary rapbrt* could consist of a list of thosa 
HCEEP projacts.locatad in a particular stata. Tha typa of information 
displayad can vary, but, in ganaral, raports would hot ba complax and would 
ba prpducad diractly by BEH staff on an as naadad basis. 

Qparating Cvcla> Tha oparating cycla of tha Monitoring and 
Raportlng Systam spans a two-and'-ona-half yaar pariod'for aach yaar • 
of pro J act oparation. This cycla may ba charactarizad as thraa raportlng 
phasas. Tha first pl^asa bagins wher> applications for funding ara^ submlttad. 
Api lications ara submitted and ravlaw'id during tha pariod baginning in 
bacambar and axtauding through Fabruary, about 8 months prior to pro j act- 
yaar operation. Grants ara subsaquently aKaAlad for tha 12<-month pariod 
baginning on July 1.. Phase two,, tha first project year, consists of tha 12-iiionth 
period in which funding is provided for operation of projects. The 
following June 30 then marks the nd of phase two and the begitming of phase 
three. Phase three consists of analysis and follow-up, and wctands from 
July 1 through the late ' jritt^j of the succeeding year. A summary of the 
events in the MRS cycle are portrayed in Figure 6-1. Of course, the 
portrayal of this cycle as three separate phases would, in practice, be 
applicable only to first year applicants. For continuing projects,^ the 
events occurring in the three phases would overlap in any one funding year. 
That is, reports dn applications for continuing operation, reports of child 
and project progress data, and reports on follow-up of the previous 
yearns graduates would all occur during a one-year period. 
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k gene ' description of the operating cycle of the MRS Is 
presented below. ' lore detailed description of completion and submittal 
schedules for Individual data collection forms Is presented later as part 
of the description of the syst-em specifications for data collection. 

Phase I*->^Appllcatlon.. Submittal of applications begins In 
I)ecember. Applications are reviewed by^3EH staff and BEH consultants. 
Following the review and approval of applications a Summary Report of 
approved projects Is prepared. 

Phase II-«-Project Year. Projects collect child Intake data 
throughout the project year. Child placement data Is also collected any- 
time during the year when children leave the project. However, projects 
submit child and all other data to BEH on a quarterly basis. At the end 
of the first three months of operatlpn, projects submit all child Intake 
and placement data collected during the quarter, as well as financial 
status data describing first quarter expenditures. Processing of these 
data results In the production of quarterly Project Reports. 

The collection of child Intake and placement data continues 
through the second quarter. At the end of the second quarter, child 
progress data are collected and submitted with Intake and placement data 
to BEH. In addition, projects submit other mid-year project progress 
data which describe activities carried out during the first two quarters, 
and quarterly financial data describing second quarter expenditures. 
Project and Summary Reports are then prepared for BEH describing project 
progress. Including child progress during the first half of the funding 
year, and project financial status at the end of the second quarter. 

Third quarter processes parallel those of the first quarter. 
Child intake and placement data collection is continued with submittal 
of data at the end of the quarter. Third quarter fltzancial data is also 
submitted and financial status reports prepared. 

During the fourth quarter, the collection of child intake 
data is suspended. Child placement data collection continues to the 
conclusion of direct or supplemental service to children. Year-end child 
progress data are collected at or near the conclusion of child service 
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provision. All child data are submitted at the end of the fourth quarter. 
In addition, projects submit other year-end project progress and financial 
data. Analysis of the data results in year-end Project and Summary 
Reports describing project progress over the year and the final financial 
status of projects. 

Phase Ill—Analysis and Follow-Up. Following the production of 
end-of-year reports. Analytical Reports using all the data cpllected 
during the year can be prepared. Production of Analytical Reports, should 
be timed so that the results are available for use in the review of 
Project and Summary reports. 

The collection of child follow-up data is performed during the 
spring following the child's exit, about 8-10 months earlier, from the 
HCEEP project. This schedule, then, anticipates that most children who are 
tracked have spent the bulk of a regular school year in the post-HCEEP 
setting. 

Collection of follow-up data is expected to span a four to 
six-week period. Processing of these data, in conjunction with project 
year data, permits a variety of analyses X.Q be performed. Follbw-up 
data may also be used in analyses of those children for whom data are 
available over several project years. 

Processing Requirements . Although the system proposed is not 
large by some standards, the requirements placed on processing components 
are demanding, particularly in the area of data base management and data 
entry and verification. 

Data Base Requirements. The data base of the Monitoring and 
Reporting System must be designed to facilitate multiple data additions 
and updates throughout the reporting cycle while also providing data 
accessibility • 

Data from project applications provide the core of the system 
data base to which different types of data, e.g., child data, financial 
data, and impact group progress data, are added as the operating cycle 
progresses. This accumulation of data requires that the data base design 
be flexible. 
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Data base flexibility Is also required for data updates. 
Initial data entry error rates are expected to be significant and, there** 
fore, will require a full range of error detection and correction capabilities. 
Hence, batch and on-*llne error detection and correction capabilities 
are desired (described below) . 

An Indexed Sequential file. organization is recommended for the 
system. This type of data organization penults the sequential or random 
access of data and also provides for file expansion. Major key access 
on data of individual projects with minor key access on types of data or 
individual child data within a project is possible with this type of file 
organization. These capabilities coincide with those desirable for on-line 
updating and on-line query reporting, ths.s type of organization simplifies 
many types of batch processing steps. and minimizes the data manipulation 
required. 

Two different file structures seem feasible for the system. A 
single filing system would contain all data on one file. Child data, for 
example, could be organized in substructures within project data. Alter- 
natively, a dual file structure could be created with project group data 
in one file and all individual child data in a second file. The two 
files, linked by joint coding systems, could then be used in the same 
manner as the single file. Each method has advantages and disadvantages. 
The selection of file structure should be determined in the final 
development of system specifications. For the preliminary design, a 

dual file system is presented in order to simplify illustrations. 

I 

Data Editing and Verification. The editing and verification of 
data processes, must produce low error rates. These processes must provide 
for accurate input, if the outputs of the system are to have a high degree 
of validity. Verification processes must provide for achievement of 
accuracy internally because the projects (origin of data) cannot be 
expected to verify data after submittal. 
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For these reasons, effective methods of data editing and data 
verification must be utilized. The entry of valid data can be facilitated 
by. .the design of data collection forms and procedures which are easy to 
interpret and complete. Well designed data collection forms and procedures 
will result in a minimum amount of error at the point of origin. The 
conversion of data from data collection forms to machine readable form 
can also be enhanced by means of formatting and conversion documentation. 
Conversion errors can also be reduced by utilizing key to tape of disk 
methods rather than key to punched card since formatting, can be simplified 
through the use of varying lengths of data strings conforming to the data 
characteristics. 

Although verification of raw data by keying processes will 
greatly reduce errors made at conversion, other verification processes 
are required. These processes are needed not only to further reduce data 
conversion errors, but also to identify errors made at the point of origins 
Errors in the original data will be entered into the data base. Therefore, 
edit checks will be required to detect, and correct, original errors. The 
processes used can vary, according to the sensitivity of individual types 
of data. Elementary edit checks can be used to detect errors iii the bulk 
of the data. More sophisticated checking should be- performed on the 
sensitive data. 

Although projects would not be expected to verify all data after 
submittal, project personnel would be contacted to resolve errors and 
deviations. This process should have reasonably quick response time and 
should minimize additional project burden. Telephone contact for error 
resolution is, therefore, recommended. This method, although 
somewhat more costly, will insure resolution with minimum effort on the part 
of projects. Telephone contacts alsof result in quick response rates and 
minimize the need for additional contacts. 

The capability to make corrections to the data base is deisir- 
able in both batch and on-line modes of processing. Batch updating is 
desirable for use in the correction or addition of large amounts of data. 
On-line processing is desirable for making limited numbers and types of 
corrections and updates. 
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Hardware Requirements. With the processing requirements de- 
scribed, there are no-hardware requirements that cannot be fulfilled 1^ 
the hardware normally available in any medium to large computer facility. 

Software Requirements. For flexibility of formatting, the use 
of the COBOL meeting those standards set by the American National Standards 
Institute (ANSI COBOL) is recommended as the programming language for 
software modules developed for the system. Programming and general syiftam 
documentation must be developed during implementation with provisions made 
for i/ a continuing maintenance of documentation during operation. This is 
necessary for efficient operation of the system. 

It may not be necessary for all software required by the system 
to be developed. Specialty software packages may be used for certain 
processing modules*. For instance, a query update software package may 
be used for some batch and on-line data error corrections and may also 
be used for batch and on-line query reporting. A statistical package 
such as SPSS (Statistical Package for the Social Sciences) may be 
acceptable for use in the generation of analytic reports. The ability to 
use such packages would greatly reduce implementation costs and reduce 
operating maintenance costs. 

Implementation Conclusions . Implementation of the Monitoring 
and Reporting System must be effective in terms of the system costs and 
benefits. Thus far, project burdens have been identified in several 
instances. Projects will be required to administer child perforrnance 
tests, collect child description data, provide accounts of service provided 
children, and supply quantit?.tive description of project activites and 
finances. These burdens, however, do not represent completely new reporting 
requirements. Although the approaches are somewhat different from existing 
methods, these requirements are presently included in the existing project 
reporting requirements in some form. 
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The new reporting requirements should provide benefits to 
projects. Projects may benefit from these reporting burdens in several 
ways. First, by better identifying the type of information netaded by 
BEH, projects should spend less time in data collection and reporting 
while improving the applicability of data reported. Projects will also 
benefit from improved visibility to BEH» BEH staff will be better, able 
to monitor individual projects and, thaj, identify project management 
and operation problems. Well designed data collection forms and procedures 
may also help projects in administrative tasks :lncluding project planning 
and evaluation* 

The added burden to BEH lies mainly in ;the expense of imp leg- 
men ting and operating the system. This added burden must be weighed 
against the anticipated benefits. Since a need to improve project re- 
porting has been specified and BEH appears committed to invest in such an 
improvement, the implementation decision must be based on the consideration 
of whether the system design proposed will indeed satisfy this need. 
Asstiming that the system design is responsive to the needs of BEH, the 
decision on whether the system can be implemented successfully will depend 
upon budget considerations. 

Thus, feasibility of the system rests on the appropriateness 
of the design presented, the budget of BEH, and obtaining the technical 
assistance required to implement and operate the system. The preliminary 
design presented is believed to be responsive to the needs of BEH# The 
cost of implementation is estimated to be significant, but reasonable for 
the effort that will be required and the resulting benefits to BEH. 
Finally, although good design and development will provide a basis for 
successful implementation, technical capabilities and commitment are 
required of BEH personnel selected to operate the system if the application 
of the system is to be successful. 
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System Specifications 

This portion of the report describes the preliminary design 
specifications for the Monitoring and Reporting System. Specifications 
include description of the system inputs, outputs, and processing 
procedures • Discussion of Inputs and outputs, depicted in Figure 6'-2, 
is supported by draft data collection forms and report outlines found in 
Exhibits 6-1 through 6-8 at the end of this chapter. 

Data Collection 

The forms developed for the collection of required data from 
the HCEEPs for entry into the Monitoring and Reporting System are described 
in the following sections. These forms Include the Child Intake Form, the 
Child Progress/Placement Form, the Child Follow**Up Form and the Project 
Description Form. A copy of each of these forms is provided in Exhibits 
6-1 through 6-4 at the end of this chapter. 

The first three forms are designed to report information on 
individual children, whereas the latter form is designed to collect pro- 
ject descriptive data in aggregate form. Moreover, individual child, in- 
take, progress, placement and follow-up data are not currently obtained 
by the BEH. Furthermore, these data are specifically required for the 
MRS in the RFP. The Project Description Form, however, obtains data 
from projects trhlch are, for the most part, currently reported by projects 
in project applications and periodic reports. This form is proposed to 
replace the currently used supplement to the application and a portion of 
the project progress report forms. Thus, the development and use of the 
Project Description Form is recommended in that the form is designed to 
collect currently required data in a more efficient manner. Its use should 
reduce the burden on both the HCEEP and BEH staff. 
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Child Intake form . The Child Intake Form (see Exhibit 6-1) is 
designed to establish the acceptance and placement of each child to be 
served in an HCEEF project at any time throughout the funding year. 
Additionally, the form provides descriptive data on the child and details 
of the nature of the educational and/or therapeutic program to be provided 
during involvement in the project. 

In order to preserve the rights of privacy of the child, projects 
would be provided a list of sequential numbers (four or five digit numbers), to 
assign an identification number to each child. Project identification and 
the identification of each child for whom a form is completed would be 
indicated on the intake form through use of a code number system. 

Once a code number is assigned to a child, the child would 
retain the number pemanently; no other child would be assigned that 
number even during subsequent -years of program operation. Projects would 
maintain the list of identification numbers with the corresponding children's 
names in their records for future reference (i.e., for follow-up, progress/ 
placement reports, and future intake forms if the child returns to the 
project after any one funding year). Accompanying the list of identi- 
fication numbers, corresponding identification tags on which would be 
printed both the project identification number (which is assigned by BEH 
at the time of application), the current funding year, and the child code 
number would be provided to the projects. These adhesive tags would be 
affixed to the Child Intake Form by the project upon completion. In order 
to minimize the risk of the projects attaching the wrong code number 'for a 
child on the form, each label would consist of two parts. One-half of 
the label would carry the child and project identification numbers only. 
This portion would be affixed to the Intake Form. The other portion of 
the two-part label would carry the child identification number and a blank 
space where the child's name would be written by the project. The names 
of the children would be entered on the two-part labels at the time that 
identification codes are assigned (at entry into the program) . At the 
time of completion of the Intake Form, one portion of the label would be 
detached and affixed (next to the child's name and assigned code number) 
in the record kept by the project. This procedure will not only minimize 
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errors of affixing Improper ID numbers to the Intake Forms, but will also 
provide a record that an Intake Form was completed for that child. 

After the child *s Identification number Is affixed to the Intake 
Form, the project would provide the Information requested for that child. 
The date of completion of the form and r.he person completing the form 
would be Indicated. Child descriptive data requested at intake includes 
the date the child enrolled in the project, the child^s blrthdate, year 
or years of any previous enrollment In the project, background, the child's 
age (in years), a description of the area of the child's home (i.e., sub- 
urban, rural, etc.), and the nature and severity of the child's handicapping 
condition. Both primary and secondary handicapping conditions of the child 
will be specified. 

In order to maintain consistency with the present BEH reporting 
guidelines, only one primary handicapping condition would be reported for 
a given child. However, projects would be permitted to indicate all 
secondary handicaps, thus allowing projects the flexibility to describe 
multiply handicapped children who are to be served. A "not handicapped" 
category is provided for projects who enroll non-handicapped children 
as developmental "models". 

In addition to type of handicapping condition, the severity of 
the child's primary handicap will be described. It is believed that this 
information will be useful in characterizing the population of children 
served within and across projects and can serve as ah important variable 
for consideration in evaluating child progress and the overall impact of 
project services. 

In addition to the personal data obtained on the child, a 
measure of the child's level of functioning upon entry into the p^roje'ct is 
requested on the intake form. It is planned that this performance data 
will be obtained through use of the Children's Early Education Develop- 
mental Inventory (CEEDI) . Administration of the CEEDI will provide 
performance scores for the child in five areas of development. Using one 
uniform measure of child performance has obvious advantages. It will 
provide a common base upon which child performance and progress 
within and across projects can be compared and overall project 
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effectiveness can be evaluated* Child performance data will be obtained 
on the CEEDI within the first month of the child *s enrollment In the project. 
The Instruments would be administered by project staff as prescribed 
In the Admln^ittratloh Manual * 

Following the completion of chlld-based data, descriptive 
Information would be obtained on the project services to be provided 
to the child during enrollment in the project.. The data taken from the 
Intake Form of each child enrolled in the project will, in aggregate 
form, serve as a verification of service, descriptive data provided by 
the project on the Project Description Form (discussed later). 

The program delivery model by which the given child is to be 
served will be specified. Based on Battelle^s evaluation of HCEEP pro-* 
jects and on the evaluation of projects for OE validation,* major modes 
of delivery were identified as center-*based, home-*based» resource-setting 
and parent training program. In many cases, projects operated within more 
than one of these models. However, on the Child Intake Form, the primary 
mode of delivery through which the given child is to receive services 
will be indicated. 

Finally, the project will indicate the types of services 
needed by the child and project plans to fulfill these service needs. It 
is assumed that at the time of completion of this form, the project will 
be aware of the needs of the child, based on their screening of the child 
for acceptance in the program and on the initial assessment and diagnosis 
^that has taken place. Both therapeutic or educational servlces;?and 
supplemental services needed by the child will be indicated, regardless 
of current plans of the project to provide such services. For each 
service need identified for the child, the project would indicate current 
plans for provision of these services, whether by the project or by 
outside sources. If at the time of enrollment (upon completion of the 
form) no plans for provision of the servlce(s) needed are made this would 
be indicated by the projects. 

* Selection and Validation of Model Early Childhood Education Projects > 
Battelle*-Columbus Laboratories for Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped, U.S. Office of Education, 1975. 
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Completion and Submittal. The Child Intake Form will be com- 
pleted by the project upon enrollment of the child in the project, regard- 
less of time of entry during the year. Completion of Che form should occur 
shortly after enrollment (within two weeks) in that it is important to: 
(1) collect and record necessary information couceming the child in the 
case ttiat the child may leave the project either temporarily or permanently 
shortly after enrollment, and (2) to obtain performance information on the 
CEEDI before any treatment is given. Although completion of the form should 
follow shortly after enrollment of the child, the form would be submitted 
to the BEH, along with forms for other children, at the end of the quarter 
during which the child is enrolled. Thus, all Child Intake Forma completed 
for children entering the project during a particular quarter would be sub- 
mitted together at the end of the quarter. Submittal dates for forms com- 
pleted during each quarter are provided on the Intake Form for project ref- 
erence. 

Child Progress/Placement Form . The Child Progress/Placement 
Form (see Exhibit 6-2) serves a two-fold purpose: (1) as a report of 
chiid progress and service provision, and/or (2) as a report on the 
future status of each child who leaves the project. The child's 
identification number assigned at the time of intake and used on the 
Child Intake Form would be affixed to the front page of the Child 
Progress/Placement Form. Also, information concerning the person (s) 
completing the form would be obtained for future reference. 

Child Progress .and Service Provision. Using the first part of 
the Child Progress/Placement Form, the project would report on child 
performance and service provision. This information will be obtained 
for each child enrolled in the project periodically during the funding 
year. Thus, the form will serve as a periodic report of progress for 
each child in the pr-?.!ect. 
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Used as a progress formt the child U perfonsance on the CEEDI 
will be reported* Additionally ^ the extent of services that have been 
provided the child by the project from the time of Intake^ or from the 
last report of progress* would be reported* For each of the therapeutic/ 
educational services and supplemental services specified on the fom» the. 
project vould report, for thst child, the Information as follows; First, 
In order to Identify the range of services that liaye bettV provided to the 
child during his/her enrollment in the project, the project will indicate 
(a) those services that have been provided by the project and (b) those 
services which the child has received from outside sources* Second^ for 
ail therapeutic or educational services received' by theichild, both through 
the project and through external sources^ the project will specify the 
average number of hours that the child is involved in the service per week* 
This will provide information which will be useful in determining the 
extent of educational or therapeutic treatment that the child is receiving 
and will be an important variable for consideration in the evaluation of 
child progress* Certainly, in the assessment of the effects of treatment 
it is necessary to know the length or intensity of such treatment, in 
addition to other factors such as handicapping conditions, age, etc* Thus, the 
burden Imposed on project staff in requiring them to specify the extent* 
of treatment received by each child seems to be justified* Ttilrd, the 
project will Indies tfi those services which are, at the time of cqmpletlpn 
of the form, <tlll needed by the child* This will provide information on 
the current statud of the child *s needs and can be used as a basis for 
comparison with future services that^are provided to the child* 

The preceding information requirements are relevant only to 
projects who provide services directly to children* For those projects 
who provide services indirectly to children through the parents ^ the 
project will be requested to indicate (a) the number of training sessions 
conducted witi?. parents from the time of intake) or from the time of the 
last report, (b) the average number of staff -parent contact hours per 
month, and <c) the estimated number of parent-child, contact hours spent 
in educational activities per month. 
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Child Placement, .^flien a child leaves the project, a Child 
Progress/Placement Form would be completed for that child. At this time, 
placement information would be obtained, in addition to child performance 
and service provision information. The project will specify the conditipns 
under which the child is leaving the program. These are of two types. 
First, a child may leave the project at the end of the: project year, but 
be expected to continue in the project during the subsequent year of 
operation. For these children,, the project would simply indicate the date 
of exit from the program and specify the temporary nature of departure. 
Also, the reason for the child's retention in the prpjects would be 
specified. 

Under other conditions, a child may leave the project per- 
manently and future status may or may not be known to the project. In 
any case, reasons for the child's departure would be delineated. In. the 
case where the child leaves the project permanently and the future status 
of the child is unknown , this is so indicated on the form, along with the 
child's date of departure. 

For those children who leave the project permanently and place- 
ment is known > the project would be asked to supply more detailed infor- 
mation regarding the placement setting. Identifying information for the 
placement will be reported, e.g., name, address, etc. The project would 
specify the project director or principal of the placement and the name 
of- the most appropriate person to whom future contacts could be made con- 
cerning the child (i.e., the person who would be most knowledgeable of the 
child's experiences in the-HCEEF). This information will be useful in any 
effort made to follow-up this child. The necessity of the contact person's 
awareness of the child's earlier experiences is to assure the confi- 
dentiality of identity of those children who enter regular educational 
programs. 

Additionally, the type of program or project in which the child 
is being placed would be indicated within categories of integrated placement, 
partial integration, self-contained special education programs or insti- 
tutional placement. The level of entry in this new setting, would like- 
vise be specified. 
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Completion and Submittal. A Child Progress/Placement Form is 
completed by a project for each child at mid-year and at the end of the 
project year. For the mid-year report, only child progress data would be 
reported. The mid-year report would reflect child and service delivery 
progress from the time of intake of the child up to January 1. Mid-year 
forms would be submitted no later than January 31st. 

For the end-of-year report, the project would provide both child 
progress data and placement information appropriate to the child's departure 
from the project. The end-of-year report encompasses child and project 
information from January 1 to the end of project services. Since most 
projects end services in April and May, it would be expected that all 
forms would be completed during the quarter beginning April 1 and ending 
July 1. These forms would be submitted no later than July 10. This 
schedule would hold for the majority of children who remain in the pro- 
ject throughout the duration of project services. In those instances ^ere 
a child leaves the project at any time during the course of the project year, 
a Child Progress/Placement Form is completed for the child on which child 
progress and service provision information, and placement information would 
be provided. Progress/Placement forms completed during the year would be 
submitted at the end of the quarter in which the child left the project. 

Child Follow-Up Form . A Child Follow-Up Form (see Exhibit 6-3) 
will be coflq>leted for each child who has been served by HCEEP and for i^hom 
placement is known. The form will be completed by the child's teacher/ 
therapist in the post-HCEEP setting in which the child is enrolled. In 
responding to the follow-up form, the teacher will describe the program 
in which the child is enrolled. Tha type of program would be indicated as 
either a regular program, a regular program with provision of ancilliary 
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* Child progress information would not be required if the time between the 
date of completion of the previous child form, whether it be Child Intake 
or Child Progress/Placement, and the date of the child's departure from 
the project is less than two months. However, other information on the 
Child Progress/Placement Form, e.g., services provided, placement in- 
formation, etc., would be obtained at departure, regardless of length 
9/-^ of stay in the project. 
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services, a self-contained special education program, or "other" type of 
placement setting (e.g., institutional). In addition to j;ype of program, 
the teacher would indicate the level of the program (e.g., pre-kinder- 
garten, kindergarten, first grade, etc.)^ 

Based on the teacher's knowledge o£ and experience with the 
child, the teacher would specify services which the child needs, and those 
services that are provided to the child in the follow-up setting, either 
by the follow-up program or by external sources. The services described 
on the Child Follow-Up Form correspond to the educational/therapeutic 
services which appear on the Child Intake Form and the Child Progress/ 
Placement Form. Thus, the child's service needs and services received 
can be traced from the time of enrollment in HCEEP through follow-up. 
Also, comparisions can be made with those services which the HCEEP staff 
indicated were still needed by the child at the time of the child's de- 
parture from HCEEP and those service provided to the child in the follow- 
up setting. 

The assessment of the child's functioning in the post-HCEEP 
setting is of key importance in the follow-up evaluation. The child's 
level of performance in each of six major areas of development will be 
evaluated by the teacher and reported on the follow-up form. The child 
will be rated on level of gross motor, fine motor, cognitive, language, 
adaptive, and personal-social functioning on a five-point rating scale 
from "severely delayed" to "superior". When more than one teacher works 
closely with the child in the follow-up setting, the ratings made will 
reflect the pooled judgments of these teachers. 

Regardless of the type of post-HCEEP program, the child's per- 
formance will be evaluated relative to normal peers. This type of evaluation 
is recommended in that "normal" development is the standard against which 
children are judged. For the most part, the developmental, areas in which 
the child is rated correspond to the domains of the Children's Early 
Education Developmental Inventory (CEEDI) . The only difference appears 
in the motor area, in which follow-up ratings would be made of both gross 
and fine motor skills. It is believed that such a distinction between 
fine and gross motor functioning will make it easier for teachers to rate 
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the performance of those children who manifest primary deficits in either 
one or the other of these areas* Thus, the ratings can be considered an 
extension of the CEEDI evaluation performed during the child's enrollment 
in the HCEEP. Follow-up ratings can be compared to CEEDI domain scores 
obtained at the time of the child's departure from the HCEEP (reported 
on the Child Progress/Placement Form). 

In addition to the information obtained concerning the child, 
the follow-up form would also obtain information regarding the extent and 
nature of follow-up contact made by HCEEP with the placement setting. On 
the form, the teacher would specify whether contact has been made with 
staff of the HCEEP project in which either the child, the child's parents, 
or both child and his parents, have participated. If any information was 
received by the teacher from the HCEEP project, the teacher would indicate 
the nature of the information and its overall usefulness. 

The Child Follow-Up Form is designed to minimize the infomation 
made known to the follow-up teacher concerning the child's previous 
experiences in the HCEEP project. The child is identified as having been 
involved in a program sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education. No 
mention of the BEH or the HCEEP is made. As presented on the form, the 
purpose for requesting the information is to study the Impact of federally 
funded education programs. 

The child's name is printed on a tag which is attached to the 
form when given to the teacher. This will Insure that the proper form is 
provided to the follow-up teacher. Once the form is completed, the 
teacher is instructed to remove and discard the tag so that the information 
concerning the child can be kept confidential. Both the child's code 
number and i:he HCEEP project code number would be printed on the form for 
identification by the BEH for entry of the information into the MRS. 
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Follow-up Procedure. In the follow-up evaluation of HCEEP graduates, 
the HCEEP*project will function as the liaison between the BEH, the parents, and 
the post-HCEEP placement setting. Of course, parental permission would 
be required in order to continue assessment of the child's performance 
beyond involvement in the HCEEP project/ The HCEEP project staff should 
assume responsibility for securing this consent. A number. of procedural 
alternatives for obtaining parental permission exist • -One which would 
impose a minimum burden on the HCEEP project would be to secure parental 
permission for an extended evaluation of the child at the time of 
enrollment of the child into the HCEEP projects At this time, the HCEEP 
project staff could explain the need for long-term assessment of the 
child and communicate the details involved in carrying out the follow-up^ 
evaluation. Prior to departure of the child from the HCEEP project , 
the HCEEP staff would again describe the nature and purpose of the follow- 
up evaluation and,, request cooperation in this effort. 

If the person at the placement with whom the HCEEP project 

coordinates is not the child *s teacher, the name of the teacher would 
be obtained. A record of both the name of the coordinator and the 
child* s teacher, as well as a description of the post-HCEEP setting would 
be maintained by the HCEEP project. These placement data, along with 
information concerning the child *s performance and service needs at the 
time of departure from the HCEEP project, would be obtained on the 
Child/Progress/Placement Form completed for the child just prior to 
departure from the HCEEP project. 

At the end of the subsequent school year, i.e-. , after the child 
has been in the follow-up setting for a year, the HCEEP project would 
provide the placement setting with a Follow-Up Form for each chil'd being 
followed. These would be given to the person with whom placement arrange- 
ments for the child were coordinated, e.g., a director of special pro- 
grams in a 3Chool system, the school principal, director of a special 
early childhood program, etc. This person would be requested to provide 
the child's follow-up teacher with the form and request that it be completed. 
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After completion, the form would be sealed and returned directly to the 
BEH. If follow-up Is to continue for more than one year following the 
child's departure from HCEEP, the HCEEP procedure becomes more complicated 
and difficult to carry out. A procedure might be devisloped in which the 
HCEEP project would secure from the contact person at the follow-up site 
Information regarding the future plans for the child being followed. If 
the child Is not returning to the setting^ information concerning the sub-* 
sequent setting would be obtained by the HCEEP project. Parents might 
also be contacted to confirm these plans^ or to provide the necessary 
details if they were not available from the follow-up setting. In those 
instances where the chllcLleaves the follow-up setting during the year, 
the contact at the placement could be requested to Inform the HCEEP 
project of this circumstance. A follow-up form could be provided to the 
coordinator at the follow-up setting for the purpose of documenting the 
child's future plans and subsequent placement at the end of the year, or 
whenever the child leaves that setting. Once the following year's place- 
ment of the child is known to ^he HCEEP project, coordination with the 
new placement would be Initiated for the purpose of implementing the 
follow-up procedure. i 

Child follow-up data could be collected at regular Intervals 
over a period of years to assess the long-range impact of the HCEEP pro- 
gram on a child. It is believed, however, that successful collection of 
follow-up data for a significant number of children, can only be carried 
out for one-year periods after children leave HCEEP projects. Fpllow^p 
in this system design is recommended for a one-year period after HCEEP 
project ^ervices end. 

At the HCEEP project level, an ongoing involvement would be 
required for the follow-up of children to post-HCEEP settings. However, 
activities would be limited to those of maintaining contact with the 
follow-up sites and the child's parents. The effective participation of 
the HCEEP projects will be *ltal success of the follow-up effort* 
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The burden imposed on the follow-up sites has been a serious 
concern in the development of the followup procedure. Unlike the HCEEP 
staff, the staff of the follow-up settings do not have the ''built in" 
incentives to participate in this effort. Therefore, the HCEEP staff 
will have to secure the cooperation of the staff at the follow-up setting 
to facilitate the activities necessary for follow-up. In terms of actual 
time required of teachers in the follow-up setting, the form is designed 
to require a minimum of time for completion. Based on past experience 
in acquiring similar data from teachers, it would be expected that com- 
pleting the form should require no more than one-half hour of the teacher's 
time. 

Completion and Submittal. The follow-up form vould be 
completed by the follow-up teacher at the end of the program or 
school year. This would normally occur during the fourth quarter of the 
BEH funding cycle, i.e., between April 1 and July 1. These follow-up 
forms would be submitted by follow-up teachers no later than July 10, 
' which corresponds to the submittal deadline for all child and project 
forms from the HCEEP. For those children who leave the follow-up site 
before the end of the program or school year, forms would be completed 
and submitted just prior to the child's departure. 

At the HCEEP level. Child Follow-Up Forms along with instructions 
for carrying out the follow-up evaluation would be provided to the follow-up 
site coordinator at the time of placement of the child in the new setting. 
Coordination with the follow-up site would be expected to continue through- 
out the year, however, there may be increased interaction between HCEEP 
and the follow-up site during the time of collection o? the follow-up 
data, i.e., at the end of the year following placement. 

Project Description Form . The Project Description Form (see 
Exhibit 6-4) will serve as (1) a supplement to the Project Application 
(HEW608T) and (2) a periodic report form for those projects which 
have been funded for operation. In both instances 5 the data obtained on 
this form will complement the project narrative, which provides a 
narrative description of the same or similiar data. 
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The Project Description Form has the potential to replace 
the present supplement to the project application and the current periodic 
report form. It also expands upon the data obtained on these forms. 
Furthermore, the Project Description Form Is designed to provide more ob- 
jective and focused requirements for information concerning specific as- 
pects of project activities. Thus, use of the form will lend uniformity 
to reported description of project activities, and in so doing permit 
comparisons to be made across projects along specific dimensions of pro- 
gram operations upon which evaluation of the HCEEP network can be based. 

As a supplement to the project application, the form will pro- 
vide information regarding planned project activities for the ftmding 
year. The items cover the overall scope of planned project activities 
to be supported by funds expected across all ftinding sources. 

As a periodic report otf progress, the form obtains information 
concerning actual project acti* ities that have been carried out during a 
specific report period. For those projects funded, the data reported 
on the supplement to the project application will serve as baseline in- 
formation to which data reported on the periodic reports can be compared. 
The Project Description form could be modified easily for use as a periodic 
report form; minor modiflcattions would be required. A number of measures 
requested on the form would be specified differently on the progress re- 
ports. For the most part, modification of the form for use as a periodic 
report form would involve the adaptation of instructions accompanying each 
of the major sections of the form. 

Moreover, the form would provide a comprehensive ovep^iew of 
planned (application) or actual (progress report) activities across all 
major components of project operations. The data obtained on the form focus 
on four major groups upon which project activities and services may impact. 
These are: children, parents, project staff , and the community. Organ- 
ization of the form in terms of Impact groups was selected over other struc- 
tures since both demonstration and outreach project activities can be 
readily identified wJ.thin these categories. The organization of the progress 
report currently used may have fit the general objectives of HCEEP 
projects better, however, it frequently had overlapping components. 
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Furthermore, description of project activities in terms of the impact groups 
served results in an organization that applies to all projects regardless 
of their phase of operation, e,g., projects in their demonstration phase 
as well as projects in an outreach phase • Finally, the proposed organi- 
zation presents a simple structure that focuses on key concerns of the BEH~ 
what groups are being served, how are they being served, and what benefits 
result from such service. 

The Project Description Form is designed to obtain data which 
reflect project activities across a wide range of project models in 
various years of operation. Thus, projects ranging from the first year 
planning projects to projects in their outreach phase would respond to the 
same sections, although with varying degrees of detail. Emphasis would 
reflect the appropriate level and type of operation. For example, outreach 
projects would be expected to respond to all sections in that they are 
required to maintain a demonstration model as well as performing replication 
and dissemination activities. On t:he other hand, "operational" projects 
would respond only to those sections concerned with providing services 
to children. 

Within each of the four target group sections, three types of 
information are requested: (1) data which describe the characteristics 
of the target group, (2) data which describe the type and extent of the 
services which are provided the target group, and (3) information regard- 
ing the allocation of resources for provision of these services. 

Section I — Children. Within this section of the form, the 
number of children served by age and primary handicapping condition 
would be specified by the project. Children served would also be de- 
scribed in terms of their ethnic origin and the type of area in which 
they live, e.g., rural, urban. 

In order to characterize the mode of delivery of services to 
children, the project would specify the number of children who are served 
by each type of delivery model: home-based, center-based, resource class, 
parent training, and other. The models specified on the form are those 
found to exist at present. Any project may employ one or more of these 
models in serving children. In describing a delivery model, the project 
O 3uld specify tlie extent to which service is provided by a model. The 
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average number of hours that a child spends in a model per week would 
be specified. 

In addition to specification of model, the project would 
provide an account of the nature of services provided. For both therapeutic/ 
educational and supplemental services, the project would specify the number 
of children who receive services directly from the project, and external 
sources, the average number of hours per week that the services are provided, 
and the HCEEF staff time (in Full Time Equivalents) required for provision 
of these services. 

The data obtained in the children section of the Project 
Description Fo:rm parallel those obtained on the Child Intake Form on an 
individual child basis. Thus, these data reported in aggregate on the 
Project Description Form can be compared with that reported on a per 
child basis. 

Section II-Farents. The information obtained in this section 
of the form focuses on parents of children served by the HCEEF projects. 
For outreach projects the parent /families, type of services, and participation 
described would apply only to parents of children receiving direct services. 

A description of parents is obtained in terms of the number of 
families in which mothers, fathers, or both mothers and fathers participate 
in project activities or receive services provided by the project. A 
description of the nature and extent of the services covers both parent/ 
family participation in project activities and services which are provided 
to parents by the project. The type of parent participation would be 
reported by the project in terms of parental involvement in the educational 
services provided to children and/or involvement in project planning, 
evaluation and dissemination activities. For each type of participation 
which applies, the project would indicate the number of families (mother, 
father or both) which are involved. 

Concerning services to parents, projects would specify the type 
of training/education services offered to parents and/or other services 
offered* Measures specified to describe the extent of these services 
include: number of families to which the service is provided, average 
number of times the service is provided, and the FTE project staff re- 
O quired for the provision of these services. 
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Section Ill-Project Staff* This section of the form obtains 
data on type and number of staff which will be involved in the project 
during the funding year. Project staff are characterized by type, e,g,, 
administrative, teaching, clerical, etc, and academic level, e,g,, high 
school, college degree level, etc. In this section, the total project 
staff, in terms of FTE, ±H presented. These data can be used to obtain 
child-staff ratios and to determine the allocation of staff to services 
for each of the four impact groups. 

The nature and extent of services provided to the staff of the 
HCEEP project is described. Any formal or informal training offered to 
staff is specified. For each type of formal training provided, the project 
would indicate the number of sessions conducted by the HCEEP project 
(with project money), the number of sessions conducted by other sources 
(not with project money), the total number of HCEEP staff trainess, the 
total number of HCEEP staff hours in training, and the FTE project staff 
involved in the provision of the training. For informal training, only 
the latter three measures would be required. 

Section IV-Community. This section of the form covers those 
project activities which have impact on the outside educational community 
and/or the public. All HCEEP projects are expected to carry out activites 
which have impact on the community. However, the nature and extent of 
these activities will depend on the year of operation of the project. 
Those projects in an outreach phase woul^ place more, emphasis on activities 
described in this section of the form — those geared toward the outside 
community, i.e., "outreach". The activities described in this section of 
the Project Description Form will focus on: (a) community interaction/ 
coordination, (b) dissemination of project information, (c) stimulation 
of project replication, and (d) provision of services to outside groups. 

Unlike the first three sections of this form, the description 
of the groups served outside the HCEEP project is not a separate category 
within the form. Rather ^ the community groups are described in conjunction 
with the description of services which are provided to these groups. 
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Commimlty Interaction/Coordination. Community interaction and 
coordination would be described In terms of the type and number of out- 
side agencies or groups Involved and the nature of the coordination with 
these groups. Also» the project would describe the composition of the 
project advisory board and its functions • Further » since parents are 
to be represented on the advisory boards the data obtained here should 
be useful in evaluating parental involvement in project operations. 

Dissemination. Project dissemination activities would be 
described within several categories • Workshops or conferences in which 
the HCEEP staff have participated or have provided for the purpose of 
disseminating information would be specified. The scope of these dis-* 
semination activities would be reported in terms of the number of work*- 
shops/ conferences provided on a national » regional » statewide » and local 
level. 

General descriptive materials developed by the project and 
used to disseminate information about the project would be described. 
For each type of material developed » the project would specify the htimber 
of different items developed to date and/or to be developed. Also» 
packaged materials developed by the project would be reported. In that 
ntimerous types of educational materials might be produced by projects > 
general categories of materials are provided on the form within which 
most products could be reported. These Include: guides » diagnostic or 
screening instritments or procedures » assessment procedures » and curriculum 
materials. For each project developed product » several measures would 
be reported. First > the number of different items developed to date» 
and/or to be developed would be reported. Second^ the number of Items _ 
which have been disseminated to date and/or which will be disseminated 
would be specified by the project. These measures would provide an index 
of the extent to which these products are available to the outside ed- 
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ucational^ community. Finally, the range of dissemination of these project 
developed products would be specified in terms of the number of different 
states to which these project materials have been sent. 

Interest in an HCEEP project would be reflected in the number 
of visits made to a project by personnel from other programs* HCEEP 
projects would report the number of in-state and out-of-state visitors 
attending during the preceding year of operation (if applicable) , and the 
expected number during the year for which funding is being requested* 

Replication. The number of both complete (total model is 
adopted) and partial (one or more components are adopted) replications 
completed to date and/or expected during the project year would be 
indicated by projects, if appropriate. The number of replications would 
be specified for in-state arid out-of-state projects. 

Services to Other Groups. The Project Description Form 
obtains data on the nature and extent of services provided to other groups. 
For the most part, the activities for which data are obtained would be 
considered "outreach'' activities. Data would be provided on 
the types of services provided to groups outside the project, on the 
target groups served, and on the geographic areas in which the target 
groups are located* 

Three types of services provided to the outside community are 
identified on the form: formal training, technical assistance, and con- 
sulting services. Within these types of services, projects would indicate 
the number of sessions conducted, the number of groups served, the number 
of services provided on site, and the FTE project staff allocated to the 
provision of these services. 

The number of programs provided and persons involved within 
each type of service category would be specified for various categories 
of target groups, e.g., replications, other preschool programs for the 
handicapped, etc. Finally, for each type of service provided, the geo- 
graphic areas served will be reported, i.e., local, in-state, etc. 
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Resources • For project activities and services described within 
each of the four target groups described above » resources allocated for 
the provision of these services would be reported. Resources wox4d be 
specified in terms of project dollars and/or FIE staff. Project dolltrs 
and/or FIE staff would be specified for various types of staff (admln^ 
istrative, teachers, etc.) and other resources necessary for the provision 
of the services described (e.g., expendible supplies, equipment, etc.) • 
Thus, for the children section, FCE staff and associated project dollars 
spent toward providing direct educational and supplemental services to 
children would be indicated. In the parent section, the staff and other 
resources required to operate the project *s parental program would be 
reported. Overall, it is expected that the sum of FTE staff repotted across^ 
the four impact group sections will correspond to the total staff FTE 
reported in the aggregate in the description of staff (Part A). Similarly, 
the sum of project funds budgeted for services provided to each impact 
group should correspond to the total project budget for the funding year. 
Thus, the allocation/expenditure of project funds reported on the Project 
Description Form can be monitored by BEH within and across each major 
component of project operations. 

Completion and Submittal. The Project Description Form, used 
as the supplement to the project application, would 6e completed and 
submitted by project applicants during the period December to February 
for the funding period beginning the subsequent July 1. For those 
project ftmded, a periodic progress report, using an adapted Project Des- 
cription Form, would be completed at mid-year and at the end of the funding 
year. Data reported on the mid-year report would cover activities carried 
out during the first two quarters of the funding year, July 1 to January 1. 
The mid-year report would be submitted to the BEH no later than January 31 • 
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An end-of-the-year report would be completed covering activities 
implemented during the last two quarters of the funding year, January 1 
to June 30. For those projects operating on a regular school schedule, 
final reports could be completed when services end. All final reporcs, 
regardless of the date of completion, would be submitted to the BEH no 
later than July 10. Thus, the schedule for completion and submittal of 
the Project Description Form, and as an application supplement, two reports 
of progress, does not deviate significantly from the current HCEEP project 
reporting schedule. 

Application Coding Form . The Application Coding Form (see 
Exhibit 6-5) is used for coding data reported on Form HEW608T of the 
project application. The transfer of data from HEW608T to the coding 
form will facilitate the processing of data by the keypunch operators. 
The format of the data on HEW 608T is judged not suitable for use by 
the keypunch operators. 

The Application Coding Form would be completed for the project 
applications of only those projects approved for funding in the sub- 
sequent funding year. The coding form would be cci^pleted by BEH staff 
during the period when approved projects are deterrdned. 
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Reports 

The reports produced by the MRS will provide BEH management with 
Information describing Individual project activities, summaries of across*- 
project activities, and evaluative statistics. In addition to the above, 
the system must also provide the MRS operating staff with administrative 
reports necessary for editing and verification processes and the general 
management of the system « 

Summary Reports > These reports summarize the activities of pro- 
grams by presenting aggregated data of projects. Across-project aggre- 
gations are made separately for projects in different phases of operation. 
That is, separate summaries of all planning projects, operational projects, 
and outreach projects are anticipated. 

Data Sources. Summary Reports draw on all data sources available 
at the time of production. An Application Summary Report is produced im- 
mediately following the approval of applications for funding. Data available 
from applications (i.e.. Project Description Form and Application Coding 
Form) are the sources of this report. At the end of the second and fourth 
quarters of the project year a Mid-Year Progress Summary Report and an End- 
of-Year Progress Summary Report, respectively, are produced. The general 
format of these later reports follow the format of the Application Sucmary 
Report. However, the data sources used in the production of mid-year and 
end-of-year summaries also include individiiai child data obtained from Child 
Intake and Child Progress /Placement Forms, updated financial data obtained 
from quarterly submission of Financial Status Reports, and general description 
of project progress obtained from mid-year and end-of-year submission of Pro- 
ject Description Forms. 

Repprt Content. Sumioary Reports are produced in three parts. 
Each part is produced independently covering projects in the same phase of 
operation. The first part describes planning projects, the second part 
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describes operational projects, and the third part describes outreach pro- 
jects. The format of each of the three parts of the Summary Report will 
be Identical. Only the content will vary since each part will be based 
upon data taken only from projects in the appropriate phase. In other 
words, the content of each part of the report is oduced using the same 
process allowing the data sources to reflect the differences in the nature 
of project activities in different phases of operation. 

Each part of the report is divided into two sections. The 
first section provides a brief description of each project used in the pro- 
duction of that part. The second section summarizes the data of those pro- 
jects identified in the first section. A detailed content outline of the 
Mid-Year Progress Summary Report is presented in Exhibit 6-6. The content 
of the Application Summary Report and the End-of-Year Progress Summary Re- 
port parallels that of the Mid-Year Progress Summary Report. 

Project Reports . Reports describing individual projects are 
provided to.BEH periodically by the MRS. During the project year brief 
descriptions of individual projects are produced at the end of each quarter 
of operation. Detailed reports of project progress are produced at mid- 
year and end-of-year. 

Quarterly Project Report. The Quarterly Project Report provides 
a brief up-to-date description of the project financial status and a summary 
of the child data submitted by the project during that quarter. This 
quarterly report is produced in duplicate. One copy is distributed to BEH 
staff, the other copy is mailed to the respective project. Projects may then 
review their financial status as compared with previously supplied budget 
information, while BEH may use this information to monitor the fiscal manage- 
ment of the project. Child data provided in the report permits projects 
to review and compare the MRS records of child data submission with their 
own submission, records. This information will also enable BEH/MRS staff to 
identify the source of potential reporting and/or logistics problems. A de- 
tailed report content outline of the Quarterly Project Report is presented 
in Exhibit 6-7. 
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Mid-Year and End-of-Year Project Program Reports, Detailed, in- 
dividual project reports of progress are produced following the end of 
the second and fourth quarters of the project year. The production schedule 
and report content of these reports parallels that of stanmary reports. 

The two project progress reports have the same basic format. 
However, the individual items reflect the data sources available at the time 
of production. Exhibit 6-8 provides a detailed outline of the Mid-Year Pro- 
ject Progress Report. The content of the End-of-Year Project Progress Re- 
port would be appropriately adjusted to reflect data during the last half of 
the project year. 

Other Reports ♦ In addition to the principal reports discussed 
above, the system will also generate three other types of reports; data 
entry reports, query reports, and analytical reports. Each of these reports 

is briefly described below. 

S 

Data Entry Reports. At all stages of the system process where data 
are entered into the Project and Child file for the first time, where cor- 
rections to data are added, and whenever updates^ are made, reports will be 
generated which document all data entries. Examples of this type of re- 
port are the Application Entry Reports, Re-Edit Supplement to Entry Report, 
Quarterly Entry Reports, and Project-Update Entry Reports. 

Query Reports* It is anticipated that the BEH staff, as well 
as the MRS operating staff, will make unscheduled inquiries Into the Pro- 
ject and Child file to extract various types of data selected or aggregated 
in ways relevant to existing information requirements. The Query Reporting 
Module will be Implemented to produce these reports on an asrneeded basis. 
These reports will, of course, be limited to a few basic analytical mani- 
pulations of the data, such as frequencies and listings. 

Analytical Reports. It is also anticipated that the BEH staff 
and others will want to perform various statistical analyses employing the 
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Project and Child File data. This can be accomplished by utilizing the 
Query Reporting Module to generate the data of interest in the format 
^ required by a particular Analysis Module (e.g., OSIRIS; SPSS, etc.). Once 
this is accomplished, a wide variety of analysis procedures can be applied 
to the selected data— ranging from simple frequency distributions to multi- 
variate analyses — to produce analytical reports which will meet the needs 
of the BEH staff or others* 

' Processing Specifications 

Included in this section of the report are descriptions of the 
manual and automated procedures necessary to operate the system. Also 
included are general specifications for software components of the system 
data base. This information is discussed under the headings of Data Manage- 
ment, Data Editing and Verification, and Reports Processing. This dis- 
cussion is followed by System Flow, which presents the general flow charts 
with associated narrative* The final portion of this section discusses 
other considerations of the processing procedures. 

Data Management . The Monitoring and Reporting System will be re- 
quired to manage a significant amount of incoming data collection forms, 
associated administrative documents 5 and large mass storage files. During 
each system operating cycle the MRS can be expected to handle the data 
requirements for 150-200 projects. For each of these projects, three 
versions of the Project Description Form must be processed. In addition, 
each project is expected to supply child data for approximately 40* 
children 01 three data collection forms: Child Intake, Mid-Year Child 
Progress/Placement, and end-of-year Child Progress/Placement. Finally, 
it is expected, for each project, that data from the Child Follow-Up 
Form will be collected for 50-60 percent of the children. Consequently, the 
creation of a well-designed data management process is required to ensure 
good administrative practices, bookkeeping functions, and overall data 
accessibility. 

* 40 is an inflated estimate of the average number of children expected 
^ to be served per project. 
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Disposition of Data. The data collection forms discussed 
previously, related data entry and correction reports, and resulting 
production reports are all needed for data verification processes and 
general reference. These documents should be filed and maintained at 
one control location. An active document file should be maintained InV 
dependently for each operating cycle. An active file can be de**actlvated 
when all data for the cycle has been entered and verified* At this point, 
this de->actlvated file should be kept on hand for a. period of three to 
five years as an Inactive file before being placed In permanent storage. 

Data maintained on mass storage devices (magnetic tape or disk) 
have similar requirements. Raw data files result from the key conversion 
of data collection forms to a machlne**readable medium* Although key to 
tape conversion Is recommended, the system could use key to punch card 
conversion methods. If key to punch card methods are employed, card 
files should immediately be converted to tape. Cards can then be kept for 
back-up until the tape data is entered into the main data base (i«e«, the 
Project/Child File). Cards should then be disposed of to recycling agencies 
since storage of card files is not only cumbersome but also expensive.' 
Raw data tape files resulting from periodic data conversion should be 
consolidated into a single, master, raw data tape file. The individual 
raw data tape files should then be disposed of, releasing the tapes for 
other use. The master raw data tape can then be maintained as *'last 
resort" back-up to the Project/Child File. 

The Project /Child File is proposed to be an indexed sequential 
file and, as such, must reside on disk mass storage when in use . However, 
when not in use the file should be maintained on tape since tape storage 
charges are considerably less than disk charges. Tapes should also be 
used for all back**up files. A duplicate of the current version of the 
Project/Child File (referenced as master file below) should be maintained 
as the primary back-up for this file should the master tape copy be 
physically damaged. In addition, secondary back-up to the Project/Child 
File may be accomplished by saving a tape copy of the previous version of 
this file. ThuS; three tapes are required: 
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(1) Master tape — the most current version of the Project/ 
Child File 

(2) Primary back-up — a copy of the master tape 

(3) Secondary back-up tape — a copy of the previous version of 
the Project/Child File, 

In summary, this process will consist of four stages. 

(1) When major updating of the Proj . ./Child File is 
required, the file is loaded from master tape to disk. 

(2) Updates are made to the disk file. 

(3) The updated disk file is then verified. If updating 
failed and/or caused irreversible damage to the file, 
the disk file is recreated from tape and updating is 
attempted again. 

(4) On verification of successful updating, two tape 
copies of the disk file are made. One copy is placed 
on the former secondary back-up tape, the other on the 
primary back-up tape. The original master tape contain- 
ing the pre-update version of the file then becomes the 
secondary back-up tape for the updated file. 

This process should provide adequate back-up should a tape be ruined or 
should failure of the update not be detected immediately. 

Rotation of tapes in this manner would be required following 
major updates to the Project/Child File. Minor revisions to the file, 
however, would not necessarily require this extensive back-up process. 
For instance, during periods covering several days when error corrections 
are being made continually, the master file could reside on disk without 
repeated copying of the file to tape. For this and other similar re- 
vision processes, the corrected disk file should be rotated onto the tapes 
on a schedule appropriate to the volume of corrections being made so 
that if needed, the file could be recreated without extreme effort. 
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In addition to the above*-mentioned files, special analytical 
files will be created as needed. Depending upon the complexity of these 
files, they should also have sufficient tape back-up. A two-tape 
rotation system should prove* adequate for these files, although files 
which can be readily recreated may require no back-up at all. Long 
term disposition of these files must be determined on creation based on 
intended use and importance. Files developed that are planned for sub- 
sequent use in trend studies should be committed to archives in the same 
manner as the master Project/Child File. 

In all cases, the use of labeled tapes with passwords (if 
possible) is recommended to reduce the chance of inadvertent destruction 
of files and to increase file security. 

File Structures. The structure of raw data files and analytical 
files should be more apparent upon implementation. Further discussion 
regarding the structure of these files is unnecessary at this time. 
However, due to the importance of the doc^ ment files and the master data 
base (Project/Child File), a general discussion of their structure in 
support of the preliminary design is warranted. 

The document files, as mentioned above, contain data collection 
forms, related data entry and correction reports, and production reports 
for individual projects. This information is necessarily on hand for 
use in verification processes and general reference. 

If possible, all documents dealing with a single project should 
be filed together, making the file a simple sequencing of project sub- 
files. This would permit quick access to the collection forms and 
associated reports of a project during verification and generally permit 
joint visibility and access to all documents of a project. Including 
production reports with the other project documents is recommended since 
Inquiries may often refer to the content of these reports*, Within each 
project *s sub-file, documents should be logically organized to facilitate 
access. A sample sub-file structure is illustrated in Figure 6-3. 

Sub-files of project documents should be sequenced according 
to the project identification code since this code is universally used 
on all data collection forms and reports. 
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The Project/Child File as previously discussed Is assumed to be 
In an Indexed sequential organization. The major access key (the means by 
which data will be most frequently accessed) Is assiimed to be the project 
Identification code. Minor access keys may be data record type-codes and 
in the case of children, Individual child identification codes. 

The conceived" structure of data within each project *s "sub- 
file" of data can be generally described as follows: 

(1) Identification data—project address, year of operation, 
etc. 

(2) Budget data — grant amount, BEH grant line item budget, 
quarterly projections, long range budget projections, 
etc., from project application. 

(3) Financial Status — data from quarterly Financial Status 
Report forms. 

(4) Impact Group Data—created from project description 
forms at application, mld^year, and end-of-year including 
the following: 

(a) group population descriptions 

(b) services provided 

(c) resource utilizations. 

(5) Child Summary Statistics-- created from individual child 
data at mid-year and end-of-year by the Summary Module 
(see Summary Module below) : 

(a) child descriptive statistics 

(b) child performance statistics 

(c) child services summary 

(d) child placement sumiaary. 

(6) Individual Child Data — accumulates over the operating 
cycle to include a maximum of the following for each 
child: 
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(a) child intake data (Child Intake Form) 

(b) mid-year progress data (Child Progress/Placement 
Form) 

(c) Year-end-progress or placement data (Child Progress/ 
Placement Form) 

(d) child follow-up data (Child Follow-up Form). 

Project-oriented data identified above in items (1) thru (5) 
may be physically separate from the child data. This would require the 
use of two files, a project file and a child file, with the two files 
linked by joint coding schemes. The linkage would be assumed to be pro- 
ject identification codes. Utilizing the dual filing system would reduce 
the time required for accessing data. With the inclusion of Child Summary 
Statistics (item 5 above) into the project file, the child file would 
not be required in the production of all summary reports. The dual file 
system would, however, make some tasks more difficult or at least cumber- 
some. Many data manipulation operations would have to be performed 
twice, such as opening and closing files, copying files, reading and writing 
source logic, etc. Nevertheless, the choice of single or dual files can 
be left to the final design when data and reporting requirements are defined 
in more detail. 

In the remainder of the report the use of "Project/Child File" 
is to indicate both project and child data. "Child/file" is used to in- 
dicate only the data in the child file of a dual filing system, and "Pro- 
ject File" indicates all other data discussed abo^'e. 

Maintenance and Updating. The initial creation of the project 
data file is performed using data obtained from project applications. The 
application data then serves as the core of the data base to which data is 
added during the remainder of the operating cycle. The following indicates 
the schedule of major updates to the data base: 
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(1) Quarterly Update — project Financial Status Report 
data and Child Intake and/or Child Progress/Placement 
data are added to the data base at the end of each 
quarter of the project year. 

(2) Mld-year Update— In addition to scheduled end<^f ^second-* 
quarter updating, data from jProJect Description Forms 
submitted at mld-year are added to the project file. 
Child Summary Statistics are created from Individual 
child data and also added to the project file. 

(3) Tear-End Update~ln addition to scheduled end-*bf« 
fourth^uarter updating, data from Project Description 
Forms submitted at the eud of the project year are added^ 
to the project file. Child Summary Statistics are created 
from individual child data and added to the project file. 

(4) Follow-up Update — data from Child Follow-up Forms are 
added to the Child File. 

In addition, minor updating of the data base will be required In conjunction 
with the above. Scheduled periods of data error correction processing 
can be planned immediately following each of the above major updates. The 
bulk of error correcting can be expected to be performed during a 2^3 
week period immediately after major updates. 

The software necessary to perform updates, major: and minor, 
is described as follows: 

(1) Data Eutry Modules: A series of software modules are 
necessary to enter newly acquired raw data Into the 
Project/Child File. The data entry nodules are all 
similar in design with each specialized to handle the 
unique requirements of the data being added to the file. 
Each data entry module is designed not only to enter 
data but also edit the data and prepare data entry 
reports. Editing and data entry reports are discussed 
further in subsequent posit ioiiia of this section. Modules 
are identified as follows: 
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(a) Application Entry Module: This software 
module is designed to create the new Project/ 
Child File using application data. 

(b) Quarterly Data Entry Module: This inodule 
is used at thn end of each quarter of the 
project year to add child and financial status 
data to the Project/Child File. 

(c) Project-Update Data, Entry MbduIe~This 
software module is to be .used to add project 
descriptive data from mid-year and end-of- 
year progress reporting to the Project File. 

(d) Follow-up Module: Qiild follow-up data is 
added to the individual child data in the 
Project/Child File with this software module* 

Summary Module: A summary module is needed to add Child 
Summary Statistics to the Project File. The individual 
child data from the Child File are utilized to create 
the summary statistics. Creation of the summary 
statistics is performed following mid-year and end-of- 
year updates (after all associated major and minor 
updates). Summary statistics of a project produced at 
mid-year are to reflect all child data processed during 
the first six months of the project year. Summary 
statistics at end-of-year are to reflect all child data 
in the project during the last six months of the project, 
the entire year, or both, whichever is desired by the BEH. 
The Sumxnary Module may additionally be used^ to create 
other project summary statistics, such as budget summaries. 
Although not previously mentioned^ the inclusion of 
these statistics in the Project File may be desirable in 
order to reduce the burden on reporting generating soft- 
ware (particularly if the same statistics would have 
to be repeatedly produced by individual programs) and to 
make the statistics available for use in query reporting* 
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(3) Error Correction Module: This nodule would be used to 
make corrections to Individual data elements and to 
perform other limited file malntenanca related functions* 
Batch and on-*llne use of this module Is proposed* The 
module would be used In batch mode when making large 
numbers of corrections at one time and In the on**line 
mode to make limited numbers of corrections* This 
module should have limited; data retrieval and display 
capabilities so that operators may preview data elements 
prior to making updates* In addition. It Is desirable 
to have Error Correction Lists produced describing 
corrections made* The error correction capabilities 
described above are available In the form of several 
known commercial query update packages* Since most computer 
facilities Have access to such packages, the use of such 
a package can be assumed for most error correction tasks* 
The modules described may be composed on one or more computer programs, 
the construction of which must be defined during final design* 

Data Editing and Verification * Editing and verification pro- 
cesses are responsible for minimizing errors in the data base and for 
preserving the overall integrity of system outputs* The design of this 
system requires that the Involvement of project personnel in these 
processes be minimized* This constraint, developed to reduce additional 
burden on the projects, places, an enq>hasis on the design of these 
processes not required by most information systems* 

Software Editing Responsibiltiies* The bulk of the editing 
fimctions of the system software is placed on the data entry modules 
previously described* NThen data are entered into the Project/Child File 
a variety of editing procedures can be performed* 

Several methods of data editing are recommended for this system. 
Elementary editing processes involving known constraints on individual 
data elements reveal data which cannot possibly be correct* For exioiple. 
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examining a numeric data element for a numeric value Is an elementary 
data check* . If an alphabetic character Is encountered the data element 
Is obviously In error* Another data element taking on a specific set 
of values can be checked for conformity to the possible values or ranges 
of values. While these elementary checks Identify obvious errors, two 
more extensive methods can be employed to Identify less obvious errors 
or potential errors, respectively* The first of these two methods uses 
the values of one or more related data- elements to determine the validity 
of the data element in question* For exaiiq)le, line Item budget lnfor«- 
matlon can be summed and compared to the total provided* If the two 
values do not agree one or more of the data elements Is erroneous. With 

data elements such as check*^of f iresponses oh a questionnaire where only 

> 

one response Is valid, the encounter of more than one response reveals 
an error. The second of these two methods assumes that the data element 
In question has passed all other available editing checks. This method 
is used only to edit data elements, to reveal potential errors. The 
utilization of this method is lixoited to sensitive data elements since a 
significant amoun'i of additional staff time will be required to confirm 
the accuracy of the data. The editing process, per se. Involves comparing 
the value of the data element against its expected values. Expectancies 
can be based upon ranges of values, relationships between other data 
elements values, or both. To illustrate, child perforiuance results can 
be tested against historical norms for children of similar age and 
handicapping condition; results falling above or below the historical 
values of the top or bottom 5-*10 percent of the normal distribution can 
be identified as deviations from the norm and examined. In addition, 
quarterly financial status data can be edited in terms of quarterly 
expenditure projections made on the project application. Differences 
over, say, 2(J-30 percent may be identified as deviations. 

During the remainder of the report the. term ''exceptions" will 
be applied to all errors or potential errors. The term "deviation" will 
be used only in reference to potential errors of the type last discussed 
above* 
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Since the extent to which editing processes are employed will 
significantly affect the amount of staff-time required, editing benefits 
should be carefully weighed against anticipated operating costs* The 
editing guidelines presented in Table 6^1 are proposed as those necessary 
to Identify a reasonable percentage of errors. 

Each data entry module will have a data editing component. 
The use of these coiq>onents should identify most errors. However, if a 
large nuinber of errors are present in any given set of data, the editing 
procedures may not be able to detect all errors. For this reason, and. 
assuming that some errors may actually be caused by the error correction 
process Itself, a separate Edit Module is recommended.. The Edit Module 
could be abstracted from the edit components of the applicatlon/mld^year/ 
end-of-*year data entry modules. This niodule would be en^loyed to edit 
data from the projects which required a significant amount of corrections 
following data entry. The report produced would parallel the error 
displays of data entry modules. 

Verification Processes. The data verification process begins 
with the receipt of data collection forms. Forms would be briefly 
chs^clced for proper identification data and then submitted for keypunching. 
Keypunching should be followed by key verification to reduce data conversion 
errors. Most conversion errors not identified by key verification and 
other errors caused at origination would then be identified by the editing, 
components of the data entry modules. Exceptions displayed in Data Entry 
Reports would be manually reviewed to determine the pause. 

The cause of some exceptions will be readily obvious and, there-* 
fore, appropriate error correction steps can immediately be taken. Other 
exceptions will require referring to the source data collection forms. 
Comparing the exceptions to data collection forms will identify data 
conversion errors and trivial data origination errors which may also be 
immediately corrected. Other data origination exceptions must be 
verified by projects. Project personnel would then be contacted to confirm 
or correct exception data. These contacts should then resolve all remaining 
exceptions. 
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TABLE 6-1. RECOMMENDED EDITING PROCEDURES FOR 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF DATA 



Elementary Checks 
on Individual 
Data Elements 



Checks for 
Conflicting Values 
of Data Elements 



Deviation 
Checks 



Individual Child Data 
Descriptive Data 
Type and Extent of Service 
Performance Data 
Placement Data 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 



Impact Group Data 
Descriptive Data 
Type and Extent of Services 
Resource Utilizations 



X 
X 
X 



Financial Data 

Application-grant Budget 
Financial Status Reports 



X 
X 



X 

X 



4 
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If telephone contact of project personnel Is employed, no 
permanent records of project inputs to this process will be available 
unless the contacts are well'documented. Including the posting of 
corrections to data collection forins and/or data entry reports. Good 
bookkeeping procedures would be particularly necessary for documenting 
changes made to financial data. 

Reports Processing . Reports are produced by report generators, 
data entry modules, the Query Reporting Module, and the Analytic Reporting 
Module. 

Report Generators. Report generators are not used for purposes 
other than producing fixed- format reports. The report generators are 
described as follows: 

(1) Application Summary Report Generator— This component 
produces Arppllcatlon Summary Reports following 
application data entry and correction processes. 

(2) Mid-Year /End-of-Year Summary Report Generator— This 
component is similar to the above, the primary 
difference is the added requirements imposed for 
reporting of child data. 

(3) Mid-Year/End-of-Year Project Report Generator-- This 
report component produces reports on individual 
projects. The format of reports produced is similar 
to above simuiary reports. 

(4) - Quarterly Project Report Generator— Quarterly reports 

are produced for each project. Reports differ from 
the above reports in that they are less complex and 
contain less information than other reports. 
All report generators are to be COBOL programs for use in the batch 
processing mode. Because of the similar report formats, these programs 
can likely s^are several sub-routines. 
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Data Entry Modules. As previously mentioned^ data entry modules 
are responsible for reporting exceptions* These modules will perform 
the data entry reporting by providing a record of all data entered Into 
the data base. COBOL component (s) In each data entry module will be used 
to produce these reports. As In the case of report generators, these 
programs will be able to share several sub-routines. 

Query Reporting Module* The Query Reporting Module Is a 
multi-purpose program. This module would be used to produce a variety 
of special purpose reports on an as-needed basis* In. general, the formats 
of these reports are not expected to be completx In nature. Also, 
repeated generation of any one of these reports is not anticipated. This 
module would be used most frequently to display specified data elements 
for one or more projects. The module should have the capability of batch 
and on*>llne production of such reports. 

In addition to the production of printed reports. It Is desired 
that this module have the capability to extract data elements onto a 
mass storage file. This capability could then be utilized In the 
preparation of analysis files for Input to statistical software packages. 

The requirements of the module can likely be fulfilled by one 
of several commercial software packages which are available In most 
computer facilities. Since these packages employ "high-level languages", 
they are normally readily usable by staff of different technical back- 
grounds, and, thus, can be utilized for a variety of tasks. Selected BEH 
staff, for exasq>le, could be trained In the use of the module so that 
reporting could be Initiated and performed by this staff independent of 
system operating staff. Consequently, the use of such a, module would 
eliminate the need to develop several special purpose programs and would 
allow the use of capabilities that otherwise could not possibly be^ 
afforded upon implementation. 

Analytic Reporting Module. As stated above, the Query Reporting 
Module can be used to prepare data files appropriate for input to a variety 
of statistical software packages. These packages, e.g., SPSS, BMD, 
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OSIRIS, etc., provide persons with a variety of technical backgrounds 
with the capability to prepare a vide range of statistical or analytical 
reports. Because of the versatility and efficiency of these packages, 
the development of separate software for this module Is not recommended. 
In addition, the flexibility of this approach will allow statistical 
or analytical reports to be tailored to the reporting needs of BEH. 

System Flow ^ The flow of documents, data files, and reports 
Is Illustrated by Figures 6-4 through 6-13. The first five charts 
describe application processing. Several sequences described in these 
charts serve as general models for other phases of processing and wilL 
be accordingly referenced in the descriptioas of quarterly, mid-year, 
end-of-year, and follow-up processing. 

Application Processing. Figure 6-A depicts the review and 
approval of applications for funding. The first action taken by the 
MRS is the coding of data from the HEW 608T portion of each approved 
application. The resulting Application Coding Form and the Project 
Description Form are then sent to keypunching (Figure 6-5) . Keypunching 
produces a card or tape raw data file from which the Project File is 
created. Application Entry Reports for individual project application 
display the data entered and any exceptions encountered by edit components. 
Application Entry Reports with exceptions are then entered into verifi- 
cation and error correction processes (see Figure 6-6). Exceptions are 
investigated manually. Exceptions are checked against the original 
data from the data collection forms. Exceptions caused during the entry 
of data are corrected on the associated Application Entry Reports. 
Exceptions which were not caused by data entry processes must be resolved 
with project personnel. When an exception is determined to be a valid 
deviation, the Application Entry Report is appropriately annotated. 
The annotation will then prevent recontact of the project by other MRS 
operating staff. 

Deviations determined to be errors and other exceptions 
resolved by project staff are manually corrected on the entry report and 
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(at least in the case of financial data and other critical data 
elements) on the original collection form. Corrections are then made to 
the Project File. (In all subsequent editing sequences, corrections are 
made to both the project and child files.) 

Corrections are made using the Error Correction Module in 
batch or on-line processing modes (see Figure 6-7). Error Correction 
Lists are then attached to associated entry reports. Corrections are 
reviewed and, in cases where many or important corrections^ were made, 
individual applications are re-edited. The re-editing processes may then 
reveal errors that were previously disguised by the original data errors. 
The newly identified exceptions would then be passed through, similar 
steps as discussed above. 

When all exceptions identified by the editing and verification 
processes have been resolved reporting processes are initiated (see 
Figure 6-8). The Project File is first processed by the Summary Module 
which adds summary statistics to the data base. The Project File can 
then be used to generate the Applicat.ion Summary Report. The data base 
is then available for query access by BEH staff. 

Quarterly Processing. . Child Intake and Progress/Placement 
Forms and project Financial Status Report forms must be processed at the 
end of each quarter of the project year (see Figure 6-9). Entry of 
these data into the d^ita b^^^e (Project and Child File) is docxxmented by 
Quarterly Entry Reports. 

Exceptions noted on Quarterly Entry Reports undergo a similar 
review previously iscrtreyed in Figure 6-6. Corrections are then made and 
appropriately documented (see Figure 6-10). Note that re-editing of 
these data is not "^resented. Re-editing of these data will likely not 
be required because of the limited amount, of interrelated data found on 
individual data collection forms. Quarterly reporting will be discussed 
below. 

Mid-Year/End-of-Year Processing. At the end of the second and 
fourth quarter of the project year, Project Description Update Forms must 
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also be processed. Data from these forms are entered and exceptions 
processed In a similar manner to corresponding application data (see 
Figure 6-11). 

Quarterly, mLd^jear^ and end-of-year reporting processes are 
presented In Figure 6-12. Quarterly Project Reports are produced In 
the same manner each quarter. At mld-*year and end*of*year the Prefect 
and Child File Is processed by the sunnary module to Include i3taamary 
statistics In the file for u&fe In production of seml-*ahnual reports. 
Mid-year or end-of-year Project Progress Reports and Summary Progress 
Reports are subsequently produced and distributed. 

Follov-up Processing and Analytic Reporting. Approximately 9 
months following the end of the project year Child Follow-up Forms are 
obtained and entered Into the data base. The follow-up data may then be 
analyzed In conjunction with other project/child data (see Figure 6-13). 

The general model for analytic reporting Is presented^ at the 
bottom of the chart. This process would be used for follow-up analysis. 
However » the model may be used for production of other analytic reports 
at any time during the operating cycle of the system. 

Other Considerations . In addition to the above-mentioned system 
components » other specialty software should be developed. Label generating 
programs would be needed to assist In mailing and general administrative 
tasks. Mailing labels could be used In all project correspondence. 
Pre-prlntlng of data collection form labels for project use would also 
be of great value, particularly for child forms. Such software would 
require a small amount of effort and would save tremendous amounts of 
staff tloie during operation of the system. 

In addition, the development of other specialty software should 
be planned after one or more years of operation. For example, historical, 
longitudinal studies might be Initiated. The specialty software would be 
necessary to combine data from multiple-year data bases Into a file 
suitable for use by the Analytic Module. 
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Operating Requirements 

The operating requirements of the MRS are discussed In terms 
of those resources necessary to operate the system through one complete 
cycle. Estimations of these requirements are described under' the genera^ 
headings of Forms and Keying Requirements,. Operating Staff -Requirements, 
and Other Requirements. Estimates do not Include any implementation 
requirements and, therefore, assume that all system components are fully 
operational at the beginning of thi operating cycle. 

Forms and Keying Requirements . Table 6-2 describes the estimated 

forms^ production and keypunching requirements of the system. These 

estimates are based on the expected distribution and receipt of data 

collection forms. 

For each project funded an estimate of 40 children Is used as 

the total number of children enrolled during the entire project year. 
Eight thousand Child Intake Forms would, thus, be required. Of this 
enrollment, 85-100 percent are expected to be enrolled during the first 
half of the year. In addition, an estimated 15 percent of those enrolled 
during the first half will leave the project prior to the end of the first 
half. By the end of the year an estimated 75 percent of the children will 
have been placed outside the project. The remaining 25 percent are assumed 
to stay in the projects through the beginning of the succeeding year. Follow- 
up will then be attempted for all children placed .autslde the project. 

The above-mentioned estimates are based on experiences obtained 
by Battelle staff in other components of this research project. When 
estimates were obtained in terms of ranges, the range end-point which 
required the most MRS resources was selected as the estimate presented in 
Table 6-2. Estimates for form materials and keying requirements are based 
upon prior experiences with systems of similar needs. 
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Operating Staff Requirements 

Estimates of staff required to operate the system include only 
"hands-on" time. Additional staff-time such as staff orientation, staff 
training, general supervision, etc., are not included. Table 6-3 describe 
the staff estimates according to genei'al task requirements^ 

The personnel required to operate the system are described as 

follows: 

(1) Systems Manager: This person has the overall responsi- 
bility for the operation of the system. He/she would be 
expected to coordinate with BEH staff, to manage the 
general administration of the MRS, and to participate 

in the performance of any system task when necessary. 

(2) Systems Analyst: This person has task responsibility 
for the conduct of all automated processes. He/she 
would be expected to participate in any development 
plans and/or evaluation of all MRS tasks, to assist 
the systems manager in the overall supervision of - 
MRS operation, to supervise the maintenance of all 
system software and documentation, and design and 
implement processes necessary for production of 
statistical analyses identified by BEH. 

(3) Programmer /Analyst: This person has responsibility 
of maintaining and operating all system software. 

(4) Administrative Secretary: This person would be required 
to maintain hard-copy doctiment files, to be responsible 
for and participate in all editing and processes, 

and to carry out all other office administration tasks. 

(5) Technicians: Technicians would be assumed to be 
knowledgeable in carrying out all MRS tasks and 
responsibilities and to have extensive background with 
similar systems. Technicians would be responsible for 
carrying out data editing and verification processes 
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TABLE 6-3. OPERATING STAFF TASK REQUIREMENTS 



System Tasks 



Professional 
FTE 



Secretary/ 
Technician FTE 



Data Editing and Verification 
Systems Manager 
Systems Analyst 
Programmer /Analyst 
Administrative Secretary 
Technicians 
Sub-Totals 

General Operation of Automated Systems 
Systems Analyst 
Programmer /Analyst 
Sub-Totals 



0.05 
0.10 
0.05 



0.20 



0.25 
0.25 
0.50 



0.30 
0.40 
0.70 



General Administrative and Miscellaneous 
Tasks 

Systems Manager 

Administrative Secretary 

Technicians 

Sub- Totals 



0.20 



0.20 



0.40 
0.20 
0.60 



Summary 

Systems Manager 
Systems Analyst 
Programmer/ Analys t 
Administrative Secretary 
Technicians 



0.25 
0.35 
0.30 



0.70 
0.60 



Totals 



0.90 



1.30 
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and would be used for general administrative tasks 
as required* 

As previously mentioned, the staff time estimates in Table 6-3 include 
only hands-on MRS requirements. These estimates are based on prior 
experiences with systems having similar task requirements. 

Other Operating Costs 

Other operating costs are described in Table 6-4. These are 
gross estimates based on prior experiences. In addition to the costs 
included in Table 6-4, other costs should also be considered. 

(1) If the system is operated by a contractor, 
travel costs may be required. 

(2) BEH may also desire a statistician to act as a 
consultant to design and analyze statistical 
products of the MRS. 

(3) A systems evaluator independent of BEH and the MRS 
may be desired to periodically or regularly review 
the overall operation of the MRS. 

Implementation Requirements 

The process of "bringing-up" the preliminary MRS design presented 
in this report to be an operational information system is assumed to 
include the following activities: 

(1) BEH and outside consultant review preliminary MRS 
design and document recommendations and conclusions. 

(2) Consultant makes formal presentation of recommendations. 

(3) BEH decides whether or not to continue MRS development. 
(Assume go decision is made.) 

(4) Final design (or intermediate design if needed) 
activities are initiated. Specifications, input 

0 

forms, report formats, processing procedures, and 
software are expanded and refined. 
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TABLE 6-4. OTHER OPERATING COSTS* 



Telephone Coatacts 

5 per project @ 3.50 with 200 projects $ 3,500 

Mftlllng Expenses 

4i Quarterly mailings of reports 
Forms mailing 
Miscellaneous mailings 

Estimate $20.00 per project $ 4,000 

Computer Costs 
Direct process costs 

Other related costs (tape/disk charges, etc.) 
Interactive terminal use 

$15,000 

Miscellaneous Costs 
Copying services 

Telephone in addition to contacts 
Other (no travel Included) 

$ 3,000 



* All costs were estimated assuming operation by an independent 
contractor. 

^* These charges are to reflect cost estimates for a private con- 
tractor utilizing standard, commercial, telephone comimmlcatio^ 
A private firm or government agency could reduce sucli charges 
if leased telephone lines are available, the use of ]which can 
I be obtained at bulk rate discounts. 
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(5) Final design is approved or disapproved by BEH. 
Decision made by BEH to continue implementation, 
asstiming approval to go ahead. 

(6) Implementation activities: Input forms are put into 
final print format, report formats are finalized, ' 
design of individual software components is developed 
and programmed, all system processes and components 
are fully documented, and finally all software is 
tested. 

(7) Implementation presentation made to BEH staff and 
• selected BEH staff trained in the use of Query 

Reporting Module. 

Manpower and other costs estimates for implementation are displayed in 
Table 6-5. Estimates included in the table are for processes identified 
in items (4), (6), and (7) above. These estimates are for staff time 
directly involved in research and development activities. Time required 
for system orientation, supervision, support activities, etc., are 
not included. 
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TABLE 6-5* IMPLEMENTATION REQUIREMENTS 



Staff Requirements Persoa-Months 
Flaal Design 

Forms. Development 1«0 . 

Reports Development 1,0 

Processing Specifications Development 1,0 

Implementation of Final Design 

Complete Forms Layout 0.5 

Coiq>lete Reports Layout 1,0 

Software Component Development 1.5 

System Documentation 2«0 

Programming 5«0 

Software Testing and Revision 1,5 

BEH Staff Presentation and Orientation 0.5 

Other Costs 

Costs for Production of Final-Print 

Copy of Forms $2,000 

Computer-Related Costs for Testing 

Software $2,500 
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EXHIBIT 6-1 
CHILD INTAKE FORM 
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DEPARTMENT OF IiEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Project Monitoring and Reporting System 

CHILD INTAKE FORM 



' Instructions 

A Child Intikt Form Is to bt coinplettd for tach child enmllnd.ln tht projtct; Tht 

fbm should bt complettd within two wttks following tnrollment of tht child In tht 

prbjtct and submltttd to the Office of Education, Early Childhood Program. Tht 

compltttd form should bt submltttd only at tht tnd of ths quarttr during which tht 
child was tnrolltd according to tht following schtdult: 

Enrolltd during quarttr tnding Stptambtr 30 * submit no lattr than Octobtr 10 
Enrolltd during quarttr tnding Dtctmbtr 31 - submit no lattr than January 31 
Enrolled during quarttr tnding March 31 - submit no lattr than April 10 
Enrol ltd. during quarttr tnding June 31 - submit no lattr than July 10' 



Project and Child Identification. 

Affix Child Identification Label here 

(If labi'l Is not available, enter 
the Information Indicated.) 



NOTE: In order to preserve the privacy rights of the child 
DO NOT ENTER the child's name or any other Infoi-n^atlon 
that might Identify the child on this or any other document. 



Form Completion Data . 



1. In the space provided, enter the date on which this form Is completed. 

. Date: /^^/^^ 

mon day year 

2« Person Completing Form. 

a. Enter your name. 

b. Your title. 



c« Your position. 

Indicate below your position In the project. (Check one only) 



Project Director 
Q Teacher 
Q Evaluator 



n Secretary- 
Other 
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CHILD INTAKE FORM (continued) 



Child Descriptive Data . 

1. Date of enrol Vment. 



2. Child's birthdate. 



mon day year 



day year 



nx)n 



3. Child's sex. 



□ 
□ 



male 
female 



Child's ethnic origins. 

n Asian American/Oriental 

Native American/American Indian 
Black 

Spanish Sur named American 
All* Other 
Unknown 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Child's age in years. 

(round to nearest year) 



years 



7. 



Area of child's home. 

D large city (over IUO,UUO) 
D small city (under 100,000) 

Child's handicapping condition. 

a. Primary Handicap 

Of the conditions belov/, check the 
condition that most accurately describes 
the child's handicap (check one only) 

O not handicapped* 

CD educable mentally retarded 

O trainable mentally retarded 

D specific learning disabilities 

n emotionally disturbed 

Cj speech impaired 

D deaf-blind 

D deaf/hard of hearing 

Q visually impaired 

D crippled 

D other health impaired 



□ 



suburban 
rural 



Secondary Handicap(s) 

If the child is handicapped and 
has secondary or additional handi* 
caps from that indicated in (a),, 
check those conditions below. 

D educable mentally retarded 

G trainable mentally retarded 

D specific learning disabilities 

D emotionally disturbed 

Q speech impaired 

□ deaf -blind 

D deaf/Mrd of hearing 

G visually impaired 

Q crippled 

D other health impaired 



Severity of Handicap. 

Indicate below the severity of the child's handicapping condition (primary handicap only) 
D mild involvement 
n moderate involvement 
D severe involvement 



r 

A "not handicapped" category has been provided since projects may enroll children who tre 
"'■g{*"di capped as developmental "models". 
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Child Performance Data . 

1. Date of CEEDI administration. 

Enter the date on which the CEEDI (The Children's Early Education 
Developmental Inventory) was administered to the child, 

testing date: / / 

mn Bay ye?r 

2. CEEDI sub-test scores. 

Enter the CEEDI sub-test domain scores In the spaces provided below. 



Personal - Social 

Adaptive 

Communication 

Cognitive 

Motor 



m 

m 
m 
m 



Program Delivery Model 

Indicate below which of the major delivery models best characterizes the program In * 
which this child will be Involved. If the program cc^nblnes more than one of these models, 
check those only which together typify your program. 

D Center-based - direct educational and/or therapeutic services are provided 
to the child In. a center .usually with other children. 

D Home-based - services to the child are delivered In the home by project staff 
or by parent and, project staff. 

D Resource-setting - child receives specialized educational therapeutic services 
oh an as needed basis by project staff and Is not .enrolled 
In the project's regular program (as In center-based) 

Q Parent training program - services are* provided to the child only on an 

Indirect basis through the child's parents who 
have been trained by project staff either In the 
center or at home. (I.e./ project staff work directly 
with child's parents rather than with the child per se. 

• D Other (specify) 
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O to not check this category unless It Is the primary mode of providing services to this child. It 
fclxlL ihould not be checked If parent training Is only one component of project activities. 
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Services To Be Provided To The Chi1d > 

The following information 13 intended to provide a description of the type and source of services 
that you anticipate the child will receive during the project year* 

Based on your initial assessment and diagnosis of the child, complete the following: 

a* In Column A, indicate those services which are needed by this child. 

b. In Column 8, indicate those services which will be provided Dy the project, 
either directly by the project staff, or, indirectly by o^jtside persons/ 
agencies with project monies . 

c. In Column C, indicate those services which will be provided by other 
sources, such as the public school system, welfare, etc. Check both 
B and C if .the service will be provided jointly by both the project 
and external sources. 

d. In Column D, specify if no current plans have been made by the project 
or other sources to meet the service need of. the child (check only if 
the need in Column A was indicated.) 



A 

Needed 



B 

To Be Provided 
By 
Project 



C 

To Be Provided 
By 

Outside Source 



D 

No Current 
Plans For 
Provision 



By 
Child 



Therapeutic/Educational Services 



Physical therapy 
Occupational therapy 
Educational therapy 



Vision therapy 



Hearing therapy 



Speech therapy 




□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 





f!edical (if therapeUiH^ 



Social/psychological services 



□ 
□ 
□ 



Supplemental Services (iNon- 
therapeutic/Educational ) 



Referral services 



Transportation 



Medical (general health) 



Diagnostic and/or evaluative services 



Recreational services 



Dental 



Food service 
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EXHIBIT 6-2 
CHILD PROGRESS/PLACEMENT 
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DEPARTMENT Of HEALTH',. EDUCATION, AND WELFArX 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Project Monitoring and Reporting System 



CHILD PROGRESS/PLACEMENT FORM 



Instructions 

The Child Progress/Placement Form is used to obtain measures of child progress during 
the projact year and of services provided to the child by ths project , as well as child ^ 
pUcement information. Much of the information requested on this form parallels that which 

was obtained for the child on the. Child Intake Form at ths time of the child's enrollment. 

, , # • ' 

The Child Progress Placement Form should be completed for each child when the child 
leaves the project or at the end of the ^project year. A completed form should be submitted 
at the end of the quarter during which ^'the child leaves the, project according to the 
following guidelines: 

Leaving project during quarter ending September 30 • submit no later than October 10 
Leaving project during quarter ending -December "SF ' - submit no later than January 317 
Leaving project during quarter ending MarcOl ** - subciit no later than April 10 
Leaving project during quarter ending-June 3 1 - submit ho later than July 10 . 



For the purpose of reporting child data, end of project year is defined as the conclusion of those 
services to the child which are provided within the funding period cf the 8EH grant. 




Project and Child Identification 



Affix Child Identification Label here 

(If labial is not available, enter 
the information indicated.) 



NOTE: In order to preserve the rights of privacy of the child 
DO NOT ENTER the child's name or any other infonnation 
that might identify the child on this or any other document 




Form Completion Data . 

1. In the space provided, enter the date on which the form is completed. 

Date: _/ 

ifibn Jay year 

2. Person Completing Form. 



Enter your name, 
your title, 



your position. 

Indicate below, the position that most accurately describes your job in 
the project. Check only one of the boxes. 



r] Project Director 
rn Teacher 
I j Evaluator 



I I Secretary 
[3 Other 
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Child Progress, Oata . 

Using the spaces below, describe the post-test administration of the CEEDI (Childreh\s 
Early Education Developmental Inventory) to the child. It is not necessary to obtain and report 
CEEDI results for a child who has been in 'the project less thsn 2 months, 

1. Date of Administration: / _ / 

mn 3ay year 

2. CEEOI Subtest Domain Scores: 

Personal • Social 
Adaptive | | [ 

Communication | | [ 

Cognitive [ | | 

Motor 



m 
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0 



Services Provided the Child. 



the following Information Is Intended to provide a description of the type and extent of services^ 
that have been provided to the child to date. 

Describe direct educational and therapeutic services which have been provided to the child as 
well as those services which are. considered supplemental to direct educational services as follows: 

a. In Column A» Indicate those services which have been provided by the project 
either directly by project staff or indirectly with project, funds. 

b* In Column Indicate those services which have been provided by other 

agencies (check both Column A and B If the service was/Is provided jointly). 

C. (Used for educational and therapeutic services only) Enter In Column C the 
average number of hours per week that the child rscslved each service provided 
by the project and/or other sources. In those Instances where both Column A and 
Column B are checked, reflect the combined service. 

d. In Column 0» Indicate those services which are still heeded by this child 
(that Is those services that will be needed by the child In a subsequent 
placement, orv during the next project year.) 



Thereoeutlc/Educatlonal Services 


A 

Provided 

By 

Project 


B 

Provided 
By Other 
Source 


Speech therapy 


□ 


□ 


Hearing theraoy 


□ 


□ 


Vision therapy 


□ 


□ 


Physical therapy 


□ 


□ 


Occupational therapy 


□ 




Educational therapy 


□ 


□ 


Social/psychological services 


□ 


□ 


Medical (If therapeutic) 


□ 


□ 


Supplemental Services (Non- 
therapeutlc/Educatlonal ) 






Food service 


□ 


□ 


Dental 


□ 


□ 


Diagnostic and/or evaluative services 


□ 


□ 


Recreational services. 


□ 


□ 


Medical (general health) 


□ 


□ 


Transportation 


□ 


□ 


Referral services 


□ 





Average No. Hours 
Of Service 
Per ,Week 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



If the mode of delivery of services to the child was through a parent training program such that 
services were provided to the child Indirectly through his or her parents* provide the following 
Information: 



ERLC 



a. the number of training sessions conducted with parent(s) during the 
project year. 

b. average number of staff-parent contact hours per 'rnonth. 

c. the approximate number of parent-chlld contact hours spent In 
educational activities each month. 



Indicates a decimal point. 
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Placement Information , 

A. Check the appropriate box/boxes below. 

D Child Is not leaving (graduating from) the proiect and will continue in project in the next 
year. 

Q Child is leaving (or graduating from) the project and - 

Q will be placed in a setting recofxiendcd by the project. 

Q will bs placed "in a setting other uian that recommended 
by the project. 

O the future placement of the child is unknown to the project. 

B. If the child is leaving the project specify the reason(s) for his departure: 

n Goals and objectives for the child have been achieved and skill 
level is such that HCEEP services are no longer needed. 

n Due to the child's age, a more suitable placement is recommended 

Q The child*s parent's . are moving 

n Other, specify- 



C. If the child is not leaving the project, spacify the reas6n(s) for hij 
continuation in the project- 

n Child has failed to achieve stated goals 

U Mo other appropriate placement is available for the child 

D Other, specify 



D. If the child is leaving the project, enter below the 'Jste on which the child is, or will be, 
leaving the project. • « uc, 

• Date of Exit: 

mon 3ay year 

If the child is being placed in another setting, provi^Je the following information: 

1. Date on which child will enter new placement sotting: / _ / 

ion day year 

2. Address of new placement setting: 

Title of new placement setting: » 

Street address: ^ 

City: 



State: 2IP: 



3. Program director or principal 
of new placement setting: 
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4. Below provide the name and title of the most appropriate person to which future contact 
may be made concerning the child. This person should either^ be the individual who 
coordinated with HCEEP project personnel in the placement of the child or the person at 
the new placement setting who would be most knowledgable of the child's experiences in 
the HCEEP project. 

Contact person's name: . 

Contact person's title: 



5. Specify the name of the child's teacher in the new placement setting, if known. 



6. Describe the type of setting in which the child is being placed by checking the 
appropriate box (boxes) below. 

D Integrated placement - in regular program with children who are not 

handicapped. 

d Partial integration • in regular programs with children who are not 

handicapped but v;ith the provision of the following 
supplemental services (check all that apply): 

Q Speech and/or language therapy. 

Q Specific learning disability resource assistance.. 

D Behavioral/emotional development assistance. 

Q Physical therapy. 

D EMR resource assistance. 

D Unknown to project. 

D Other, specify:' 

Q Self*-contained Special Education program. 

D Institutional placement, specify: . 



7, Indicate the level of entry in the new settinn. 

D Pre-kindergarten (pre-school) D Second primary grade 

D Kindergarten Q Other, specify: 

O. First primary grade 
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EXHIBIT 6-3 
CHILD FOLLOW-UP FORM 
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EXHIBIT 6-3. CHILD FOLLOW-UP FORM 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 



In an effort to study the impact of federally 
funded education programs, the Office of Edu- 
cation is attempting to follow-up childreh who 
have participated in these programs. 

The child identified on the Tag to the left or 
the child's parents has participated in a ;pro- 
gram funded by the Office of Education. 

As the child's teacher, you represent a valuable 
source of Information describing the child's 
current educational setting and level of 
development. 

The Office of Education requests that you com- 
plete the information presented on this form. 
Feel free to contact or consult with others 
who share" in your observation of the child-. 
You are, however, requested to complete the > 
form on your own utilizing others only to assist 
in you decisions on individual items. 

Once you have completed the form - 

- detach the Tag to the left. 

- discard the Tag. 

- seal the form using the mailer 
incorporated in the form. 

- and, mail the form (no postage is 
necessary). 

Note, it is important that the Tag be removed 
from the form and not included with the form 
when mailed. 

In addition, it is important that you not 
enter the name of the child (or any other • 
identifying information over and above that 
requested) on the form. '■ 



Thank you for your time and cooperation. 
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A- Today^s date: / / 

mon day year 



B. Teacher completing form: 
name: - 



C. If you are not the child's teacher, enter 
your title on the space below. 

title: 



D. Describe the program in which this child is 
currently enrolled - 

1) Type of program, (check one)^ 

□ regular program (classroom) 

Q regular program (classroom) with 
provision of special services, 
i.e., speech therapy remedial 
reading 

□ self-contained special education 
program 

□ other, 

specify - 

2) Level of program, (check one) 
□pre-kindergarten Qgrade 2 

□ kindergarten □ grade 3 

□ grade 1 Qother, specify - 
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E. Provide the following information about 
the child: 

1) Date enrolled in current program: 

__/ / 

mon day year 

2) Child's birthdate: 

/ __/ 

^ mon day year 

3) Area of child's home: 

Q rural 
□suburban 

□ small city (under 100,000) 
Qlarge city (over 100,000) 



ERIC 
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Based on your knowledge of the child, 
describe the services needed by and 
provided to the child. Indicate in 
Column A those services which you feel 
are needed by the child. In Columr, B, 
check those services currently provided 
to the child (include all services whether 
provided through this -program or through 
an outside agency). 



.A • B 

Services Services 
needed provided 

remedial services 
(reading) 



speech therapy 



hearing therapy 



vision therapy 



occupational therapy 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□- 
□ 
□ 



social /psychological 

services Q [H 

medical services Q Q 

other services, Q] Q 



specify - 
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G. Rate the child's performance in each of ths . 
major areas of development listed below. 
Using the rating scale illustrated, enter 
the selected rating in the box provided for 
each development area. 

If more than one teacher works closely with ■■ 
this child, the ratings should reflect the 
pooled judgements of all of these teachers. . 

Ratings should be made in terms of 
_normal development. That is, judge 
'the child's development in each area 
as compared to average expectancies of 
children the same age as the child being - 
rated. 



Severely Moderately Normal Above Superii 
delayed delayed (average) average 



Rating Scale 



2 



3 



4 



5 




Gross motor skills. 





Cognitive/intellectual skills. 




Language/communication Skills. 





ERIC 
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H. Were you aware that this child and/or the 
child's parent(s) had participated in a 
program sponsored by the Office of 
Education? 

□ Yes Ono 

If you answered yes, complete the following 
information: 

1). In the space below enter the name 
of the OE program. If you do not 
know the name of the program, enter 
the type or nature of the program. 



2) Have you ever had any contact with 
the staff of the program? 

□ Yes Qho 

Have you ever received any written 
information from the program con- 
cerning the child? 

□ Yes QHo 

If you answered yes to either of the 
above, check the type of information' 
you obtained - 

□ specific information concerning 
the child's level of performance, 
special needs, etc. 

□General information concerning, 
the educational experiences of 
the child while in the program. 

and, indicate how useful this infor- 
mation was to you. 

□very useful 

□ somewhat useful 
□not at all useful 
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EXHIBIT 6-4 
PROJECT DESCRIPTION FORM 
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DEPARTMENT €F HEALTH, EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Project Monitoriny and Reporting System 
PROJECT DESCRIPTION FORM 
(Supplement to Project Application) 



Instructions 

All programs apolyinc for new or continuation grants from the Handicapped Children's 
Early Education Program are required to complete this form. 

Programs meeting the above criterion* may involve demonstration/service activities 
and/or training/inservice training activities. This form, designed to complement the project 
narrative, collects selec\:ed descriptions of the nature of these activities. 

Data presented on this form should reflect planned program activities for the year for 
which funding is requested. 



Part A 

IDENTIFYING INFORMATION 



Project Identification 



A. Project Application Number. 

Enter below the application number from item 2 of the application form (HEW608T), 



B. Project Name. 

Enter below the project name from item S of the application form (HEW608T), 



C. Phase of Operation. 

Indicate the phase of operation for which funding is being requested. Check only one. 
\ I Planning 

Operational 
rn Outreach 

D. Year of Operation. 

Specify the year of program operation for which funding is being requested (indicate 01 for 
1st year, 02 for 2nd year, etc.) 
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Project Objective 

In the spaces provided, briefly describe the objectlve(s) of the project for the funding year. 



Part 8 
IMPACT GROUPS 

The purpose of the following sections is to obtain a descrlpti^on of the target groups 
to receive services from your project, the types of services to be provided to these groups, 
and the relative amounts of project resources allocated to these services. This Information 
will assist the Office of Education In projecting realistic funding requirements to the Congress 
and the Office of Management and Budget. In addition, the Information will provide a basis for 
determining the impact of programs and for formulating strategies for the allocation of available 
funds. 

The data to be obtained is organized according to the four population groups upon which 
project activities and services may impact. These Impact groups, then, define the four major 
sections of this application, which are <xz follows: 

I Children 
II Parents 
III Project Staff 
IV Other Groups. 

The data within' each of these areas, designed to complement ififormation provided In the project 
narrative, consist of selected quantities that are meaningful to most early childhood programs. 
The following guidelines should be- used in completing the remainder of the form: 

1. Complete individual items In terms of svents planned for the coming 
funding year. Items^ in each section are intended to represent 
activities which would apply to a wide range of project models in 
various years- of funding (ranging from first year projects in a 
planning stage to outreach projects). Therefore, it Is not expected 
that each project applicant necessarily respond to all items. 

2. Items are to be completed in terms of the overall scope of the project. 
Oo not^ describe any activities, services, etc., solely on the basis of 
funds CO be obtained from this application. Instead, make projections 
based on funds expected from across all funding sources. 
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within each of the impact group sections, estimates of project 
resources are requested. These estimates .are to be made In terms 
of project dollars and/or staff FTE» FTE, Full Time Equivalent, 
Is a standardized measure of staff resources. This measure is the 
proportion of a full-time staff member's time to be devoted to a 
particular task or time- available across all tasks. To Illustrate 
the use of FTE: 

i. A therapist Is employed on a part-time basis equivalent 
to one half that of a full-time staff member. This staff 
member then represents 0.5 FTE. If the same therapist 
devotes 1/2 of his time to task X, then the amouni; of 
time devoted by the therapist to task X ic 0.25 FTE. 

b. If the project employes 4 full-time teachers then the 
teachers represent 4.0 FTE. If however, one of the 
teachers devotes 1/2 of time to administrative activities 
and ail other time is devoted to teaching activities, then 
teaching staff should be represented as 3.5 FTE. 
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Children 

Information presented in this section concerns those children to be enrolled in the project 
during the funding year. Projects in the outreach phase should present data in terms of 
their continuing demonstration activities. 

"A. Description of the Children. 

1. Using the spaces below, describe the children's handicapping conditions and ages. 
For each handicapping condition, estimate the number of children expected in each 
age range. When children are expected to have multiple handicaps select the 
handicapping condition which ^jest describes the primary handicap. Estimate the 
number of children per age raisge based upon the age of children upon enrollment " 
in the project. 



Handicapping Condition 



Not handicapped 



Number of children of - 
Ages 0*2 Ages 3-5 Ages 6-8 Ages 9 & over 



Educable mentally retarded 



I ! 



Trainable mentally retarded 



Specific learning disabilities 



J_.i_l_i 



Seriously emotionally disturbed 



Speech impaired 



< > » 



Oeaf - Blind 



! I 



Oeaf 



Hard of hearing 
Visually handicapped 



! \ I 



> t 
J L 



Other health impaired 



Crippled 



i t 



*A "not handicapped" category has been provided since projects may enroll children who are 
not handicapped as developmental "models." 

r 
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2. Estimate the number of children anticipated in each of the ethnic origin 
categories listed below. 



> Spanish Surnamed American 



Asian American/Oriental 



Native American/American Indian 



Black 



All Other 



3. Describe the children to be enrolled in terms of the type of area in which they 
live. Enter the number of children expected from each of the following 
categories. 



Rural 



Suburban 



Small City (under 100,000) 
Large City (over 100.000) 



B. Services to Children. 
1. Delivery Model. 

Describe the delivery model to be used by the project to provide services to 
children. For each of the delivery models listed below, indicate the number 
of children to be served and the average amount of time a child would spend 
In that model per week. 



Delivery Model 



Number of Children Average No. of Hours 
to be Served Child Spends Per Week 



Home-based 

Center-Abased 

Resource Class 

Parent training 

Other 

specify 



N/A 



ERIC 



* A indicates decimal point. 
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2. Type and Extent of Services. 



ERIC 



Describe the services whtch you plan to provide to children by completing the table 
below. Listed in the talile are types cf direct educational and therapeutic services 
as well as those services which are considered to be supplemental to direct services. 
For each type of service listed, complete the associated entries in the following manner: 

a. !n Column A enter the number of children who will receive the service 
directly from the project. Children should be included in this number 
only if the service is provided by project staff or If the service is 
provided by the use of project funds. 

b. In Column 8 enter the number of children who will receive the service from 
an agency other than the project. Children should be included in this 
number only if the service is provided with the use of non-project funds. 

c. !n Column C estimate (for Therapeutic/Educational Services only), the average 
number of hours that a child will normally receive the service per week. Use 
children included in Column A and Column B to obtain this estimate, 

d. In Column 0 estimate the FTE (Full Time Equivalent) of project staff necessary 
to provide the service. Include in this estimate the relative amount of project 
staff time that will be devoted to providing the service to those children 
described in Column A. Oo not include personnel such as adninistrators and other 
personnel who will not be in direct contact with the children. 



Therapeutic/ 
Educational Services 

Speech therapy 

Hearing therapy 

Vision therapy 

Physical therapy 

Occupational therapy 

Social/psychological services 

Medical (If therapeutic) 

Educational services 

Non-Therapeutic/Educational 
or Supplemental Services 

Food service 

Dental care 

Diagnostic and/or evaluative 
services 

Recreational services 
Medical (general health) 
Transportation 
Referral services 



ABC 
To Be To Be Average Number 

Provided by Provided by Hours per Child 
Project Other (per week) 



i i 



i i i 1. 1 



Staff Time 
(FTE Project ) 



I ! 



1 1 



♦ A 



indicates decimal B»<nt 
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Resources. 



Describe the resources that you are budgeting to provide all direct or supplemental 
services to children described In this section. ♦ 

Complete the entries associated with each resource category below In the following 
manner; 

a. For each staff category, enter In Column A the FTE (Full Time Equivalent) of project 
staff to be devoted to the activities described above. 

b. For each resource category (both staff and other), enter In Column B the amount of 
your total project funds allocated to the above activities. In the case of staff, 
enter wages and salaries. For other, non-staff resources enter the associated 
dollar' amounts. 

Note: personnel fringe benefits and Indirect costs as defined and Included on HEU608T are 
not and should not be Included In the data below. 



Resource Category 



Column A 
(FT€) 



Column B 
(project $) 



1. Staff 



Administrative staff 
Teachers 

Para-professionals 



Specialists 
(therapists, nurses, technlcans, etc.) 



Support Staff 

Volunteers 
2. Other Resources 



Expendible supplies, materials 



Equipment 



Services and other direct costs 
(data processing charges, consulting fees, 
travel, communications, printing) 



* A Indicates decimal point. 
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The information presented in this section focuses on the parents of children in your program who 
will be participating in project activities, and/or, to whom project services will be provided 
during the funding year. For outreach projects , the parent/families described and the type of 
service's and participation planned should focus on parents of children receiving direct services 
in your denonstration project only. 

A'* Description of Parents,. 

1. Describe the parents/families which you anticipate will be involved or will 
participate in project activities during this year. Indicate the approximate 
number in each of the following categories: _____ 



a. Number of f^nilies in which both parents are expected to participate 

b. Number of families in which only mothers are expected to participate 

c. Number of families in which only fat>iers are expected to participate 

d. Total number of families (mother, father or both) which will be 
participating in project activities 

2. Describe the parents/families to which oro.iect services (e.g., counseling 
training, etc.) are expected to be provided during this year. Indicate the 
approximate number in each of the following categories: 

a. Number of families in which both .parents are expected to participate 

b. Mumber of families in which only mothers are expected to participate 

c. Number of families in which only fathers are expected to participate - 

d. Total number of families (rr.other, father or both) which will be 
participating in project activities 

8. Parent Participation and Services to Parents. 



nrTi 



1. Parent/Family Participation i 

Listed below are various ways 
projects for their children, 
for parents in your project, 
or both) which you anticipate 
(a) the educational services 
evaluation and dissemination, 
your project is not described 
in each a and b) planned and 



n Project Activities 

in which parents may parti? ipate in early education 
Describe the type of participation that is planned 
Indicate the number of families (i.e., mother, father, 
will be involved in project activities related to 
provided to chil-^'en a ^d/or (b) project planning. 
If the type of activities planned for parents in 
below, specify the activity or activities (limit two 
the number of familie'* to be involved in each. 



a. Educational Services to Children 

Planning child activities 

Writing prescriptions 

Carrying out prescriptions 

Assisting teachers in carrying out 
center based activities 

Assessment of child progress 

Parental observation of child in center 



Number of Families 
•Involved 



ERIC 
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Other 
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Number of Families 
b. Project Plannlngt Evaluation & Dissemination Involved 



Participation informal project planning 
♦sessions 

Participation on project advisory board/counsel 



Dissemination of project information and/or 
materials 

Other 



Other 



Services to Parents • 

Listed below are various types of services which could be provided to parents of 
children In an early education project. Describe the type and extent of training 
and/or other services that you plan to provide to families of children to be served 
In your project. For those services which you plan to provide, complete tne 
associated entries in the following manner: 

a. In Column A, enter the number of families (i.e., mother, father or both) 
who will receive the service. 

b. In Column 6, Indicate the average number of sessions, visits, conferences, 
etc., which will be provided during the funding year. 

c. In Column C, estimate the FTE (Full Time Equivalent) proje'^t staff necessary 
to provide the service indicated. — 

If the type(s) of services planned for parents by your project is not described below 
specify the service or services to be provided after "Other" and complete the 
corresponding entries as specified above. 

ABC 
Number Average Number FTE 
of per Family Project 

a. Training/Education Services Families (per year) Staff . 
to Parents 

Formal training, (I.e., 
workshops, seminars, structured 
training courses, etc.) 

Specify type(s) 



b. Other Services to Parents 
Parent counseling sessions 
Home visits 



Parent-teacher conferences/ 
meetings 



TV 



Coordination of special 
services 

Other 

Other 



1 






\ 1 













♦ A indicates decimal point. 
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C. Resources. 

Describe the resources allocated by completing the entries associated with each resource 
category in the following ranner: 

a. For each staff category, enter in Column A the FT£ (Full Time Equivalent) of project 
staff to be devoted to the above activities. 

b. For each resource category (both staff and other), enter in Column p the amount of 
your total project funds allocated to the above activities. In the case of staff 
enter wages and salaries. For other, non-staff resources enter the associated 
001 lar amounts. ' - 

Note: personnel fringe benefits and indirect costs as defined and Included on HEM608T are 
not and should not be included in the data below. 



Resource Cateoory 



Column A 
(FTE) 



Column 8 
(project $) 



1. Staff 



Administrative staff 
Teachers 

Para-professionals 



Specialists 
{therapists, nurses, technicans, etc.) 



Support Staff 

Volunteers 
2. Other Resources 



TT 



Expendible supplies, materials 



Equipment 



Services and other direct costs 

(data processing charges, consulting fees, 
travel, communications, printing) 



* A Indicates decimal point 
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0 



Project Staff 

Section II centers on the type and number of staff which will be Involved In your project during 
the funding year. Also in this section, services to be provided to project staff with project 
funds are described. 

A. Description of Staff. 

In the table below describe the type of staff to be employed in the project and the academic 
level of each. Enter the number of staff by type and level in terms of Full Time Equivalents 
(FTE). For example, if two full-time teachers and one half-time teacner all having BA degrees 
are planned, then 2.5 would be entered in the table in the appropriate cell. 



Type of Staff 



FTE Staff of: 



Associate Degree, 
High Technical Degree, 
School or 2.yr. College 



BA/BS 



Masters 



PHD 



Other 



Total 



Administrative 

Clerical 

Teachers 

Para-professionals 



Therapists (e.g., 
speech, hearing) 

Other Specialists 
(e.g. , audio-visual) 



Support staff 



Other, specify 



I L 



1 MM 



I l_L 



"nmnrm nm 
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B. Services to Staff. 



Describe the type of forntal and/or informal training which is planned for the staff of your 
project . In Column A, indicate the number of training workshops, practica, or other sessions 
which will be provided by the project or with project funds. In Column 8, enter the number of 
these activities to be provided Dy outside sources, e.g., other early childhood projects, TADS, 
etc. In Column C, specify the total number of staff to be involved in the training ;»nd in 
Column D, the total number of hours that staff (trainees) will be involved in training during 
the funding year. Finally, indicate in Column E. the FTE project staff, if any, involved in • 
providing the training (trainers). If training that is planned for the project staff is not 
described in the categories listed below, specify the type of training planned to be provided 
after "Other" and complete the appropriate entrier. as described above for the activity(ies) 
indicated. . . , , 

AS C 0 E 

Number Number Total Number Total Number 

Provided by Provided by of Sraff of Staff Hrs. FTE Project 

a. Formal Training Project Other Source Traintec Training staff 



Workshops 
Practica 
Other, specify 



1 r 



"r-| ♦ 



It 



I 
i 



b. Informal Training/Education 



Total Number Total Number 
of staff of Staff Hrs. FTE Project 
Trainees Training Staff 



Continuing Education 



Attendance at workshops, 
seminars, etc., outside 
project 

Other, specify 



ERLC 
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C. Resources. 



Describe the resources allocated by completing the entries associated with each resource 
category in the following manner: 

a. For each staff category, enter in Column A the FTE (Full Time Equivalent) of project 
staff to be devoted to the above activities. 

b. For each resource category (both staff and other), enter ir) Column B the amount of 
your total project funds allocated to the above activities. In the case of staff, 
enter wages and salaries. For other, non-staff, resources enter the associated 
dollar amounts. 

Note: personnel fringe benefits and indirect costs as defined and included on HEW608T are 
not and should not be Included in the data below. 



Resource Categor y 



1. Staff 



Administrative staff 



Teachers 



Para-professionals 



Column A 
(FTE) 



-7T 



Specialists 
(therapists, nurses, technicans, etc.) 



Support Staff 

Volunteers 
2. Other Resources 

Expendible supplies* materials 

Equipment 



Services and other direct costs 
(data processing charges, consulting fees, 
travel* communications, printing) 



Column B 
(project $) 



TT 



! i 



* ^ Indicates decimal point. 
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This section depicts planned project activities which will impact upon the outside educational 
community and/or the public in ganeral. Depending upon the type of project and the 
year of operation, these activities nsay focus to varying degrees on: community interaction/ 
coordination, dissemination of project information, stimulation of project replication and/or 
the provision of services to outside groups. 

* 

A. Community Interaction/Coordination. 



Describe planned project coordination and interaction with outside community groups, and, 
project plans for the formation and utilization of the project advisory board. 

1. Community Cooperation/Coordination 

a. Type of Agencies 

Indicate the number and type of outside agencie^t/groups with which your project 
will actively cooperate, 

Type - Number 



Public School Systems 



Community agencies, 
e.g., welfare, social and 
health service agencies, 
etc. 

Other, specify 



b. Nature of Coordination/Cooperation 

Indicate below the orimary nature of your planned coordination/cooperation activities 
with the outside community (check the appropriate box, or boxes) 

D To assist children leaving the project to enter other placements 

D To obtain needed supplemental services for children and/or their 
parents (e.g., social services, health services, etc.) 

Cj To refer children to other agencies/programs and/or to obtain 
referrals for enrollment in the project 

[j Other cooperative activity(ies) , describe 



2. Advisory Board Activities 

Describe the composition and major function(s) of the planned project advisory board 
below. 

a. Composition . 

Specify the number of advisory board members which represent the following groups 
of people 

Number 



Parents (of project children) 



Community agency representatives 



Early childhood/special education 
experts/specialists 

Other professionals 

Other, specify 
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Function 

Specify your plans for utilization of the project advisory board by checking the 
alternative(s) which best characterize the group's expected function, or* functions. 

n Input in project planning and evaluation 

Liaison group between project and education conmunity 

Participation in project dissemination and/or replication stinnilation 

Input in direct educational services provided to project children 

Q Assistance in obtaining and providing supplemental services needed by 
project children 

Other, describe ^ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 



6. Oissefnination 

Describe your plans for dissemination of project Information during the next funding year. The 
following categories describe various means by which project Information can be disseminated. 
Respond to those that appropriately describe dissemination activities of your project. 

1. Workshops/Conferences 

Indicate the number of workshops/conferences that project staff plan to participate In, or 
to provide, for the Purpose of dissemination of project informatior? . Specify numbers In 
terms of whether the workshops/conferences are conducted on a national, regional, statewide, 
o'^oc,}}e,e}. Number of 

national regional statewide local 



a. Workshops/conferences/ symposia 
in which your HCEEP project staff 
will participate 

b. Workshops/conferences/ symposia 
to be provided by your HCEEP 
project sta?fi 

2. General Desc?^if?ive Materials 

Describe below the types of written and/or audio-visual materials that will be used for 
dissemination purposes. .For each, category listed, indicate the number of different items 
developed for dissemination to date (if any), and the number of different items to 
be developed during the funding year. 



Number of Different 
Items Developed 
' To Date 



Number of Different 
Items to be 
Developed 



Pamphlets, newsletters, other 
written materials 



b. TV, radio, newspaper spots 



c. Journal articles 
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3. Project Materials Packaged for Dissemination 



Describe any packaged educational materials (products) which have been, or will be, 
developed by your project for dissemination. For each category of materials that* 
applies specify the following: 



a. 



In Colunn A, specify the number of different items developed to data. 
If no materials have been developed in previous years place a "0" in 
the cell. 

In Column 8, specify the number of different items for dissemination that the 
project expects t6 develop during the funding year. If no plans are 
made for such development, indicate this by placing a "0" in the cell. 

In Column C, indicate the number of items disseminated to date. This 
category would not apply to projects who have indicated a "0'' in 
Column A. 

In Column D, specify the number of products that the project plans to 
disseminate during the funding year (estimate) 

In Column E, Indicate the number of st^^tes in which the project materials 
have been, or will be disseminated. If the project has previously 
disseminated materials, base this figure on previous and projected 
dissemination. 

A B C n E 



Materials 



# Different # Different 



Items 
Developed 
to Date 



Items 
to be 
Developed 



4 of Items 
Disseminated 
to Date 



flf of -Items 
to be 
Disseminated 



* of States 
Receiving 
Materials 



Guides, e.g., curriculum 
guides, administrative, etc. 

Diagnostic or screening 
instruments/procedure 

Assessment procedures 
Currlcular materials 
Other, specify 



ill' 



r 



I ! 



i i 
i I 



u 



l_L 



4. Project Visitation '~ \ 

Indicate the number of visits made to your project during the previous funding year, and/or 
the number of expected visitors (estimate) during the coming funding year. 

No. In No. Expected 

Previous During this 
Year Funding Year 



No. 1n«state visitors 



No. out-of-state visitors | | | } ; 
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5. FTE Staff 

Specify the FTE staff which will be devoted to the dissemination activities described 
In 1, 2, 3, and 4 above during this funding year. 

FTE Project Staff 



Workshops/Conferences 

General Description Materials 

Project Materials Packaged' for Dissemination 



Project Visitation 
C. Replication 

Indicate the number of projects that have, or will (during the funding year), replicate 
parts or all of your program model. 

Number of Projects : 
Replicated to Date To be Replicated 

In-State Out-of-state In-State Out-of-State 



Complete Replication, i.e., 
total niodel Is adopted 

Partial Replication, I.e., one 
or more component is adopted 



D. Services to Other Groups* 

In the section below, describe the services that you plan to provide to persons, groups, or 
programs outside the project during the funding year. 

1. Types of Services 

Indicate any formal training activities, technical assistance and/or consulting services 
which you plan to provide to persons outside of the project. For each category of activity 
or service that you plan to provide, specify the following: A) the total number of 
activities planned (i.e., number of training sessions, etc.); B) the number of different 
groups or programs to which services will be provided; C) the number of services/activities 
that are planned to be conducted at the project site (HCEEP project) of the total number 
to be provided; and, D) and FTE staff of your project which will be required to provide 
these services* - 

^ A B C D 

Total Mo. of No. to be 

No* to be Groups to be Conducted FTE Project 
'.ypg Conducted Served On Site Staff 



Formal training sessions. I.e., !_ 
formal Inservice and preservlce 
workshops, seminars, etc. 



Technical assistance 
Consulting services 
Other, specify 



1 r 



* A Indicates decimal point. 
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2. Target Group Served 

Describe the types of programs/groups to which project services described above will be 
provided. For each type of service and target group listed, specify both the number of 
programs/groups and the total number of persons (e.g., staff) who are expected to receive 
the services. 



Formal Training 



Type of Service 
Technical Assistance 



Consulting 



Target Groups/Programs ^ Programs Persons 4 Programs ^ Persons ^ Programs ^Persons 



Repl 1 cations 
Other BEH programs 



Other pre-school programs 
for the handicapped 

Other pre-school programs 
for the non-handicapped 

Public School programs 



University/college 
students 



I I 



_' L 



U: i! : 



3. Geographic Areas Served 

Specify the scope of your planned services to oucsiae groups/programs, inaicace for 
each type af service planned, the number of different programs or groups to ^e served 
which are local. In-state, out-of-state (regional), or out-of-state (national). 



Area 



Formal training 
^ Programs 



Type of Service 

Technical Assistance 
^ Programs 



Consulting 
# Programs 



Local 



In-state (not local) 



Out-of-state (regional) 



Out-of-state 
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C. Resources. 

?Sit^^«c7S^^^^^ ''''''''' ''''''' to the 

mZlT associated with each resource category below in the foil 



owing 



a. For each staff category, enter in Column A the FTE (Full Time Equivalent) of project 
staff to be devoted to the activities described above. 'v-'eni,; or project 

SMr*?S!!,^'''°"-"*'itT'"^,i''°t^ °t^«'")' Column B the amount of 

your total project funds allocated to the above activities. In the case of staff. 

dollar*'lTOJnts? °t^""' "on-s*"*'*' resources enter the associated 

Hn^'inn"!!!!"?!]'^ T!"^- "J"!^!*? '"'^ indirect costs as defined and included on HEW608T are 
not and should not be included in the data below. ntn«wu., are 



Resource Category 



1. Staff 



Column A 



Column 8 
.(project S) 



Administrative staff 



Teachers 



Para-p.rofesslonals 



Specialists 
(therapists, nurses, technicans, etc. 



Support Staff 

Volunteers 
2. Other Resources 



Expendible supplies, materials 



Equipment 



Services and other direct costs 
(data processing charges, consulting fees, 
travel, communications ^ printing) 



i i 



* A Indicates decimal point. 
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EXHIBIT 6-5 
APPLICATION CODING FORM 
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APPLICATION CODING FORM 



App Meat lor. Number 

Appl kant 
Name 



Deptv/Oiv, 
Street Adidress 
City 

SUte 

Project 

Descriptive 
Name 

Grant 
Federal Catalog 

Funds Requested 

Grantee Type 



D«ct Cod«d: 
Codtd ly: 

MCurntd Cron KcyiA|: 
0«C« Entry Job*ID: • 



County 



Zip Code 



n 



State County 

f'l n 



City 



Other 



Other^Specifv 



Application New Grant Continuation Supplement Other Changes 
Type —1 ri — 



1± 



□ 



Other-Specify 



Type of 
Assistance 



Grant Loan 

u □ 

Congressional District 

State Abbreviation 

a. Applicant r-n — > 

Location 

b. Work Location. "City-Wide" 



Other 

Oi^Urict Number 

m 

"SUte-Wide" 

□ 



Other»Specify 



"Other Congressional Districts" 
State Abbr^viaMnn Qistrlet Humhmr 



■•m 



m 

CD 

m 



Length of Project 




Months 




Beginning Date 


m 

Mon 


^ Day ^ 


Year 


Date of Appl ication 


m 

Mon 


^ biy ^ 


m 

Year 



* In that the Application Coding Form is used for coding data reporterf on Form 
MEW608T of tha jproject *mal1catien, the coding form would be complctdi fell owing 
instructions detailed on 6U8T (see page VI-162). 
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\ 



(Section A) 

Feder*l Category 
13.444 Funds 



Budget Categories 
(iectlon 8} 



Personnel 
Fringe Benefits 
Travel 

Equipment 
Supplies 
Construction 
Other 

Total Direct Costs 
Indirect Costs 
Grand Total Costs 

Program Income 

Forecasted Cash Needs 

^Section 0) j^^^ 

First Year 
Federal Funds | i i ' T" 

1 



APPLtCATtON CODING FORM - CONTINUED 



Colu-^m C (Continuation Grants) 
UnobllQated Federal Funds at 
End of Current Funding Project 



Third Quarter 



Budget Estimates 
(section E) 



13.444 Funds 



First Year 



Federal Categorv 
13.444 Funds ' 



I i 



! I I 



I I i 



11 i i ill 



rr; M 



Colunm E 
Funds Requested for New Period 



First Quarter 



ID 



Fourth QuarteV^ 



Second Yi'ar 



I 



Total Federal T 

Funds I 



Non-Federal Funds 
(Section F. Line 23) 

Proposed Non- 
Federal Funds 



Second Quarter 



Third Year 



! . I 



Fourth Year 
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EXHIBIT 6-6 



MID-YEAR PROGRESS SUMMARY REPORTS 



ERIC 
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EXHIBIT 6-6 
Mid-Year Progress Summary Report 



Purpose 

Summarize the progress of projects during the period from 
July 1 to January 1. 



Scope 

The report is produced as a summary of all projects. 

Content 

The content of the report summarizes the activities and other 
indicators of progress of projects identified in each phase of of)eration 
(planning, operational, and outreach). The report is produced in three 
independent parts with each part describing projects in a particular phase 
of operation. The information presented is obtained from the following 
sources: 

- Project Description Forms which describe planned activities 
of the projects at the time of application. 

- Project Description Update Forms which update at mid-year 
the information obtained upon application. 

- Child Intake Forms which provide child descriptive and 
perfom ace data for all children enrolled. 

- Child Progress/Placement Forms which provide mid-year or 
existing perfomnance data and placement information for 
children who exit from the project prior to mid-year. 

- Financial Status Reports, filed at the end of the first 
and second quarter of project operation (October 1 and 
January 1)^ describe the gross financial status of 
projects. 

Each part is divided inco two sections. The first section lists a brief 
amount of information concerning each project. The second section is 
reproduced for each phase of operation and describes in aggregate terms 
the activities of projects during the first half of the project year. 

Report Outline 
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Section I 
List of Projects 

A brief description of each project is provided. Information 
displayed for each project may include the following items: 

- project identification code 

- project name 

- city and state 

- amount of BEH grant 

- total operating funds (federal plus non-federal) 

- total unobligated funds as of January 1 

- share of BEH funds unobligated as of January 1. 



Section II 
Summary by Phase of Operation 



Information presented in this section is to be provided for 
each phase of project operation, i.e», planning projects, operational 
projects, and outreach projects separately. 

A. Budget Summary 

(1) Financial Status 

The following information may be used to provide a summary of 
the gross irinancial situation of projects. The items described 
provide a briei picture of expenditures made during the first 
half of the project year and funds remaining for second half 
operation. 



(a) funds available for year: 

(1) total funds (federal plus non-federal) 

(2) total federal funds 

(3) BEH funds 



(b) unobligated funds as of January 1 

(1) .total unobligated funds 

(2) federal share of unobligated funds 

(3) BEH share of unobligated funds 
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(c) percent unobligated funds 

(1) of total funds 

(2) of federal funds 

(3) of BEH funds 

To complement the above information, the following may be 
produced for each item identified above: 

- the average amount across project 

- the minimum amount encountered for a single project 

- the maximum amount encountered for a single project. 

(2) Resource Usage 

Included in Projection Description and Description Update Forms 
are budgets for each impact group (children, parents, staff, and 
other groups). This information describes direct costs (ex- 
cluding fringe benefits for staff) spent in providing service 
to the individual impact groups. This information may then 
be used to describe the purpose for which resources were used. 

The following items may be displayed for each impact group and 
across impact groups: 

(a) FTE and funds allocated for staff (from Project 
Description Form) 

(b) FTE and funds expended for staff (from Project 
Description Update Form) 

(c) funds allocated for other resources 

(d) funds expended for other resources 

(e) total funds allocated 

(f) total funds expended. 

To complement this information, the following may be produced 
for each of the items identified above: 

- the average amount across projects 

- the minimum amount encountered for a single project 

- the maximum amount encountered for a single project 

(3) Budget Distribution 

Information presented below draws upon the following data: 

(1) the BEH grant budgets described on HEW608T and 
recorded on Application Coding Forms 

(2) the total impact group budget allocations made on 
Project Description Forms 
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(3) the total impact group expenditures made during the 
first half which are described on Project Description 
Update Forms and gross expenditure data described on 
Financial Status Forms. 

Although these three data sources are used for different pur- 
poses, they may be collectively used to describe the relative 
use of BEH funds by projects. The following items aggregated 
across projects may be used for this purpose. Each item is 
broken down by the three data sources, i.e., (1), (2), and 
(3). 

(a) staff dollars 

(1) amount allocated to personnel from BEH grant and 
percent of allocation from BEH grant 

(2) total amount allocated from across impact group 
budgets and percent of impact group budget 
allocation for staff 

(3) total amount expended for staff across impact 
groups and percent of total impact group 
expenditures for staff 

(b) other direct costs 

(1) amount allocated from BEH grant to travel, 
equipment, supplies and construction on HEW608T 
and percent allocated of BEH grant 

(2) total amount allocated to "other resources" across 
impact group budgets and 

(3) total amount expended for "ether resources" across 
impact group budgets and percent expended of total 
impact group expenditures 

(c) fringe benefits 

(1) amount allocated to fringe benefits from BEH grant 
and percent allocated for BEH grant; also, fringe 
benefit/staff ratio (divide amount allocated to 
'cringe benefits by amount allocated to staff on 
BSH grant) 

(2) estimated amount allocated to fringe benefits across 
impact groups (multiply amount allocated to staff 

in (a. 2) by fringe benefit/staff ratio) and estimated 
percent allocated to fringe benefits (divide estimated 
amount by total federal and non-federal funds from 
Application Coding Forms) 
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(3) estimated amount of fringe benefits expended 

(multiply amount expended for staff in (a. 3) by 
fringe benefit/staff ratio) and estimated percent 
expended for fringe benefits (divide estimated 
amount expended by total federal and non-federal 
funds expended from Financial Status Reports) 

(d) total direct costs - aggregate (a), (b) , and (c) 

(e) indirect costs 

(1) amount allocated from BEH grant 

(2) estimated' amount allocated across iiupact groups 
(ratio of BEH grant direct costs to indirect costs 
multiplied by total impact group direct costs) 

(3) amount expended (from Financial Status Reports, 
line 11) 

(f) total costs - aggregate (d) and (e) 

(g) project income 

• (1) and (2) anticipated in BEH 

(3) credited during first half (from Financial 
Status Reports) 

(h) net budget - total costs minus project income 

(i) actual net budget 

(1) BEH budget estimates from Application Coding Form 

(2) total federal and non-federal funds estimated from 
Application Coding Form 

(3) total outlays minus income credits during first 
half 

(j) estimate errors and unexplained deviations: subtract 
corresponding (h) items from (i) items • 

In addition, to providing the above information in aggregate 
form across project, it may also be desirable to provide the information 
below "for each item identified above: 

- the average amounts by projects 

- the average percents by projects 

- the minimum amounts encountered in projects 

- the minimum percents encountered in projects 

- the maximum amounts encountered in projects 

- the maximum percents encountered in projects. 
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B. Children Served 

(1) Profile - children served 

The following tjrpes of information are used to describe 
children in the projects during the period July 1 to January 1. 

(a) Treatment period - describes the amount of time children 
spend in projects • Utilizing child entry dates from Child 
Intake Forms and exit dates from Child Progress/Placement 
Forms, identify the children in the projects by monthly 
increments of time in a project, i,e,, in project one or 
less months, one to two months, two to three months, etc, 

(b) Race - describes the children in projects according to 
the race category obtained from the Child Intake Forms • 

(c) Are^a of Home - describes the children in projects according 
to the area of home category obtained from the Child Intake 
Forms . 

(d) Age by Handicapping Condition - describes the children in 
projects according to age range and primary handicapping 
condition. Age and primary handicap are obtained from 
Child Intake Forms. 

For each of the categories identified above display the total number 
of children and the percent of the grand total. Also, display the 
average, minimum, and maximum number of children per project and the 
average, minimum, and maximum percents of project totals. 

(2) Child Performance 

This portion of the report describes child performance on the 
CEEDI (The Children's Early Education Developmental Inventory). 
Children are used in producing the information displayed oniy 
if CEEDI domain scores are provided on both child intake and 
progress/placement forms. In addition children are included 
only if the test administration dates on the intake and progress/ 
placement forms are at least two months apart. 

The information displayed consists of CEEDI domain data describing 
children of each age range and primary handicapping condition 
combination. In addition, CEEDI domain data is summarized across 
each age range and primary handicap, and the total sample. For 
each population identified the following results are displayed per 
CEEDI domain: 

(a) grand N - number of children in population 

«» 

(b) grand intake mean - the mean domain scores on intake of 
children in population 

(c) grand intake variance 

(d) grand progress mean - the mean domain score on progress/ 
placement of children in population 
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(e) grand progress variance 

(f) grand mean difference - che difference of (d) and (b) 

(g) average, minimum, and maximum project N - the number of 
children in individual projects* 

(h) average, minimum, and maximum project intake mean - the 
mean of intake scores in individual projects* 

(i) average, minimum, and maximum project progress mean - 

the mean of progress/placement scores in individual projects* 

(j) average, minimum, and maximum project mean difference - 

the mean differences from intake to progress in individual 
projects* 

(3) Child Services 

This portion of the report describes the services needed by and 
provided to children. The following information is displayed 
for each type of service identified on child intake and progress/ 
placement forms and project description update forms: 

(a) number o'f children who were reported to have needed 
services on child intake forms 

(b) number of children who were reported to" need service 
on progress/placement forms 

(c) number of children who received the service from projects 

(d) number of children who received the service from other 
sources 

(e) average (of the average) amount of time a child received 
the services 

(f) the FTE project staff engaged in providing the service 

(4) Child Placement 

The following information is designed to describe the placement 
of children into settings outside the project: 

(a) the total number of children placed 

(b) the percent of children placed of the grand total number 
enrolled 

(c) the number of children placed in a setting recommended 
by projects 



* In items (g) through (j) exclude projects with no children in population 
served . 
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(d) the number of children placed in a setting other than 
that recommended by projects 

(e) the number of children for which future placement information 
is unknown to projects. 

Using children identified in (c) and (d) the folloxd.ng information 
is displayed: 

(f) the number of children placed in each type of setting 

(g) the number of children placed in each setting level ^ 
C. Parent Involvement 

The information presented in this portion of the report is designed 
to provide an overview of the participation of parents in project 
activities and the services provided to parents by projects. 

(1) Parent Participation 

The fallowing information, obtained from Project Description 
Update Forms, is displayed: 

(a) the number of families participating in all projects 

(b) the percent of all children in all projects whose 
families are participating 

(c) the average, minimum and maximum of each project's percent 
of families participating 

(d) repeat (a), (b) , and (c) for parents participating 
in each of the activities identified as Educational 
Project Services to children and as project, planning, 
evaluation and dissemination in the Project Description 
Update Forms. 

(2) Services to Parents 

For each type of service identified on the Project Description 
Update Form display the following information: 

(a) number of families served 

(b) the percent families served for all children in all projects 

(c) the average frequency of service per family 

(d) the FTE project staff providing service 
D. Project Staff 

Staff composition and training/educational services to staff are 
described using information from Project Description Update Forms. 

(1) Staff Breakdown 

The following information describes project staff by type 
of position and level of education: 
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(a) for each type of position and level of education 
display the total FTE project staff across projects 
and the percent that this total represents of the 
overall total FTE staff 

(b) summarize items in (a) for each type of position, 
and level of education 

(2) Staff Training/Education 

For each type of training/education provided to project staff 
display .the following items: 

(a) number of staff receiving training 

(b) number of person-weeks spent in training 

(c) number of projects providing training 

(d) FTE project staff spent in providing training. 

E. Other Group Involvement 

(1) Community Involvement 

For each type of agency with which projects actively cooperate 
display the following: 

(a) the number of agencies 

(b) the number of projects who indicate cooperation 

For each type of cooperation display the number of projects 
indicating such cooperation. 

(2) Advisory Board 

(a) for each group identified as part of the advisory 
board, display the total number and relative percent 
of the overall number of projects 

(b) for each type of advisory board function display the 
number of responding projects and the relative percent 
of the overall number of projects. ^ 

(3) Dissemination 

(a) Display the number of national, regional, state-wide, 

and local workshops/conferences/s3nnposia in which projects 
will participate and the percent of projects participating 
in one or more 

(b) Display items in (a) for workshops/conf erences/symposia 
provided by the projects themselves 

(c) Display the FTE project staff across projects devoted to 
each type of dissemination activity 
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Services to Other Groups 

For each type of Target Group display the following: 

(a) number of programs and persons served with formal 
training programs 

(b) number of programs and persons served with 
technical assistance 

(c) number of programs and persons served by consulting 

For each geographic area served and type of services combination 
display the following: 

(a) number of projects serving one or more programs 

(b) number of programs served. 
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EXHIBIT 6-7 
QUARTERLY PROJECT REPORT 
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EXHIBIT 6-7 



Quarterly Project Report 



Purpose 

Provide brief description of project financial and child data 
obtained from project during quarter. 

Scope 

The report is produced for each project to be disseminated to 
the project and to BEH staff following receipt of quarterly materials 
submitted by projects. Production and dissemination is anticipated 
approximately one month following the end of the project quarter. 

Content 

The content of the report focuses upon administrative interactions 
between projects and the Monitoring and Reporting System. The body of the 
report is divided into two parts. The first part provides a description 
of the financial status of the project based on the financial data submitted 
for the quarter. This information supplies projects with a summary of data 
on funding remaining for use in providing services. It also provides BEH 
staff with a brief amount of information for use in detecting budget 
problems. The information presented is obtained from the following sources: 

- Project Description Forms which describe planned activities 
of the projects at the time of application. 

- Project Description Update Forms which update at mid -year 
the information obtained upon application. 

- Child Intake Forms which provide child descriptive and 
performance data for all children enrolled. 

- Child Progress/Placement Forms which provide mid-year 
or existing performance data and placement information 
for children who exit from the project prior to mid-year. 

- Financial Status Reports, available from all preceding 
quarters. 

The second portion of the report provides a summary of the child 
data available. This data provides the project with a summary of the child 
data submitted during the quarter, the composite child data on hand and 
gross discrepancies in child data submitted. This information will also 
enable BEH staff to identify potential project reporting problems and 
discrepancies with project operational plans. 

Report Outline 
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Section I 
Identifying Information 

This portion of the report briefly identifies the project and 
may also supply the mailing address of the project for use in disseaiination. 
The following information obtained from Application Coding Forms may be 
displayed. 

- project identification code 

- project descriptive name 

- project mailing address 

- amount of BEH grant 

- objective of project 

- phase of project operation 

- year of project operation. 



Section II 



Budget Summary 



This information draws upon data obtained from Financial Status 
Reports and Project Description Update Forms, 

A. Financial Status 

This portion of the input provides a summary of the current gross 
financial standing of the project. The information is based on Financial 
Status Reports available from all quarters up to and including the quarter 
being reported. The following items may be included: 

(a) funding available 

(1) total funds 

(2) federal funds 

(3) BEH funds 

(b) outlays by quarter 

(1) total funds 

(2) federal share 

(3) BEH share 

(c) project income per quarter* 

(1) trotal income of income 

(2) federal share of income 

(3) BEH share of income 



Project income includes any funds received by the project as a result of pro 
ject services or products sold to other programs, the educational community 
or the general public. 
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(d) unobligated funds per quarter (a-b+c) 

(1) total funds 

(2) federal share 

(3) BEH share 

(e) percent unobligated funds - divide items in (d) 
by corresponding items in (a) • 

B* Distribution of Resources 

The information presented in this portion of the report is designed 
to roughly describe the expenditures made to date and the remaining resources 
of the project in terms of the resource allocations made to impact groups upon 
applications. The items below when portrayed for each impact group and then 
across impact groups may be used for this purpose: 

(a) staff dollars 

(1) amount allocated impact group on Project Description 
Form 

(2) amount expended of impact group staff allocations 
from Project Description Update Form data 

(3) estimated share of quarter expenditures 

- divide the amount allocated to impact group 
staff on Project Description Form by the total 
amount of federal and non-federal funds available. 
Multiply this value by the total expenditures 
made per quarter. 

(4) estimated funds remaining 

it 

- subtract (2) from (1) 

^- subtract (3) from (1) for all 
quarters not included in (2) 

(b) other resources 

- repeat items in (a) 

(c) total production resources (excluding fringe benefitr>, 
indirect costs, and project income) 

- subtotal items in (a) and (b) 

- display relative percent of grand total. 



* Does not apply to first quarter reports. 
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Section III 



Child Data Summary 



This section of the report is produced using Child Intake and 
Child Program/Placement data. 

A. Data Inventory 

The information is provided as a summary of the data which the 
project has submitted to the Monitoring and Reporting System. The 
following items may be included: 



(2) total number on hand 

(b) Child Progress/Placement Forms — progress data only 

(1) number received during quarter 

(2) total number on hand 

(c) Child Progress/Placement Forms — with placement data 

(1) number received during quarter 

(2) total number on hand 



B. Current Enrollment 

The table portrayed below describes the children in the project 
at the end of the last quarter. Children who have been placed are not to 
be included. 



This portion of the report is used to insure that all information 



intended to have been submitted by the project was in fact submitted, 
received, and recorded correctly. The following may be listed for each 
child form submitted during the last quarter: 



(a) Child Intake Forms 

(1) number received during quarter 



Table Columns 
Table Rows 
Table Elements 



age range 

primary handicap 

number of children enrolled 

percent of total enrollment. 



C. New Data Listing 



child identification code 
birth date 
enrollment date 
exit date. 



This list should be broken into groups according to the type of information 
submitted and arranged according to child identification code. 
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EXHIBIT 6-8 
MID-YEAR PROJECT PROGRESS REPORT 
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EXHIBIT 6-8 
Mid-Year Project Progress Report 

Purpose 

Summarize project progress during the period from July 1 
.to January 1. 

Scope 

The report is produced for each project for review by BEH 

staff. 
Sources 

Data used in the production of this report are obtained from 
Child Intake Forms, Child Progress/Placement Forms, Project Description 
Forms, Project Description Update Forms, and Financial Status Reports. 

Content 

The content of the report of a project reflects the planned 
activities of the project which were defined cn the project's Project 
Description Form; the activities performed during the reporting period 
as described on the project's Project Description Update Form; the financial 
status of the project reported on Financial Status Reports which are filed 
at the end of the first and second project quarters (October 1 and 
January 1 respectively) ; child descriptive and performance data obtained 
from Child Intake Forms completed when children leave the project or 
during January. 

The report is .divided into two sections. The first section 
describes the financial status of the project and the utilization of 
resources during the reporting period. The second section describes the 
impact groups served by the project and the project services provided 
during the reporting period. 

Report Outline 



Section I 

Financial Summary 

A. Identifying Information 

The following information is displayed to insure the 
correct identification of the project: 
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- project identification code 

- project name 

- amount of BEH grant 

- phase of project operation 

- objective of project. 

Budget Summary 

(1) Financial Status 

The following describes the funding available and expenditures 
during the first two quarters: 

(a) funding available 

(1) total funds 

(2) federal funds 

(3) BEH funds 

(b) outlays by quarter 

(1) total funds 

(2) federal share 

(3) BEH share 

(c) project income per quarter 

(1) total income of income 

(2) federal share of income 

(3) BEH share of income 

(d) unobligated funds per quarter (a-b+c) 

(1) total funds 

(2) federal share 

(3) BEH share 

(e) percent unooligated funds - divide items in (d) 
by corresponding items in (a) . 

(2) Resource Usage 

The project utilization of resources is described in terms of 
impact groups served (i.e., children, parents, staff, and other 
groups). Resources allocated upon application which ware re- 
corded on the Project Description Form are compared to those 
reported to have been spent which were recorded on the Project 
Description Update Form. 



* Pro:?ect income includes any funds received by the project as a result of pro- 
ject services or products sold to other programs, the educational community 
and the general public. 
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For each impact group display the following information: 

(a) FTE staff (x^hen appropriate) and dollars allocated to 
each type of resource - see impact group resource -de- 
scriptions on Project Description Form and Project 
Description Update Form 

(b) FTE staff and dollars utilized during first two quarters 
(f»rom Project Description Update Form) 

(c) subtotal staff resource and other resource allocations in 
(a) 

(d) subtotal staff resource and other resource utilizations 
in (b) 

(e) percent allocated staff resources and other resources 
of total budget across impact groups 

(f) percent expended staff resources and other resources 
of total expenditures across impact groups 

(g) percent expended for staff resources and other resources 

of amount allocated for staff resources and other resources 
within impact group. 

Summarize the above information across impact groups. 
(3) Budget Distribution 

The following information is designed to describe the relation- 
ships between budget allocations and expenditures during the 
first two quarters. This information is intended to reconstruct 
(1) the budget described by the project for the BEH grant, 
02) the total budget of the project which may include the BEH 
grant, other federal funds, and non-federal funds, and (3) 
expenditures made during the first two quarters. This informatic 
may include the following items: 

(a) BEH grant personnel allocation (from HEW608T and recorded 
on Application Coding Form) 

(b) percent of BEH grant allocated to personnel 

(c) total amount allocated to staff across impact groups 
(from Project Description Form) 

(d) percent of total impact group allocations made to staff 

(e) total amount expended for ^taff across impact groups 
(from Project Description Update Form) 

(f) percent of total impact group expenditures made for staff 

(g) repeat (a) through (f) for other resources category of 
impact group resources descriptions, i.e., travel, 
equipment, supplies, construction, and other, as defined 
on HEW 608T 
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(h) fringe benefits allocated from BEH grant (recorded on 
Application Coding Form} 

(x) fringe benefit/scaf f ratio - (h) divided by (a) 

(j) estimated total finge benefits allocated impact groups 
(i) multiplied by (c) 

(k) estimated fringe benefits expended - (i) multipled by 
" (e) 

(1) total direct costs 

(1) allocated from BEH grant 

(2) allocated across impact groups 

(3) expended during first two quarters 

- computed as sum of staff costs, fringe benef its/fring 
benefit estimates, and other costs 

(m) total indirect costs 

(1) allocated from BEH grant budget 

(2) estimated across impact group budget using the 
ratio of BEH grant direct costs to indirect costs 
multiplied by total impact group direct cost 
estimates 

(3) expended - from Financial Status Reports, Line 11 
(n). total costs 

(1) allocatated from BEH grant budget 

(2) allocated across impact group budget 

(3) expended during first two quarters 

- computed as sum of direct and indirect costs 
(o) income 

(1) anticipated in BEH grant budget 

(2) credited during first two quarters 

(p) net budget - total costs minus project income 
(q) actual net budget 

(1) BEH budget estimated from Application Coding Form 

(2) total federal and non-federal funds estimated from 
Application Coding Form 

(3) total expenditures minus income during first two 
quarters 

(r) estimate errors and unexplained deviations-- subtract 
(p) from (q) • 
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Section II 
Impact Groups 

A. Description of the Children 

This portion of the report is designed to provide an overview 
of the children enrolled in the project during the course of the first 
two quarters of operation* 

(1) Period of Treatment 

The period of treatment for a child is established as 
the amount of time the child has spent in the project 
during the f-irst two quarters of project operation. If 
a child does not exit the project before the end of the 
second quarter this period would be the difference between 
the effective date of the mid-year child progress/ 
placement data and the date of enrollmei.J* 

- breakdown treatment periods into one-month increments 

- tabulate the number of children in the project for each 
increment displayed* 

(2) Race Distributions 

Describe the children according to the race categories 
established on Child Intake Forms 

- tabulate all children in project during reporting period 

- tabulate children with valid CEEDI scores (see criterion 
below) 

- include counts and relative percents per race category 

(3) Area of Home Distributions 

Describe the children according to the area of home 
categories established on Child Intake Forms 

- tabulate all children in project during the reporting 
period 

- tabulate children with valid CEEDI scores 

- include counts and relative percents per area of home 
category 

(4) Age by Handicapping Condition 

For each age range and handicapping condition combination 
the following may be displayed: 

(a) number of children anticipated (from Project 
Description Form) 

(b) number of children calculated from Child Intake 
Forms (using primary handicapping condition) 
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(c) number of children calculated from Child Intake 
Forms using secondary handicapping condition 

(d) number of children calculated from Child Intake 
Forms who have valid CEEDI scores using primary 
handicapping condition ' 

For each row and column of the cross-tabulation (age by 
handicap), display relative percentages of population 
totals . 

B. Child Performance 

The information described below is designed to provide a brief 
analysis of child performance on the CEEDI (the Children's Early Education 
Developmental Inventory) . Children with valid CEEDI scores are selected 
for this analysis using the following criterion: 

CEEDI administration date on the most recent Child Progress/ 
Placement Form must be a minimum of two mont:hs after the 
CEEDI administration date on the Child Intake Form. 

Establishing the population according to the above criterion the followiug 
statistics may be produced for (1) children of each primary handicapping 
condition, (2) each age range, and (3) the entire population: 

- sample n: number of children 

- sample pretest means: the average CEEDI domain scores 
on Child Intake Forms 

- sample posttest means: the average CEEDI domain scores 
on the Child Progress /Placement Forms 

- sample mean differences: the difference between pre- and 
posttest CEEDI domain means 

- sample mean variances: the variances calculated for CEEDI 
pretest, posttest and difference means. 

C. Services Provided Children 

This portion of the report is intended to describe services 
to children in reference to the following areas: 

(1) Services projected to be provided by the project. This 
information is obtained from the Project Description Form. 

(2) The service needs of children. This information is obtained 
from two sources. Service needs upon enrollment into the 
project are recorded on Child Intake Forms. Service needs 
upon exit from the project or at the end of the reporting 
period are recorded on the Child Progress /Placement Forms. 



(3) 



Services provided children during the reporting period. 
This information is recorded for individual children on 
Child Progress /Placement Forms. 
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(4) Project staff utilized in providing the services. This 
information is available in terras of FTE staff planned 
to be used and that reported to have been used to provide 
specific types of services from the Project Description 
Form and the Project Description Update ^v'^rm, respectively. 

For each type of service (types of services are standardized across Child 
Intake, Child Progress/Placement, Project Description, and Project 
Description Update Forms), the following information may be displayed: 

(1) Projected Services 

(a) number of children to be provided service by project 

(b) number of children in project who will be provided 
service by other sources/agencies 

(c) average amount of time (in hours per week) a child 
will receive the service 

(2) Service Needs 

(a) number of children reported to have needed the 
service upon enrollment 

(b) number of children reported to presently need 
the service either upon placement or on mid-year 
progress data 

(c) number of children, i.e., reported in (a) who were 
also reported in (b) , i.e., the children wha pre- 
viously need the service but now do not 

(3) Services Provided 

(a) number of children who received the service from 
the project 

(b) number of children in the project who received the 
service from other sources/agencies 

(c) average amount of time (in hours per week) children 
received the service 

(4) Staff Utilization 

(a) FTE project staff planned to be devoted to providing 
the service 

(b) FTE project staff utilized to provide the service 

(c) for both (a) and (b) display the relative percentages 
of staff planned/utilized in the provision of the 
service of the total FTE staff planned/utilized in 
the provision of all direct and supplementary services 
to children 
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D. Child Placement 

With information obtained from Child Progress/Placement Forms, 
a general picture of the child placements may be portrayed. The following 
items may be used to describe the circumstances of placement and the 
placement settings: 

(1) Childran placed in setting recommended by project 

(a) number of children placed 

(b) percent placed of total enrollment 

(2) Children placed in setting other than that recommended 
by project 

- repeat above items 

(3) Children placed in setting unknown to project 

- repeat above items 

(4) Cross-tabulate the children identified in 1, 2, and 3 
according to: 

(a) type of placement setting 

(b) level of placement setting 

(c) total 



E, Parent Involvement 

The information presented in this portion of the report is designed 
to provide an overview of the participation of parents in project 
activities and the services provided to parents by projects. 

(1) Parent Participation 

The following information, obtained from Project Description 
Update Forms, is displayed: 

(a) the number of families participating in all projects 

(b) the percent of all children in all projects whose 
families are participating 

(c) the average, minimum and maximum of each project's percent 
of families particxpating 

(d) repeat (a), (b) , and (c) for parents participating 
in each of the activities identified as Educational 
Project Services to children and as project, planning, 
evaluation and dissemination in the Project Description 
Update Forms. 
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(2) Services to Parents 

For each type of service identified on the Project Description 
Update Form display the following information: 

(a) number of families served 

(b) the percent families served for all children in all projects 

(c) the average frequency of service per family 

(d) the FTE project staff providing service 
F- Project Staff 

Staff composition and training/educational services to staff are 
described using information from Project Description Update Forms. 

(1) Staff Breakdown 

The following information describes project staff by type 
of position and level of education: 

(a) for each type of position and level of education 
display the total FTE project staff across projects 
and the .percent that this total represents of the 
overall total FTE staff 

(b) summarize items in (a) for each type of position, 
and level of education 

(2) Staff Training/Education 

For each type of training/education' provided to project staff 
display the following items: 

(a) number of staff receiving training 

(b) number of person-weeks spent in training 

(c) number of projects providing training 

(d) FTE project staff spent in providing training. 

G, Other Group Involvement 
(1) Community Involvement 

For each type of agency with which projects actively cooperate 
display the following: 

(a) the number of agencies 

(b) the number of projects who indicate cooperation 

For each type of cooperation display the number of projects 
indicating such cooperation. 
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(2) Advisory Board 

(a) for each group identified as part of the advisory 
board, display the total number and relative percent 
of the overall number of projects 

(b) for each type of advisory board function display the 
number of responding projects and the relative percent 
of the overall number of projects. 

(3) Dissemination 

(a) Display the number of national, regional, state-wide. 

and local workshope/conferences/syraposia in which projects 
will participate and the percent of projects participating 
in one or more f "s 

(b) Display items in (a) for workshops/conf arences/symposia 
provided by the projects themselves 

(c) Display the FTE project staff across projects devoted to 
each type of dissemination activity 

(4) Services to Other Groups 

For each type of Target Group display the following: 

(a) number of programs and persons served with formal 
training programs 

(b) number of programs and persons served with 
technical assistance 

(c) number of programs and persons served by consulting 

For each geographic area served and type of services combination 
display the following: 

(a) number of projects serving one or more programs 

(b) number of programs served. 
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EXHIBIT 6-9 

APPLICATION FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 

~ OE FORM 9037 
— HEW-608T 
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FORM APPROVED 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION, ANO WELFARE 5I-R097I 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR APPLICATION FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE (Nonconstruction Programs) 



PART I 

This form shall be used for applying for Federal Assistance 
to one, or any combination, of the following programs of 
the U.S. Office of Education (OE) for the handicapped ex- 
cept for institutions of higher education applying for 
Handicapped Personnel Preparation (13.451). 



Office of Education 
for 

Handicapped 
NAME 



Catalog 
of Federal 
Assistance 

NUMBER 



Handicapix d Research and Demonstration . . . 13.443 

Handicapped Early Childhood Assistance . . . 13.444 
Handicapped Innovative Programs-Deaf-8lind 

Centers . . 13.445 

Handicapped Media Services and Captioned Films 13.446 

Hanoicapped Regional Resource Centers . . . . 13.450 

Handicapped Personnel Preparation 13.451 

Handicappe,d Teacher Recruitment and Information 13.452 
Special Programs for Children with Specific Learn- 
ing Disabilities 13.520 



this form shall be used also to request supplemental assist* 
ance to proposed changes or amendments, and to request 
continuation or refunding for approved grants originally 
submitted on this form. 

Submit the original and two copies of the form, i^lease 
check the Federal Register for filing dates. When a re* 

quest is made only for supplemental assistance, amendments 
or changes to an approved grant, submi** only those pages 
which are appropriate. 

Ittm 1 - Enter the State clearinghouse identifier. This is 
the code or number assigned by the clearinghouse to appli- 
cations requiring State clearinghouse coordination for pro- 
grams listed in Anachment D, Office of Management and 
Budget Circular No. A-95. 

Item 2 • Enter the applicant's application number or other 
identifier. 

item 3 • Preprinted by the Office of Education. 

Item 4 • Enter the name of the applicant, the name of the 
primary organizational unit which will undertake the grant 
supported activity, and the complete address of the appli* 
cant. 

Enter also in Item 4 the applicant's employer identification 
number assigned by the U.S. Internal Revenue Service, or 
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if the applicant has been assigned a DHEW entity number, 
consisting of the IRS employer identification number pre^ 
fixed by 'M" and suffixed by a two-digit number, enter the 
full DHEW entity number. 

If the payee will be other than the applicant, type on a 
separate sheet and attach to this form "Payee:", the payee's 
name, department or division, complete address, and em* 
ployer identification number or DHEW entity number. 

an individual's name and/or title is desired on the pay* 
mef)t instrument, the name and/or title of the designated 
ii'idividual must be specified. 



For 



Item 5 • Enter the descriptive name of this project. 
13.451, also enter "SP" if a special project. 

item 6 • Enter the appropriate catalog number as shown in 
the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance. Numbers are 
given above. If the assistance will pertain to more than 
one catalog number, leave this space blank and list the cat* 
alog numbers under Part 111, Section A. 

Item 7 • Enter the amount that is requested from the Fed- 
eral Government in this application. This amount should 
agree with the total amount shown in Part 111, Section A, 
Line 5 of Column (e). For revisions, changes, or amend- 
ments, show only the amount of the increase or decrease. 

Item 8 * Check one grani-a type. If the grantee is other 
than a State, county, or city government, specify the type 
of grantee on the "Other" line. 

Item 9 * Check the type of application or request. If the 
"Other Changes" block is checked, specify the type of 
change. The definitions for terms used in Item 9 are as 
follows. . 

a. New grant • an action which is being submitted by 
the applicant for the first time. 

b. Continuation grant • an action that pertains to the 
continuation df a multi*year grant (e.g., the second 
year award for a project which will extend over 
five years). 

c. Supplemental grant • an action which pertains to 
an increase in the amount of the Federal contri* 
bution for the same period. 

d. Changes in the existing grant • specify one or more 
of the following: 

(I) Increase in duration * a request to extend the 
grant period. 

iii Decrease in duration * a request to reduce the 
grant period. 

I REPLACES EOITION OF 6,' 73. WHICH IS OBSOLETE. 
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(3) Decrease in amount • a request to decrease the 
amount of the Federal contribution. 

If more than one type is checked, provide a separate 
sheet for Item 9 relating the name of the program(s) 
and Catalog of Federal Assistance Number(s) to the type 
of application or request 

Item 10 . Check "Grant/' 

Item II . Enter the number of persons directly benefiting 
from this project according to the following directions: • 

If only one function or activity is involved, for RE- 
SEARCH enter "NA" for not applicable; for DEMON- 
, enter the number of children 
receiving such services; for PRESERVICE TRAINING or 
INSERVICE TRAINING, enter the number of trainees, 
or persons receiving inservice training; for DISSEMINA- 
TION, enter the number of persons expected to receive 
or view materials. If more than one function or activity 
IS involved, leave blank. 

Item 12 

a. Enter the congressional district in which the appli- 
cant is located. 

b. Enter the congressional district(s) in which most 
of the actual work on the project will be accom- 
plished city-wide or State-wide, covering several 
congressional districts, write "city-wide" or State- 
wide/' 

Item 13 - Enter planned project duratic- in months for 
which Federal funds are requested in application 
and may. be requested in continuation application(s/. 

Item 14 - Enter the approximate date the project is ex- 
pected to begin/ 

Item 15 - Enter the date this application is submitted. 

Item 16 • Complete the certification before submitting 
the report. 

PART II 

Negative answers will not require an explanation unless 
the Federal agency requests more information at a later 
date. Provide supplementary data for all "Yes" answers 
m the space proci:fed in accordance with the following 
instructions: 

Item I - Provide the name of the governing body estab- 
lishing the priority system and the priority rating assign- 
ed to this project. 

Iteni 2 • Provide the name of the agency or board which 
issued the clearance and attach the documentation of 
statu? or approval. For 13.451 (Handicapped Personnel 
Preparation) each local educational applicant must include 
the State educational agency's statement as to personnel 
needs and how the proposed program relates to the stated 
needs. For 13.445 (Deaf-Blind Centers) the Regional Com- 
mittee must approve the regional plan an<' the plan must 
be attached to this application. 



Item 3 - Attach the clearinghouse comments for the appli- 
cation in accordance with the instructions contained in Of- 
fice of Management and Budget Circular No. A-95, or those 
Clearinghouse comments made outside the requirements of 
the circular. 

Item 4 - Furnish the name of the approving agency and 
the approval date. 

Item 5 - Show whether the approved comprehensive plan 
IS State, local or regional, or if none of these, explain the 
scope of the plan. Give the location where the approved 
plan IS available for examination and state wnether this 
project is in conformance with the plan. 

Item 6 - Show the population residing or working on the 
Federal installation who will benefit from this project. 

Item 7 . Show the percentage of the project work that 
will be conducted on federally-owned or leased lar.H. 
Give the name of the Federal installation and its location. 

Item 8 - Describe briefly the possible beneficial and harm- 
ful impact on the environment of the proposed project. 
If an adverse environmental impact is anticipated, explain 
what action will be taken to minimize the impact. Fed- 
eral agencies will provide separate instructions if addition- 
al data is needed. 

Item 9 • State the number of individuals, families, busi- 
nesses, or farms this project will displace. Federal agen- 
cies will provide separate instructions if additional daia 
is needed. 

Item 10 • Show the Federal Domestic Assistance Catalog 
number, the program name, the type of assistance, the 
status and the amount of each project where there is 
related previous, pending or anticipated assistance. Use 
additional sheets, if needed. 



PART ill 



General In^^iructions 



This form is designed so that application can be made 
for funds from one, or more handicapped grant programs 
Sections A, 8, C, and D should provide the budget for 
the first budget period (a year) and Section E sJiould pres- 
ent the need for Federal assistance in the subsequent bud- 
get periods. All applications should contain a breakdown 
by the object class categories shown in Lines a-k of 
Section B. 

Section A. Budget Summary 
Lines Columns (a) and (b). 

W.HEN APPLICABLE, the following programs should 
present budget information for Section A in terms of 
Research and Development, Demonstration/Service, Eval- 
uation, Dissemination, and Inservice Training, as functions 
or activities: 

13.443 Handicapped Research and Demonstration 

13.444 Handicapped Early Childhood Assistance 

13.445 Handicapped Innovative Programs-Deat-Blind Centers 

13.446 Handicapped Media Services and Captiones Films 
13.450 Handicapped Regional Resource Centers 

13.520 Special Programs for Children with Specific Learn- 
ing Disabilities 
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For 13.451, Handicapped Personnel Preperation, enter as 
functions or activities, "Institutes" and/or by category of 
handicap, "Traineeships." 

For 13.452, Handicapped Teacher Recruitment and Informa- 
tion, a breakout by function or activity is not usually ne- 
cessary. ' 

For applications pertaining to a single Federal grant pro- 
gram (Federal Domestic Assistance Catalog number) and not 
requiring a functional or activity breakdown, (e g 13 452 
enter on Line I under Column (a) the catalog program title 
and the catalog number in Column (b). ' 

For applications pertaining to a single program requiring 
budget amount by multiple functions or activities, enter the 
name of each activity of function on each line in Column 
(aj, and enter the catalog number in Column (b). 

For applications pertaining to multiple programs where 
one or more programs require a breakdown by function or 
activity, prepare a separate sheet for each program requiring 
the breakdown. Additional sheets should be used when one 
torm does not provide adequate space for all breakdown of 
data required. However, when more than one sheet is 
used, the first page should provide the summary totals bv 
programs. ^ 

Lines 1-4, Columns (c) through (g). 

Show only Federal funds requested. 

For new applications, use only Column (e). 

For cjntinuing grant program applications, enter in Column 
(cj :he estimated amounts of F/jderal funds which will re- 
^a^n unobligated at the end of the grant funding period 
Enter in Column (e) the amounts of Federal funds needed 
tor the upcoming period. 

For supplemental grants and changes to existing grants 
enter m Column (e) the amount of the increase or decrease 
of Federal funds. In Column (g) enter the new total 
budgeted amount (Federal) which includes the total pre- 
vious authorized budgeted amounts plus or minus, as ao- 
propriate, the amounts shown in Columns (e). The amount(s) 
in Column (g) should not equal the amount in Column (c). 

Line 5 • Show the totals for all columns used. 

Section B. Budget Categories 

In the column headings (I) through (4), enter the titles of 
the same programs, functions, and activities shown on Lines 
1-4, Column (a). Section A. When additional sheets were 
prepared for Section A, provide similar column headings on 
each sheet. For each program, function or activity fill in 
the total requirements for funds (Federal) by object class 
categories. 

LINES 6a-h • Show the estimated amount for each direct 
cost budget (object class) category for each column with 
program, function or activity heading as follows: 

Line 6a . "Personnel" must show salaries and wages only. 
tees and expenses for consultants must be included on Line 
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Line 6b • Leave this line blank if fringe benefits applicable 
to direct salaries and wages are treated as part of the in- 
direct cost rate. 

Line 6c • Indicate travel of employees only. Travel of con 
sultants trainees, etc. should not go on this line, nor 
shou d local transportation (i.e., where no out-of-town 
trip IS involved). 

Line 6d - Indicate the cost of nonexpendable personal 
properr/. Such property means tangible personnel prop- 
erty haying a useful life of more than one year and an 
acquisition cost of S300 or more per unit A grantee 
may use its own definition of nonexpendable personal 
property provided that such definition would at least 
include all personal property as defined above. 

Jiich'Ts'on'S/ 6c;""'" ''"''"^ ""''^ 

Sh^lV^'^ procurement contracts (except those 

S H '"'^^ " equipment and sup- 

plies) and (2) subgrants or other assistance-like payments 
to secondary recipient organizations such as affiates co- 
operating institiutions, delegate agencies, political sub-di- 

vIh.?,?; payments to indi- 

viduals such as stipends and allowanced for trainees, con- 
sultincj fees, benefits, etc. 

wiTn ^M- 'V"^'"9 "Ot allow for new construe- 

tion. Minor alterations and renovations are allowable costs. 

^IZS ; ^" '^'"L" '^'"''y "^"ed by Lines 6a 

throi^h 6g must be included here. Examples are computer 

fcrlnonH ^'!.' and wage payments to individuals 

(stipends, dependency allowances and trainee travel cost) 
space or equipment rental, aquired fees, consulting feei ' 
and travel communication costs, rental of space, utilities 
and custodial services, printing materials, and local trans- 



Line 6i ■ 
column. 



Show the totals of Lines 6a to 6h in each 



Line 6j - Show the amount of indirect cost. 
Federal Management Circular FMC 74-4. 



Refer to 



Line 6k - Enter the total of amount on Lines 6i and 6i 

rZ rLr^ "T- "'"^ continuation grants 

the total amount in Column (5), Line 6k, should be the 

^ Lines Section A, Column 

ig Line 5. . For supplemental grants and changes to 
grants, the total amount of the increase or decrease as 

he sum o the amounts m Section A, Column (e) on 
Line 5. When additional sheets were prepared, the last 
.wo sentences apply only to the first page with summary 



Line 7 - Enter the estimated amount of income, if any 
expected to be generated from this project. Do not add 
or subtract this amount from the total project amount. 
Show under the program narrative statement the nature 

income may be considered by the Federal grantor agency 
m determining the total amount of the grant. 
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Section C. Source of Non-Federal Resources 
Enter "NA." 

Section O. Forecasted Cash Needs 

Line 13 • Enter the amount of cash needed by quarter 
from the grantor agency during the first year. 

Lint 14 . Enter "NA." 

Line 15 - Enter "NA." 

Line 16-19 - Enter in Column (a) the same grant program 
titles shown in Part I. A breakdown by function or activity 
is not necessary. For new applications and continuing grant 
applications, enter in the proper columns amounts of Federal 
funds which will be needed to complete the program or 
project over the succeeding funding periods, (usually in years). 
This Section need not be completed for amendments, changes, 
or supplements to funds for the current year of existing grants, 

If more than four lines are needed to list the program titles 
submit additional schedules as necessary. 

Line 20 • Enter the total for each of the Columns (b)-(e). 
When additional schedules are prepared for this Secf'on, 
annotate accordingly and show the overall totals on this 
line. 

Section F. Other Budget Information 
(Additional sheets may be attached) 

Line 21 * Use this space and additional shee s if necessary to 
explain amounts for individual direct object cost categories 
that may appear to be out of the ordinary o* to explain the 
following details: 

PERSONNEL SALARIES FROiV! 6a. Include a 
statement which shows the total commitment of 
time and the total salary to be charged to the pro- 
ject for each key member of the project staff cited 
Part IV, 5a. 

TRAVEL FROM 6c. Foreign travel should be sep- 
arately identified and justified. No foreign travel wilt 
be authorized under the grant unless prior approval 
is obtained. 

EQUIPMENT FROM 6d. List items of equipment 
in the following format: Item, Number of Units, 
Cost per Unit, Total Cost. 

CONTRACTUAL FROM 6f. Indicate the name of 
the igency or organization that will receive each 
proposed contract. This should be supported by 
Part IV, 3d. 

OTHER FROM 6h. (a? Give the total number of 
consultants that will work on the project and their 
costs (fees and travel). 
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(b) For training programs or such functions or 
activities also give: (I) Costs for stipends in terms of 
number of weeks times number of trainees (by 
degree level) times average stipend; (2) Costs for 
dependency allowances: number of weeks times 
number of dependents times weekly allowance for 
each dependent; and (3) Costs of travel for students; 
num^r of students for whom travel allowances are 
requested times the average round-trip fare claimed 
per student. 

(c) Give the total direct cost for any or all new 
training activities not previously funded by the OE 
if this is a continuation application. 

(d) Give costs for pupil transportation. 

(e) Show any category and its cost included under 
OTHER that amounts to at least one percent of the 
total Federal funds requested in Section A above. 

Line 22 • Enter the type of indirect rate (provisional, predeter- 
mined, final or fixed) that will be in effect during the funding 
period, the estimated amount of the base to which the rate is 
applied, and the total indirect expense. 

Line 23 • Give the dollat amount of non-Federal funds pro- 
posed to be used on the project. Provide any other explana- 
tions required herein or any other comments deemed nt jessary. 

PART IV - PROGRAM NARRATIVE 

Prepare the program narrative statement in accordance 
with the following instructions for all new grant pro- 
grams and all new functions or activities for which sup- 
port is being requested. Requests for continuation or 
refunding and changes on an approved project should 
respond to Item 5b only. Requests for supplemental 
assistance should respond to question 5c only. 

Note that the program narrative should encompass each 
program and each function or activity for which funds 
are being requested (see Sections A and B in Part III). 
Relevant regulations (attached) should be carefully ex- 
amined for criteria upon which evaluation of an applica- 
tion wiJI be made and the program narrative must respond 
to such criteria under the related headings below. The 
program narrative should begin with an overview state- 
ment of the major points covered below. 

I OBJECTIVES AND NEED FOR THIS ASSISTANCE 

Describe the problem and demonstrate the need for as- 
sistance and state the principal and subordinate o-.jectives 
of the project. Supporting documentation or other 
testimonies from concerned interests other than the ap- 
plicant may be used. States applying for 13.451 must 
supply documentation for the needs. Any relevant data 
based on planning studies should be included or foot- 
noted. Projects involving Demonstration/Service activ- 
ities should present available data, or estimates, for need 
m terms of number of handicapped children (by type of 
handicap and by type of service) in the geographic area 
involved. 
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Projects Involving Training should present available data, or 
estimates, for need in terms of number of personnel by 
position type (e.g. teachers, teacher-aides) by type of hand- 
icap to be served. Note that in Part II. Item 2. document- 
ation by the State must be supplied for 13.451 (Handicapped 
Personnel Preparation). 

2. RESULTS OR BENEFITS EXPECTED. 

Identify results and benefits to be derived. Projects in- 
volved In Training and/or Demonstration/Service activities 
must also fill out the attached supplementary questionaire. 

a APPROACH 

a. Outline a plan of action pertaining to the scope anH 
detail of how the proposed work will be accomp- 
lished for each grant program, function or activity, 
provided in the budget. Cite factors which might 
accelerate or decelerate the work and your reason 
for taking this approach as opposed to others. 

For 13.444 (Handicapped Early Childhood Assistance), 
13.445 (Handicapped Innovative Programs-Deaf-Blind 
Center), and 13.520 (Special Programs for Children 
with Specific Learning Disabilities) describe the 
planned educational curriculum, the types of attain- 
able accomplishments set for the children served, 
and supplementary services including parent educa- 
tion. For 13.444 and 13.445 describe the composi- 
tion and responsibilities of the Advisory Council. 
For 13.445 (Handicapped Innovative Programs-- 
Deaf-Blind Centers), when the scope and nature of 
activities differ among several geographic locations 
receiving Federal funding, explain. For 13.520 de- 
scribe the replication strategy. 

For 13.4S1 (Handicapped Personnel Preparation) 
describe the substantive content and organization 
of the training program, including the roles or po- 
sitions for which students are prepared, the tasks 
associated with such roles, the competencies that 
nrujst be acquired, and the program staffing. De- 
scribe the practicum facilities including their use 
by students, accessibility to studenU and tneir staff- 
ing. 

. b. Provide for each grant program, function or activity, 
quantitative quarterly projections of the accomplith- 
ments to be achieved. 

For 13.444 (Handicapped Early Childhood Assistance), 
13.445 (Handicapped Innovative Programs-Deaf-Blind 
Center), 13.520 (Special Programs for Children with 
Specific Learning Disabilities) and those demonstra- 
tion/service programs funded under 13.443 (Hand- 
icapped Research and Demonstration), 13.446 (Hand- 
icapped Media Services and Captioned Films), and 
13.450 (Handicapped Regional Resource Centers) 
project the number of children to receive demon- 
stration/services by type of handicapping condition. 
OP PORM 9037, 7/75 c 



and number of persons receiving inservice training 
(see supplementary questions). For 13.451 (Hand- 
icapped Personnel Preparation), project the number 
of students to be trained by type of handicapping 
condition using the supplementary questionaire. 

For non-demonstration/service and non-training 
activities of all programs, but particularly for 
13.443 (Handicapped Research and Demonstration), " 
13.446 (Handicapped Media Services and Captioned 
Films), and 13.450 (Handicapped Regional Resource 
Centers), planned activities should be listed in chron- 
ological order to show the schedule of accomplish- 
ments and their target dates. 

c. Identify the kinds of data to be collected and 
maintained and discuss the criteria to be used to 
evaluate the results and successes of the project. 
For all demonstration/service activities, relate the 
evaluation procedures to the child-centered object- 
tives set for project participants. For 13.451 (Hand- 
icapped Personnel Preparation) provide evidence 
that the positions for which students are receiving 
training wilt address needs as exolained in I and 

2 above and that parents, practicing teachers, etc. 
are involved in program planning, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation. 

For all activities, explain the methodology that 
will be used to evaluate project accomplishments. 

d. List organizations, cooperators, consultants, or 
other key individuals who will work on the project 
along with a short description of the nature of 
their effort or contribution. Especially for dem- 
onstration/service activities, describe the liaison 
with community or State organizations as it affects 
project planning and accomplishments. 

4. GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION. 

Give a precise location of the project or area to be served 
by the proposed project. Maps or other graf^ic aids may 
be attached. 

5. IF APPLICABLE. PROVIDE THE FOLLOWING IN- 
FORMATION: 

a. For research or demonstration assistance requests, 
present a biographical sketch of the program 
director with the following information: name, 
address, phone number, background, and other 
qualifying experience for the project. Also, list 
the nanrw, training and background for other key 
personnel engaged in the project. 

b. Discuss accomplishments to date and list in chrono- 
logical order a schedule of accomplishments, progress 
or milestones anticipated with the new funding 
request If there have been significant changes 

in the project objectives, location approach, or 
time delays, explain and justify. For other re- 
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quests for changes or amendments, explain the 
reason for the change(s). If the scope or objectives 
have been changed or an extension of time is 
necessary, explain the circumstances and justify. 

If the total budget has been exceeded, or if in- i 
dividual budget items have changed more than 
tha prescribed limits contained in Attachment, K 
FMC74-7, explain and justify the change and its 
effect on the project. 

c. For supplemental assistance requests, explain the 
reason for the request and justify the need for 
additional funding. 

d. (I) No application for Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare assistance is approved 
unless the applicant has on file with the Depart- 
ment an accepted assurance of compliance with 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 on Form HEW 441. 
If a copy of Form HEW 44i is not already on 
file with the Department, it must be submitted 
with this application. 

(2) Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare policy requires that if any phase of this 
project will involve subjecting individuals to the 
risk of physical, sociological, or other harm, cer- 
tain safeguards must be instituted and an assurance 
must be filed. The attached Form HEW 596 is 
self-explanatory, and is required in any program of 
Education for the Handicapped in which Research 
and Development and/or Demonstration/Service 
activities occur. 

(3) If this is an application for continued support, 
include (I) the report of inventions conceived or 
reduced to practice required by the tierms and 
conditions of the grant, or (2) a list of inventions 
already reported, or (3) a negative certification. 
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APPLICATION FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 

(NONCONSTRUCTIOS PROGRAMS) 
PART 1 


1. STATE CLEARINGHOUSE IDENTIFIER 


2. APPLICANT'S APPLICATION NUMBER 


3. FEDERAL CRAnTOR AGENCY 

Office of Education (Handicapped) 


4 APPLICANT NAME 


ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT 

Application Center 


DEPARTMENT DIVISION 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 

400 Maryland Avenue, SW 


STREET ADDRESS • P.O. 80X 


STREET ADDRESS • P.O. BOX 

Washington, D. D.C. 20202 


CITY COUNTY 


CITY STATE ZIP CODE 


STATE ZIP CODE 


5. DESCRIPTIVE NAME OF THE PROJECT 


6. FEDERAL CATALOG NUMBER 


7. FEDERAL FUNDING REQUESTED 
$ 


8. GRANTEE TYPE . 

STATE. COUMTY. CITY, OTHER (Spmctty) 


9. TYPE OF APPLICATION OR REQUEST 

NEW GRANT. CONTINUATION. SUPPLEMENT. OTHER CHANGES (SpmcUy) 


10. TYPE OF ASSISTANCE 

GRANT, ^ LOAN, , QTUf^nfSpmcIfy\ 


IK POPULATION DIRECTLY BENEFITING FROM THE PROJECT 


13. LENGTH OF PROJECT 


12. CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
«. 


U. BEGINNING DATE 




15. DATE OF APPLICATION 



16. THE APPLICANT CERTIFIES THAT TO THE BEST OF HIS KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF THE DATA IN THIS APPLICATION ARE TRUE AND 
CORRECT, AND THAT HE WILL COMPLY WITH THE ATTACHED ASSURANCES IF HE RECEIVES THE GRANT. 



TYPED NAME 


TITLE 


TELEPHONE NUM8ER 


AREA 

CODE 


NUMBEfl 


EXTENSION 


SIGNATURE OF AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVE 



F«r Ft^«f«l Ust Only 
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0M9 Aooroval NO. 29-R0218 



PART il 

PROJECT APPROVAL INFORMATION 



ITEM 1. 

Oo«s rhii ossitronc* r«qu«st r«qu;r« SfoU, locol, Nomt of Govtrning Body 
r«gionol, or ofhor prionfy ror.ng? Priorrty Roring 



ITEM 2. 

Ooos rhii ossisronco roquosr fqu'tf Sfoto, or ioeol Nom« of Agoncy or 
odvitory, oducononol or h«o!fh cleoronces? Boord 



CZJNo (Arroch Oocumonrorion) 



ITEM 1 

Oooi fhis oiiiitonco roquosf roquiro clooringhouso (Attoch Commonts) 

r«vi«w in occordonco with 0MB Circulor A.95? 



jYo» 



o 



ITEM 4 

Doos this osslsronc* r«qu«st requiro Sfote, local, Nomo of Approving Agency 



r«gionol, or orhor plonntng opprovol? Doto 

rnvo, riNo 



ITEM 5 Chock one: 

is fho propotod projocr covorod by on opprovod compro* i jStof 

honiivo plon? | jLocol 

j i Rogionol 

CjY** (Zj'^o Locotion of Plon 

ITEM 6 

Will th« ossisfonco roquosfod sorvo o Fodorol Norn* of Fodorol Instollofion 

insrollorion? Fodorol Populotion bonefiting from Projocr 

rnvo* PlNo 



ITEM 7 

Will fho ossisronco roquosfod b« on Fodorol lond or Norr« of Fodorol Insfollofion 

•nsfollonon? Location of Fodorol Lend « 



ITEM 8 

Will rho ossisronco r»quosfod hovo on impoct of offocf nitruction* for oddiftonol information to b# 

on th<r onvironmont? providod* 

r]Yo» Q No 

tTEM 9 Numbor of: 

Will tho ossistonco roquostod couso tho displocomont Individuols 

of individuols, fomilios, businossos, or forms? Fomilios . 

Businossos 

Forms 



ITEM 10 

Is thofO othor rolctod ossistanco or> this projoct previous, Soo instructions for odditionel informotion fo b« 

ponding, or onticipotod? provided* 
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PART V 
ASSURANCES 

The Applicant hereby assures and certifies that he will comply with the regulations, policies, guidelines, and requirements in- 
cluding 0MB Circular No. A-95 and BIC Circulars 74-4 and 74-7, as they relate to the application, acceptance and use of 
Federal funds for this Federally assisted project. Also the Applicant assures and certifies with respect to the grant that: 



1. It possesses legal authority to apply for the grant; that a 
, resolution, motion or similar action has been duly 

adopted or passed as an official act of the applicant's 
governing body, authorizing the filing of the application, 
including all understandings and assubnces contained 
therein, and directing and authorizing the person identi- 
fied as the official representative of the applicant to act 
in connection with the application rnd to provide such 
additional information as may bft required. 

2. It will comply with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 (P.L. 88-352) and in accordance with Title VI of 
that Act, no person in the United States shall, on the 
ground of race, color, or national origin, be excluded 
from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be 
otherwise subjected to discrimination under any pro- 
gran, or activity for which the applicant receives Federal 
financial assistance and will immediately take any mea- 
sures necessary to effectuate this agreement. 

3. It will comply with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 (42 use 2000d) prohibiting employment discrimi- 
nation where (1) the primary purpose of a grant is to 
provide employment or (2) discriminatory employment 
practices will result in unequal treatment of persons who 
are or should be benefiting from the grant-aided activity. 

4. It will comply with requirements of the provisions of- 
' the Uniform Relocation Assistance and Real Property 



Acquisitions Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-646) which provides 
for fair and equitable treatment of persons displaced as 
result of Federal and federally assisted programs. 

5. It will comply with the provisions of the Hatch Act 
which limit the political activity of employees. 

6. It will comply with the minimum wage and maximum 
hours provisions of the Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act, as they apply to hospital and educational institu- 
tion employees of State and local governments. 

7. It will establish safeguards to prohibit employees from 
using their positions for a purpose that is or gives the 
appearance of being motivated by a desire for private 
gain for themselves or others, particularly those with 
whom they have family, business, or other ties. 

8. It will give the grantor agency or the Comptroller Gen- 
eral through any authorized representative the access to 
and the right to examine all records; books, papers, or 
documents related to the grant. 

9. It will comply with all requirements imposed by the 
Federal grantor agency concerning special requirements 
of law, program requirements, and other administrative 
requirements approved in accordance with FMC 74-7. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION. AND WELFARE rORM APPROVED ' 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION O.M.B. NO. 5NROS7 

EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
APPLICATION FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE (Nonconstruction Programs) 



CtlDDI CMCKITADV 
oUrrLclViclM 1 An Y 


QUcol luNNAIRE 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1. APPLICANT NAME (itom tt^m 4 on (he ^pp/ic#fion; 


All programs in the I'lducc^tion for the Handicapped may mvolve 
Demonstration/Service acdvilic^ and/or Training or tnscrvicc Train- 
ing activities. Any applicant whose project calls for such activities 
must fill out thc'rctevant portions of the tables below. Data present- 
ed should be for the year of funding requested and should be used as o 
one base measure to determine accomplishment for Demonstration/ 
Service and/or Training or Inscrvice Training activities (see '"Part fV, 
J. Approach. 6"m the Instmctions jor the Application). 


DEPARTMENT DIVISION 


STREET ADDRESS - P. 0> aOX 


In Table 1 enter projected performance data for the first budget peri- 
od into the appropriate boxes. Use age as of the start of the grant 
project. On Lines above line U, count muttihandicapped individuals 


C'TY COUNTY 


only once, by primary handicapping condition, and indicate the num- 
ber of multihandicapped in line 12. Data tor lined I tJuough 11 are for 
those enrolled or receiving major services, and not those merely screen- 
ed, referred or given minimal or occasional services. 


STATE ZIP CODE 


^' AppUc^uJn^^ ^^^^ PROJECT (Uom turn S on 


In Tabic 2, Training/lnservice Training Activities, each penon or 
trainee is to be counted only once by pr.mary *'aiea of concentration/* 





PART A . DEMONSTRATION 'SERVICE ACTIVITIES 



NUMBER OF HANOICaPPSO CHILDREN TO BE ScRVEO BY AGE 



TYPE OF HANDICAP 


AGES 0*2 


AGES 3-5 


AGES 6/t 


AGES ».12 


AGES 1 Via 


AGES IS 
AND OVER 


TRAINABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 














EDUCASLE MENTALLY RETARDED 














SPECinC LEARNING DISABILITIES 














DEAr«BLIND 














DCAF 














HARD OF HEARING 














VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 














SERIOUSLY EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 














SPEECH IMPAIRED 














OTHER HEALth impaired I 














CRIPPLED 














TOTAL 














OF THE ABOVE TOTAL. GIVE THE NUMBER 
OF MULTIHANDICAPPED 














J 9037, 7/75 
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TABLE 1 

PART 8 PROJECT STAFF PROVIDING SERVICES TO 
RECIPIENTS IN TABLE lA 


TABLE 1 

PART C - IF APPLICABLE: SERVICES TO THOSE 
HANDICAPPED NOT INCLUDED IN TABLE lA 


TYPE OF STAFF 


NUMBER 




NUMBER OF 
HANDICAPPED 


Full-time 


PART-TIME 
(As fuH-rime equivalents} 


SCREENED 




tOFESSlONNEL PERSON- 
:L (excluding teachers} 






DIAGNOSTIC AND 
EVALUATIVE 




•ACHERS 






FOUND TO NEED 
SPECIAL HELP 




XRAPROFESSIONAL 






OTHER RESOURCE 
ASSISTANCE 





TABLE 2 • PRESERVlCE/iNSERVlCE TRAINING ACTIVITIES 



HANDICAPPED AREA OF 
PRIMARY CONCENTRATION 


NUMBER OF PERSONS 
TO RECEIVE INSERVICE TRAINING 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS TO RECEIVE 
PRESERVICE TRAINING BY DEGREE SOUGHT 


INSTITUTES 


TRAINEESHIPS 


OTHER 


A. A. 


8. A. 


M.A. 


POST* 
MASTERS 


















^MINISTRATION 
















\RLY CHILOHOnn 
















^AINABLE MENTALLY 
ITARDEO 
















3UCA8LE MENTALLY 
:TARS TO 
















ECIFIC LEARNING 
SA8IL1TIES 
















:AF-BLINO 
















:af 
















XRO-OF-HEARING 
















SUALLY HANDICAPPED 
















RIOUSLY EMOTIONALLY 
STURBED 
















cECH IMPAIRED 
















IPPLED 
















HER HEALTH IMPAIRED 
















TOTAL 

















ormaUzed arrangements with institutuions of higher education or faculty. 
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ASSURANCE OF COMPLIANCE WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE REGULATION UNDER 
TITLE VI OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 



(hereinafter called the "Applicant") 

j^Jf^^/^i "^"^"^ comply with title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 

r u ■ 7 u S * . f^^u'fements imposed by or pursuant to ths Regulation of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (45 CFR Part 80) issued pursuant co that title, to the end that 
»n accordance wuh title VI of chat Act and the Regulation, no person in the United States shall' 
on the ground of race, color, or national origin, be excluded from f articipation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be otherwise subjected to discrimination under any program or activity for which 
i«nSVM^*r ^tffl''" ^.1?"*' «n«ncial assistance from the Department; and HEREBY GIVES 
Ai:»URANC-£ THAT it will immediately cake any measures necessary to effeccuace chis agree- 



If any real property or scruccure ch?reon is provided or improved wich the aid of Federal financial 
assistance extended to the Applicant by the Department, this assurance shall obligate the 
Applicant, or in the case of any transfer of such property, any transferee, for the period durint 
which the real property or structure is used for a purpose for which the Federal financial assist- 
ance IS extended or for another purpose involving the provision of similar services or benefits 
If any personal property is so provided, this assurance shall obligate the Applicant for the 
period during which it retains ownership or possession of the property. In all other cases, this 
assurance shall obligate the Applicant for the period during which the Federal financial assist- 
ance IS extended to it by the Department. 

THIS ASSURANCE is given in consideration of and for the purpose of obtaining any and all 
Federal grants, loans, contracts, property, discounts of other Federal financial assistance 
extended after the date hereof to the Applicant by the Department, including installment pay- 
ments after such date on account of applications for Federal financial assistance which were 
approved before such date. The Applicant recognizes and agrees that such Federal financial 
assistance will be extended in reliance on the representations and agreements made in this 
assurance, and that the United States shall have the right to seek judicial enforcement of chis 
assurance. This assurance is binding on the Applicant, its successors, transferees, and assign- 
ees, and the person or persons whose signatures appear below are authorized to sign this assur- 
ance on behalf of the Applicant. 



Dated 

(Applicant) 



By__ 

(Pttsideftt, Chairman of Board* or comparablt 



auchoritcd official) 



(Applicants aailini addreaa) 
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Explanation Of 

HEW FORM NO. ^41, ASSURANCE OF COMPLIANCE WITH THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE REG- 
ULATION UNDER TITLE VI OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 

Section 80.4 of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare's Regtilation effectuating 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 requires that every application to the Department for Federal 
financial assistance shall contain or be accompanied by an Assurance that the program or facility to 
be assisted will ^ conducted or operated in compliance with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act and.with 
ail require^ 5 imposed by or pursuant to the .Department's Regulation. 

Sectio: further provides that "the form of the foregoing Assurance and the extent to which 
like Assur<« . will be required of subgrantees, contractors, transferees, successors in interest and 
other participants," shall be specified by the responsible Department official. Under this authority, 
HEW Form No. 441 has been specified as the form of Assurance which shall apply to all applications 
for Federal financial assistance (except for continuing state programs which must meet the require- 
ments of Section 80.4(b) and school districts availing themselves of Section 80.4(c) of the Regulation) 
submitted to the Department after January 3, 1965; also the. circumstances have b;!en specified under 
which an Applicant shall obtain comparable written Assurances of compliance from its subgrantees, 
contractors, and transferees. (See answers to Questions 11 and 12 below* in this regard.) 

HEW Form No. 441 constitutes a legally enforceable agreement to comply with Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and with all requirements imposed by or pursuant to the Regulation 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare issued thereunder. Applicants are urged to 
read the Department's Regulation before executing the Assurance. 

The following explanation of the requirements of the Department's Regulation and the examples 
of the kinds of discriminatory practices prohibited by them are for the guidance of the Applicants. 

1. By txecuting the Assurance {HEW Form Xo. 447)* what does an Applicant agree to do? 

A. The Applicant agrees to make no dbtinction on the ground of race, color, or national origin 
in providing to individuals any service, financial aid, or other benefit under any program receiving 
Federal financial assistance extended to the Applicant by the Department* 

2. What is meant by ^^distinction on the ground of racey color ^ or national origirC^? 

A. "Distinction on the ground of race, color, or national origin" includes (1) any type of segre- 
gation, separate or different treatment, or other discrimination on that ground: (2) the imposition of 
any admission, enrollment quota, eligibility, or other requirement or condition, which individuals 
must meet in order to be provided amy service, financial aid, or other benefit under a program or to 
be afforded an opportunity to participate in^ a program, if the race, color, or natbnal origin of indi- 
viduals is considered in determining whether they meet any such requirement or condition; (3) the 
use of membership in a group as a basis for the selection of individuals for any purpose, if in selecting 
members of the group there is discrimination on the ground of race, color, or national origin; and (4) 
the assignment of personnel to provide services, or the assignment of times or places for the provision 
of services, on the basis of the race, color, or national origin of the individuals to be served. Itldoes not, 
however, include distinctions on the ground of race, color; or national origin determined by the 
responsible Department official to be necessary to the conduct of research or experimental programs 
having as their primary objective the discovery of new knowledge concerning special characteristics 
of particular racial or other ethnic groups. 
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3. What is meant by "service, financial aid, or ot/ur bertefit"? 



mc\»A^l\^I^'^A aid or other benefit" under a program receiving Federal financial asMstance 

r,hh I .7 education or tra.n.ng. any evaluation, guidance, counseiine. or placemen^SvvTcc anv 
health, welfare, rehabilitation, hous nc. or recreational vrv\ff ,.(V.,„i : j- ■ ^ ■ ^ icc, any 

wy T*iin tnc aid ot rcdcra! nnancial assistance, or with th^ aiH or tu- a i:^ .» r u 

.Xl?S„°:4Sag LtSr? JTo' i" 
4. M'Aa/ requirements are placed an the use of facilities? 

m^ufn/^'^-f PJ?"""- J^-""".' "'^''^ "° distinction on the «n-ound of race, c( 

'il^"- land, building, equipment. 



color, or national origin in 



acGuired concmirr^H 'i^'r.ro7I^' *t"*7' wuiiuinK, equipment, or other facility leased, 

S?Tp;1;crt"b7?h? b?pS^^^^^^^^ °^ assistance extended to 

(a) the use of any rootii, dormitory, ward, or other space in the facility 

(b) the use of any equipment in the facility; 

accommiS^i'ilf °^ eating, recreational, concession, or other 

accommodation or convenience provided in the facility; 

abilii^ oSucrf^rinrJ-'"^"""'^ "S' provided with the aid of Federal financial assistance if the avail- 

5. What requirements ere placed on the opportunities to participate in a program receiving Federal assistance? 

A. The Applicant agrees to make no distinction on the ground of race, color, or national oriein 
LMntKaTlH^^^^^^ to individuals to participate (oth^r than as employee^ L a^P o^f m 
tSries !o Ja'rt^?!^^^^^^^^ Department to the Ap'plicant, includL? op%or. 

J''l,^^P'^°y\<^'" °f any serv-ice. financial aid, or other benefit to individuals under the program 

Drac;ici^^^r,'FrH:'T~!i''^''u"""''.°'" P™f5«i?"al practitioners seeking the privilege of 
practicing in a Federally-aided hospital or other facility). = a 

groupJ, w o''^"''^"' •^'nsultants, or advisers, or as members of advisory or planning 

y volunteers (e.g., as voluntary workers, or as patients or other subjects of study or experi- 

mentauon in research, survey, demonstration, or like programs). 

6. Does that mean that an Applicant who signs the Department's Assurance may nevertheless make distinctions 

among hts employers on the basis of race, color, or national origin? 
, of th,: Civil Rights Act does not concern itself with employment practices except where 

a pnmary objective of the Federal financial assistance is to provide emplovment Thus, where a basic 
oDjcctive ot the program is to provide employment, the Applicant's empbvment practices are subject 
? ^=Pa«m"t s Regulation. However, even where this is not the case an Applicant mav be pre- 
cluaea from engaging in any discriminatory employment practices under the provisions of title VII 
of the Civil Rights .Act, Executive Orders 10925 and 11114, and the Merit System Regulations. 

7. When an Applicant's employment practices are covered by the Department's Regulation, what requirements must 

0€ nut. 

A, The Applicant agrees to make no distinction on the ground of race, color, or national origin 
in Its employment practices (including recruitment or recruitment advertising, hiring, layoff or ter- 
mmation, upgrading, demotion, or transfer, rates of pay or ocher forms of compensation, and use of 
Ucuities; with respect to individuals seeking employment or employed under any program receiving? 
federal financial assistance extended to the Applicant by the Department, in those programs where a 
pnmary objective of the Federal financial assistance U to provide emplovment to such individuals. 
1 his*anciudes programs under which the employment is provided — 

(a) as a means of extending financial assistance to students or to needy persons, 

(b) to students, fellows, interns, residents, or others in training for related employment 
(mcJudmg research associates or assistants in training for research work), or 

(c) to reduce unemployment or to provide remunerative activity to individuals who because 
of severe handicaps cannot be readily absorbed in the competitive labor market. 
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8. What tjfect will the Regulatton have on a college or university s admission practices or other practices related to thi 

treatment of students? 

A. An institution of higher education which applies for any Federal financial assistance of any kind 
must agiee (hat it will make no distinction on the ground of race, color, or national origin in the 
admission practices or any other practices of the institution relating to the treatment of students. 

(a) **Student" includes any underzraduate. graduate, professional, or postgraduate student, 
fellow, intern, student, or other trainee receiving education or training from the institution. 

(b) '^Admission practices" include recruiting and promotional activities, application require* 
ments, eligibility conditions, quaiincations, preferences, or quotas used in selecting individuals for 
admission to the institution, or any program of the institution, as students. 

(r) *'Other practices relating to the treatment of students*' include the affording to students 
of opportunities to participate in any educational, research, cultural, athletic, recreational, social, 
or other program or activity; the performance evaluation, discipline, counseling of students; 
making available to students any housing, eating, iiealth. or recreational service; affording work 
opportunities, or scholarship, loan or other financial assistance to students; and making available 
for the use of students a:iy building, room, space, materials, equipment, or other facility or property. 

9. Does thi Assurance of nondiscrimination apply to the entire operation of an institution? 

A. Insofar as the Assurance given by the .Applicant relates to the admission or other treatment 
of individuals as students, patients, or clients of an institution of higher education, a school^ hospital, 
nursing home, center, or other institution owned or operated by the Applicant, or to the opportunity 
to participate in the provision of services, financfal aid, or other benefits to such individuals, the As- 
surance applies to the entire institution. In the case of a public school system the Assurance would 
be applicable to all of the elementary or secondary schools operated by the Applicant. 

10. What about a university which operates several campuses? 

A. Section 80.4(d)(2) of the Regulation provides for a more limited Assurance only where an 
institution can demonstrate that the practices in part of its operation in no way affect its practice in 
the program for which it seeks Federal funds. This would be a r?.rc case. 

11. If an Applicant intends to make use of other individuals to help c.my out the Fedetallyassisted program^ does 

the requirement not to discriminate apply to such a subgrantee or contractor? 
A. It docs. The .Applicant must require any individual, organization, or other entity which it 
utilizes, to which it subgrants, or with which it contracts or otherwise arranges to provide services, 
financial aid, or other benefits under, or to assist it in the conduct of, any program receiving Federal 
financial assistance e.\tended to the Applicant by the Department, or with which it contracts or other- 
wise arranges for the use of any facility provided with the aid of Federal financial assistance for a 
purpose for which the Federal financial assistance was extended, to comply fully \ *th Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Regulation of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
issued thereunder. 

12. Must this Assurance of nondiscrimination by the subgrantee^ eiCy be in writing? 

A. In the case (1) of ai.y contractual or other arrangeineht with another such individual or entity 
which will continue for an indefinite period or for a period jf more than three months, (2) of any sub- 
grant, or (3) of any conveyance, lease, or other transfer of any real property or structures thereon 
provided with the aid of Federal financial assistance ex;e:!.:ed to the Applicant by the Department, the 
Applicant shall obtain from such other person, subgrantcv. or transferee, an agreement, ir^ writing, 
enforceable by the Applicant and by the Cnited States, chat such other individual or entity, sub* 
grantee, or transferee will carry- out its functions under sue:, subgrant, or contractual or other arrange- 
ment, or will use the transferred property, as the case :!:'.y be, in accordance with Title VI of the 
Act and the Regulation will otherwise comply herewith. 

13. What obligations does the Applicant have to inform benejicianesy participants^ and others of the provisions of 

the Regulation? 

A. The Applicant must make available to beneficiaries, participants, and other interested persons 
information regarding the provisions of the Regulation and protections against discrimination provided 
under Title VI of the Civil Rights .\ct. The Department will issue shortly more detailed instructions 
on carrying out this phase of the Regulation. 
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14. What obligaltoni does ttu Applicant have lo ke^p records and to make them available In the Department' 

R.J^iJjr.n"lli!!^^Al^ i""?- J'^P?"' ^'^'^^'^'^ '° ^"l^™' ^"^P*^"^ '° the Department, and the 
Regulation provides that the facihties of the Applicant and all records, books, accounts and other 
sources of information pertinent to the .\ppiicanfs compliance with the Rec;ulation S made av^Se 
durmg normal business hours on request of aiv officer or employee of the Departmem 
specifically authorized to make such inspections. More detailed instructioL in this regard will also 
be forthcoming from the Department in the near future. * 

15. Must separate Assurance forms be filed with each application? 

a, ttr^. nf :nH?^ Assurance is given it will apply to any further application as long 

as mere ts no indication of a failure to comply. « rr o 
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FORM APPftOveO 
0M8 no* ^••RH43 





lOCNTlFiCATlON NUMBCR (It kno»,ry) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EOUCATSON. AND WELFARE 






1 .ConffOCf 1 \H9w 


PROTECTION OF HUMAN SUBJECTS 


QjCf#nf QjR«n«wal 


CERTIFICATION 


j F#llow»hip i |C«n>inuotion 



STATEMENT OF POLICY. Safcguordm^ thm nghfi and w«lfof« of humon subtects involved m activities luoported by grants 
Of conffocts from th« DHEW is lh« responsibility of the institution which receives or is occountoble to the DHEW for 
the funds oworded for the support of the octivity* !n order to provide tor the odequote discnorge of ;his in sff tutionol 
responsibility, it is the policy of the Deportment thot no gront or controct for on octivity involving humon subjects 
sholl be mode unless the opplicotio^n for such support hos been reviewed ond opproved by on oppropnote mstttutionol 
committee. (Reference: "Institutionol Guide to DHEW Policy on the Protection of Humon Sub|ects.'*) 



i. TITLE OF PROPOSAL 



2. PROJECT OlRECTOR. PROGRAM DIRECTOR FcLLOW 



POSITION TtTLE 



3. INSTITUTIONAL COMPONENT OR DEPARTMENT 



4. CHECK ONE OF THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS AS APPLICABLE: 

O A. This application does not propose any activities that would involve human beings 
who might be considered subjects, human material, or personal data from primary 
or secondary sources. 



Db. This is to CERTIFY that this application which does propose activities involving 
human subjects has been reviewed and approved by our institutional committee on 
the date of in accordance with the DHEW policy and the 

institutional assurance on file with the DHEW. (The review date should be recent; 
certification is invalid if review date would precede award date by more than one 
year.) 

Do. This is to CERTIFY that this application which proposes to involve human subjects 

is pending review on the date of in accordance with the DHEW 

policy and the institutional assurance on file with the DHEW. If the committee 
does not review and approve the proposal by or on the date certified, the agency 
office requesting this certification will be notified immediately by telephone, 
telegraph, or mail. (Review date should precede requested or planned date of 
award by at least one month whenever possible.) 

D D. This application proposes to involve human subjects. This institution does not 

now have an active assurance on file with the DHEW. I understand that information 
on the assurance procedure will be received should the application become eligible 



for an award. 


5. SIGNATURE OF INSTITUTIONAL OFFICIAL AUTHORIZED TO SIGN PROPOSALS 


DATE 


6. TITLE 


TELEPHONE NO. (Corfu, iVo., ExfnMion) 



7. NAME AND ADDRESS OF INSTITUTION <$tf€t. City, Sure. 2/P cod*) 



NOTE TO AGENCY: This form sliould NOT be included with opplicofio.i forms thot hove provision for humon 
subject cerfificotton^ It moy be uied to request certificotion, or correction of certification. 



HE'A' 596 (FcrfT.erly Mlh 1611) 
8*72 

O ENCLOSE THIS FORM ''ITH THE PROPOSAL 0« ft6TURN.IT TO, THE AGENCY REQUSSTIMG ITS COMPLETION 
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EXHIBIT 6-10 

HCEEP PROGRESS REPORT 
AND 

FINANCIAL STATUS REPORT (HEW-601T) 



t 
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tc : ?rx>j8ct Dii'ectoi'3, Hai-dicaopsd Childre.i's " DATE: 19-5 
rly Education Progrrjr. 



S*J3;3CT: Report Instructioiis 

^aC'-f^tly you received a copy of tl-.e prcsress report f cm « re'.-issd by 
'-^^z -cms Clearance Office of O.E. Th2 purpose of :;hl3 n=r^ -.s zz 
cro^dee cl3rifiCc.tion of the ir^tracticns . Tns fir:ar.cial £-a-us_ rspcr: 
Is to be subndttea to this address rather thsn to c^- office:. 

Education for the Handicapped 
Grant and Frccurensnt I-^rrarer^nt Di-.'isicn 
U. S. Office of Education 
• kQO i^aryland Avenue, S. 
I-7ashiriSton, D. C. 2C2G2 

Please send the crigLnal and 2 copies cf the fir^ncial repcrt and chk 
Progress Perfcm-ance Report to that ar..ursss. 




phcne nvcrier is 

The cro ^ss report , FrogfaT: PerforrJL-.ce Report, sho-^d be subjitt jd to 
c-ur Sf Ece by August 15 at the latest. Please sena trree rcpie. -.0. 

• Kandlcaored Children's Early Eduoaticn ?r 
•, . 'u. S. Office of Edv.cat ion ', • 

400 I'^'land Avenue, S. V;. 
Vrashingtcn, D. C. 2C202 
AlTH^n^ION: i-Ir. Terr:; Berkeley 

#^Lr£f B^dSSrand=Vrepa^ rustic projejti:ns o£^^ 
n^nts .^en ^^^^ re^^ts ^ ^ ^ : 

^;^^^Si%^SS^ ?he'a?iocL^cn of fur^s .mailable -o the prcz: 
i^"'i'rSo?^it that the iioforravicn ccntained in the. prc-zress repor-.s 
accurate, so th^t it cciuld be verif-e;,. 

- -ill b- helDf.ul to hJive nu-erical cata ivhich can Jf-.^'^i^iJ^^^-^'^:--. 

_w ..^i. D- n-j.ui.-j- a'ji?rsn-5Ci v.ivn narra;.i-.=. — — 

projects '.-whenever po33i0^e. -i^s — r 
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rai>r Vo yc-jr cim-c-.-it prcpc-.-al n..:! 'JiisouoS i'jo:. -;-iS:/-::-.73 '.^i-i ----^ * 

to tii:i o^)jo::tiV3o-. Tnn ln3tructi:.-:3 as!-: th-r.';. rlir.-. ; .-.^^ ^-o-''^-^ 
objcjctlvcs bo e.'-piiijiid. I? ':r.s ivrisr cf ci^Lrrcn 3^'-^---j ^•I^-iZ:"""' 
siCTilfJ >2:i:-..ly fro- tho pro.:.- :-tic.i In your c^:.ic:^iziz^ . fc- i:-?"^-^ 
plf5c;3-:5 ztztii tho roacDii. If ac-irltiso are ho/^jri tri f:roi--at-~V>"*,. 
v^bls, rl=?.2-3 evpl;iii>.. Lik=:.v.l3-2, if th2 r.rc3c-t has th=r. s-tT- 
objectives iii -.he proposal, piehSi indic£.t£ zrjLz. 

Th2 topics to be aiscussed ars listed unisi-' p-cuv. II, . 

(1) DiR£CT siir?LE;«i;'j-?:'Ap;{ ££r:".~c=3 rc??. CT:i::2::-z:; 

•Pne nirrbsr of c-iLldrcn oi-L-oIled' ir^ the rrojsct £r.:I ic:-:-i-.lr.:j dl^-i 
sar-vic?s is to \;e 5:nn?--a;i cn the -^eole in ?r-t III. (I-eni si'i^ 
childi^o:! rrcr. tivi nur.i^r listc-.i ="..o-/q v.lic- :'*:V5 :.-:re t:vj;:-5 c-^ '-...r'-v-r-' 
■ but v;ere iistj.-d in ti'ie table cy their pri::i;'-y h2:r.:llcip . ) " '* ■ 

KOIE: Pi'cjecto In the cutr;^?ioh uhase are recaeetei t?- -2=? Tsi:-"?e t-'. 

give the :ii:j;ber cz" childr:-.- iei:-.:: =ei^^d by ^crv^i.:vj^iM^i rx:c^ -rr-rj-. Jt'i=»'* 

as^nnies, r.zt by p:-\Djrct f'.r.i-:; for outreach. 

Please i:-^iC':.to t::e -?:tent cf the -iirect sci-.lie, ztjI the type y--: 
For ir.5t?r.:-e, 2^1 c:iil±-en in hc^-^-baeec- prcs;:'3.-;, 2 hyjrz cnee"a v;eeyl:^<^-'> 
psc^nt folio:-: i:p c-i:ily; 10 chxil-Jren in t.io xTZ-.xzs 3 h---.urs i'aiiy ^-^'a 
classrcorn seCtI:-!.-. 

Iri-e 3'.ipple:;,e:itar-y services fcr t:-;e chilcU-en lif.ted a= re^eivit-^ direct 
servicer, sliould be i^i^lcated (s.5. 5 children receiv:--J >.hv;sic.3jL f------5ov 

v:ee:-iy for one hoti:^) . . ► . - ^ 

Both d-errnetraticri a:r.> outreach pr.-je-cts are r=-::"ested to iniicate he-- 
irjny childrc';vv;er?i s^resn^d d•JriT^s the yeai- by ^-he preject. If th-e* eicact 
nu2-ber is not kncv.:!, pleeise v.rite "ssfcljrate'-' anr. give the nuiser. 

(2) ?i?z:-r:i;<F.viiLY p.i?j:ici?ATio:; '.' .: . 

Give the nicber of par-ents seized this year a:-:d irdicate. hov; th^y v.-ere * 
s-er-v'ed. Please attac}i as Apper:di/: I e\^::en:-e ycu ray have coIlect-ro**c:-» 
the effecuivenoss of the par5n3 p-:crticlpaticn ccrp=r.5:-t . (e.^. , ':=r-£r.t 
attitvide chansos tov/ai-d their -hanuicacoed crtlldren, increased lrSo-T'--J''.^ 
In th£^ areas of chJ.lG develop-ent; aiid speci-'J: ed.:::atitr., increased ccrii- 
dence and involvement in the cc.-rrrjrd.ty, etc.) 
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(3) /i33E>s:'Zrr o? child I'ROj-rGss ' . • 

St?.-: 3 tho f^oaifi Ccr your pro.ji::!: D'n tsrrs of zrAl.'i f'sr.ztlz.r-is.r -is glrfn 
ill yc/.u-' pi-xjprca?. ana disnri'^e hov: nccsress V;£s asu-i-wc^i. £:-:;:c = £.::t-:-; 
to i- iiLch tho (T.C'Aoral ip^X v>i3 r.-.iit. In A?pev.:'il/.Ii pro'.lo^ c%^:i2; cf cl- 
pro£;i-3SSi for of children rsithor thJL". en cTi ir.il'riciusl *02-is. 

L^!3SR^/IC2 TnAI!!i;-:G FOR PROjIECT STAPF 

Describe the risarvlce training, e:-±3.nt and tr^s cf^en, hov: long t; 
seasiops v.-or-e, fortT^-t, as '-or/rshop , denicnstr^iticn/lsoTJLi'e by consults:-.- 
etc.) particiv/»nt£ and evcJLuhticn procedures us:-:;. 

(5) TR;iIin:-!3 FOR rZRSOI-r.ET; FROM OI^HP. PRCaRAIo CR AOZICIES 

If trainir.g v.-as pro'/lded for per-scnnel cf oth=r sser.cies, descries the 
trajrins* list as2ncies involved , ivjrbers and t^.'pe cf trair.ees -2r.d hourj 
cf training received, v.-ith topics. S'jate v:r.at J^roced-^res \:er2 used to 
evaluate effectiveneos of the trsinirv5. " ' . ' * ' ■ 

(6) D£;^:c^^sI^R:\TIo:^ /u^s dissehk.hticm ACTmn:iES " . . 

i-.dicate the niTuber cf visitors to the project, or clve vc-jr best 
estlvate ra-rlrcd "e3ti:ra.te''. Describe ycui* d3.TpnGtratiorj and oisssrlnat; 
efx'crts, quai-:tifieu va^c-r-e possible. 

(7) CCORDIiC.^VriC; V.ITIi OZ-IER AC-Z-rS'IiiS 

Describe cocrdir.ation -/.'Ith the p-jblic schools duriiig this report year^ . 
a.nd v:ith other appropriate agencies. Describe cc operative a-i-ivities v;; 
other ascnciss and any joi.'it r>efeiTal, resource £harir.g or ether' acti^-it 

(8) , OOI-.TIIxl.TAI'ION ^3 F5PLICATI0:': .. .. ... 

Give the status of continuation for your project (sc-r-ce and n-j:±er df < 
- rsn served unoer contLn'iation) in brief. ' If aix-- additional continuatic: 
resources have been added durin-ij thjLS report period, please note. 

Describe the activ.lti33 undertsl-en thiis year to v:orI: for 3tir.;a.atlon of 
prosra-rrLng based upon your proj ect . Indicate the res-Hts cf these effc 
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Tm.-: nun-ljsr or children clr-tly sor-ved b.y ?rr.io::t -^-ft ^ 

roo, x.ted to ccplcte r.QTiE~^(:^rStt^ 

your jnocic-l cr pL'ovi-in- z^rvl^az caj^ed i:oon 

reside or aid fr-c.-i your pr-oj-ct. * -.^v^.u.c-u as a 

^^-T-^^--? '-culd not have to dupl.icafticrs of ycvr -d-l's ".--^n.., 
but rroida -yo Lnciuda seri-Ices Initiated be-:-:.- of t:- -;;-o I ".TrjJ ' 
01 yo«>r project, or bec-.e cr th. Inspirati-. cf tl- s^^^lJ::^:^^ 
by seoms yoia^ projsot vorl: erfectively with yc-.o- c----^-C""^t: '•nri^':" 
III ple.s. attach a list or places, v;ith ai^S:^^:. 
th2 pact ccyare-d by itco. 1. Please r^-l: x.ith an a^t--: 3V ^--^^VTr^.^.r 
^nich .re I£2^iipin:^vo,c^^ i:, essantia: pai^tic-^lJ^ro^::;^^^:^^^^ 
ci^ri=u^^j;7. r;-t£r'ial3 as thc-.tr j-jcr materials as a.ri.-±z;r!} 

l^^^^.r' i^^'-i'-^-'^^ ^'=i^c-, the a^ency cr prc-ar: heloed cr^--.ir-^ to 
provide tne Svr.icas :r.u3t ragai-d itself as ha-i-r prcMded f-T-?-: 
a res'.di; of your project's assistance or exr-plsT ^ 

Children reciivLnj- torovc-d or a^j^-^nted sei-.lces vb-.LLd be c— ^« 
^tr?. ?• rjrcirca.: ser.-ir^^- the ohildr-n D^st r^j^iri ■?-^-n:"':r.j;: 

A-pix'psrri ;diiu:: v.-s alrea^:- ser-.lr.g childrer. but nov.- has adi->< a 

5'^"-^- P^' - -cipa>:ic-;i as a rcs^^t of c:=ntact ;;Zuh v^G? 
projccv, -.ro'ila oe covr.-ed isi iter. 2. ■ .7 ' . 



TABLES IC- 



.gease note that this section refers to children vrho hav^ "rrad->«n« 
ironi one project during t:-is report year. • • 



TaSIE id 



!Sf .?--r/'"f^ i^--^ .^-ndlcata v/iicther the- d::fcrr-tirn :c^-ch 

cv-a-laole to you on the .v.alnten-ice of plac:--nt in the r-ir^t-c; 
chilorsn v.'no ::r^/e graduated thrcuiijiout the c-rici the cr-^'+ .-"r^:^, 
f'uncied is co-.lete or pa::-.tial inforr-tion. * (Yc: hav. L-rvIi^^ ^:.-.:^???. 
to collect this infor.-ticn, b.t; if you have -done so, irir;!:^.'::^.;^. 
oo us In pro-oip- evidence of the value of e-rlv ir.35-.'c-^^-^"> — 
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"for 

?iTi2r.ci.al S:£S-^3 ?.-::?ors ar.-i Parfcmar.'ra ?.£?3rc 
fcr 2ura£-j of Eiucacicr. f or* cha Hi.-dicapaai rrOirsc:, 13.444 
■• Kihdiccpped Chiiirsr.'s larly Educatisr. Prograa 

.'■ /I^jT- 

Ganaral Instructions 



"V rr.2'^cfafiar"rn~!:?-2"Cr>-"ar si' Ir.s -mc t=o.r.s-is-serf-35--?-lanai:or:- 1 ^ 

rinancigl Status ?.-scQrt: 

, • * . - ' • • * 

Ir.a Pinar.siai Status Raport fcr this prograii is tha fcr= prascrz.bac is 
H:-:hr3if H-1 cf Attacb-akt H to Q:-3 Circular No. .i.-lQ2. 

Tha iastr--cticr.3 for praparatioz" of thsi Finaacial Status Saport ara 
supplaaantad ir. accord^nca with the ir^structions containad ia llaccaias 
Lsskar's =2=0 raadun of :•!=>- 3, 1374. 

••, garforranca P.asort " 

- The Parf3rr.ar.c2 ?.a?ort fcr cha abova orc^raa is prascribad id acccrdance 
I vith .i.t£acKr.5r.t I to OiS Circular ::o. i.-i02. This prosraz: is • ^ • 

' e:c?2ri=:2r.-:al ir. nacura, ard is atca-ptir.^ to catarrir.a tha cost * • 
effactiva cpproachas to aducatir.s har.dicappsd chiidrar.^- ^Iha requastad . 
data or .*:r2r.*t22 ?2rfor=ar.ca is r2Guir2d for ?lar.riir.s of future ye=r , " 
activitias. Copy cf the aoprovsd f-iG2 apolicaticr. is attached for" 
rafarar-ce- ?urpcs2S. • • ' . 

?art I "" ■• • • " ••• •. ■ . . 

• x-5. " Thase ara idar.tifizacic:^ itar.3 -.rhica ara raquired to idar.tify the 
particTila: raoort bsir..? subrittad a^id r.r2 sslf-arolsr.atory. ■ . • 



rart II ■ ■ ■ . . • • • .-. • ■:• •• 

• • • • • ' 

Iha izfomatrlcr. and szalysas requirac under this part ara in acccrcasca 
. .^^^-j, instiructriozs ccr.lraiiiad in paragraph 3 of A'ttachr.azt: I tc 
0?3 Circular JIo. A-102; i.a-, acccrpiishnants, slippagas iz tarr-s of 
eaterial ?ras3r.t:2d in t:he a??licat:ioz. Sactioa B of this Part Ii raquasts 
natariai ir. response to paragraph 3a of Attaccnant Xha cthar tr^h 
points in Section 3 are self-^:w-snatcr>-. . . 

Part III ... / 

Tha plan data, for the tables Iz-ctA in ?art III vas cor.pletec for rhe 
appiicaticp.. Grantees who had such rctivities ara racuesc^d to 
ccnpleta tha t;»bles in tarns cf actual parfcmanca and to ei-tpl^in any 
differences in rhe Table lA data t-rhl-h anbunts to core than 10 percant. 
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Bureau of Eduscc-cn ;or (-.iss — — " 
Ir.situct:ior.3' ?cr rinar.cial ar.d ?2r:or=ir.ca ?.a?5r:i?.s 

for 

Kac.iicspoac C-ulirsr.'s Early Zducaiicr. Projr^ 

Che Parf'orrar.ca Raoort for cha Office of Edvicaiisa's Har.dicapoai 
Childrar.'s Sarlv IducaCior. ?rosrs=i (Catalog of Fadaral Dcsasiic Assiscaaca 
li'uiblr"* 13.444)'. • ' 

3oZ^ the Fi^aicial Status ?.2?ort and tha ?arfer=azce. P^aport nist be 
subritced arjiually aot- latar thar. 90 days afcar tha closa of the grax!: • 
avard paricd. Torr.-ard tha orisiaal zzi two ccoiss of each ra?ort coi ' ^ 

. .. Education for tha Har:dica??a£ • ■ 

GraTit s.zd Procurarar.t Manama- ar.t Division. ' \ ■ •' t 

U.S. Offica of Educatioa . ' ' .. •■ ■: •.■•";/. 

AGO Jiarylaad .-.vasua, S'.r. ' ' " . ... 

. -Vashihs'-c^j ,20202 • ; ■ • " • " ' / •• •■ 

« ■ . • " • 

' ■ . " ■ ?i:-:iorciAL status RS?o?jr • 

rcr . . 

Ear.dicappsd CrLldrar/s Early Zdticstioz Progrsr: 

• * ••■ . ' ' 

. • • • • • . 

follc-./i-s ara exolaratob* remarks for cartalr. iCens £o'j=.i In tha 
*sts=idard instructions for tha rizsncial Status Saport (ccoias SRclosed): .• 

I^^^, 1 1^ SaSar "uSOZ (HsixiLcarpad — Early Cciildhood) / ■ , ; " • • ■ ' 

iSen 2 — Satar your grir.t: ntmb-^r* ' ■■ * . • ^ • . . / .^^ ' 

'v' . .■ . ■ . ■ * { • * ' • ' ■ 

lca= 4' — If your ors'aniratior. has haan assigtiad a DHS:-?. ertity n'^ar" • ■; " 
■ ■• • • co-sis tics oz tha IRS anoloyar idar.tificaticz nu=iar 

p^af-f-^-d bv »T' and suffi:<ad by a ttro-cigit Ruc=ar, eatar • 
the full DHEv? entity nicbar rathar^thaxi Che ariployer idaati- ■. 

• . fication r.unbar assignad by tha IS3. ■ 

iraa 10 --For certain line itaks, definitions i;ill be fcuad in the OE . 
Gaharal Provisions , 45 CFR lOGa, 401. Colu-n r.aadin-s roc 
I*--.^ TO should be the sane as those founn xn your c??rcv2<. • 
ao^lication, Sectior. 3, Part III, Those pro j acts solely 
^u^io^tad for "outraach" activities entar tha vord ••OctraccU 
• ■. 3s* the haa.ai.ig for Colu=n 1 and leave the otr.ar cclunns clan.-,. 
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Part I 



.1.. Saca o£ Ssport: . ■* 2. Great .>:u=bar: 

• . . ." • ■ •. . ■ . i 

3. Period of Report:: Proa : 

4. Graaiaa V.zzz af.d Dascriptiva Na=a cf Project: 

"• . *• ' ' ' • • * ■ . ■ *• • 

5. ' CerCificatior,: I csriiilfy that to the bast of err k-ovUds^ and balls f , 
■ tfeis raocrt (coasisting cf this aad subsscuent p^S^s and atcfachraats) 

is corract ar.d cczoiete i:i sil respects, * e::ce?t as riay be specifically 
• noted .haraiti.. • • . 



• • • • 1 • ^ 



■■•■.•Typsc iJara and Si^nattira. oi 
Project TirectorCs) or" .. 
'. ^ ..■ ' Principal Ir.vsstigatorCs) 

• .• Part IJ. ■ . ■ ■ .-. • 

.. VAccouioli3h=ar.t*' Reporting * .• - ■ 

■ '■ . • • • ■ ■ •>-.••■ 

K ill graataas axca^t tboi^ supportad sclaly for "Outreach" activities ara to- * 
^^ollov.tcia.orsaci'saiion of categories listed belo:* in prasetitins their ' . , 
. . ^erfo-zuir.ce reports. The catesories ere based op. activL?:ias cosssa to ail 
Early Cnildhood projects ;rLca the exceptions noted above tor projects solaiy 
supported for outreach activities. . ■ - \ 

(1) Direct and Sapole-enta-r Services for C-ildrer.»s Ser'/ices * ' ' * ; 
<2) Perer.t/Faaily' Participeticr. . ' . ' . . • . • _ ' 

(3) Assesssact of Child's Prosress . • ^ : • ' 

..(4) laservice Trainir-g for Project Staff 
' (5) Trainir.s-fcr Personr.si fros other Prosress or Agencies 

(6) na-oastrctiorv ar.d Bissecir-etior. Activities . . " 

(7) Coordination vith other Agencies. ^ •• ■ . v 
; (3) Cor.tintiatior. azd Replication • * •• . . ^ . 

ERIC ^o....,y'/. (..'• ..u.c;^ 383 • • ' 
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rcr 52cV- c: Sha Voova 2CCivi:i::G discuss -the objective? cr.d 3ubocj^criv\i-i 

(a) Accorolishn-i.i^s and niili3tor,«3 z.^t. 

Co) Slippages ir. atiiainnari?: ar.d reasons for Sha siinpagas* 
• ^ • ^ _ • 

?^^fe^^>b^ck^ta^you::^,a?^2Jlc5^i cc^ and ucil isa your quar*t£cariv» cue^rcarly ' 

prcjectioas, scheculad chrc-icioji^si crda"f ar.a tarr-^r^daras—cncr-csrsr- 



' ' '-^ — " ' ^ ^ * ^ ^«>B«»Sb^ - 

c:;liicrad ar.d =:air.v:air.ed as vaii as criteria ar.d nethodolCiies usad to 
evaluate results for (a) ar,d (b) • In discussing training far parscnnei f rcr: 
ether prograns include descriotir-'s of typ^s of training, institutions cr 
organisations involved, and nun^. .^s of trainees and hours of trnininj 
recaivad* .Also higr.lisnt those phases of the plans of action presented in 
your application that proved nost successful, as veil ^s those ^hat upon 
icnslenentation did not a^oear fruitful. _ ' / 

jroiZ: "Outreach" grantees are to discuss acconplishnanbs and siippa^-s in 
carczs of replication ar.d stinuiacion of sar%'ices, resources ornviced and 
field testing and dissenination and training in terns of types of parscnnel" 
recei'rins^ t mining the nur.bar of hours involved.. . . 



lAiso discuss t;he folloving -rhen applicable: 



I* 



(1) Unanticipated, or :inticipated spinoff davelc?n:ents (i.e., those • 
. vhich vera not part of your originally approved subobjactiv^s^ 

' but vhich are ccntenpiatad vithin the purpose of the Education 
. for the Handicapped legislation, such as ne-.r cooperative inter- 
_ ^ . agency efforts, a decision by volunteerCs) co pursue a career in 
[■ . - •;s?aciai education, nav public scnool policy tio integrate handi- * . 
.capped children into regular classroons, -enactnect of mandatory 
cr othar State legislation affecting early ed'j:caticn> relevant 
' : *.asv course offering at universities., etc*)^ ' . - ■ * • 

(2) .>>'here outputs are quantified in response tc ijr.y portlo.-x of " :\ 
; Part II, relate quantifications to cost data for conputation of ' • . 

'\: ' unit costs. ~. Analyse and e:-n>lain high-cost ^lnits. 

"(3) Indicaca other "net Cars vhic'n. yoti vould iil:a OE to V.saw ssout " 

(e.g., co2=:ur.ifcy raspor-ss to tlia projact, setters cor.carains ^^'^-^ 
project's vorki^s reiaticnship with 02, cechiiicai essistsnce of 
. OE staff, cr or.y other raieva:it subject), . • 

■• " • ■ Part III ■'. " ■ ■" ■ • . 

Ail grantees a:<cc?t those solely fc5r "ou'irsach" activities uust" respond co 
the attached tables 1 " • ■ 
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_r..e. ac.,...i per- orr.ar.ce ca:-. for thi^ r-?or= =ari-i ir.tc ^^o-o^-^.^. 

u^cicr. ..calioa-or., ..v.ichav.r is Ucar. Bn. lir.es- ..b=va llie ^^ V-r"" 
r.ul.incr.clc..ppec individuals or.ly cr.ce, bv pzica-" har.dic^p.tr.J'co-.iJr;...- 

°^ -••■^•ii>.ar.dic.z=?3d ir. iir.e 12. sJre for V;:::';" 

cr recev.ir.s r^jor services, and l^^FTI5iI^al7"i^^n^rr2n;:Sr? —"V- 



Sivas cinicsi or ccc23i2nai sac/icas. 



TT?2 0? K.A2n:aCj\P 




If sha da ta Ir. the vroova tablz differ bv nora Shar. 10 rssrcar.t rrn- » 



cha ciffara-.ca5 

• • • • . •» ■ . , 

"Kusbar of Handicappad Chlldraa Receiving Ssr^iz* ' 



Kurrber of hazdica??ad children rscci-vis^- s^rvica no?: 
?-->"i^'-:3l7 £"/3ilsbla in. orograris developed as s 
rasulc of your ?rojac-:s' a:<2iripla and/or assistar^^ca^ 



of handic^ppad criildran (not co«^::ad abova) 
^^"-^^•^^•3 inprovad or ausrz'adred serricas Crhroagh 
r:sjor ir.provarzar.ts, siodifica-rior-s ar additior.3 
t:r::caabla tc wha exazoia aad/cr asslscancs of ycur 
project. . _ 



Estisraiad 



E3£ir:acad 
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I-dic2ZC £h£ plcica-'sr.c of childr^r. vhc left your oro-:ecc 

ccvsr^d by this report ?eric£. ' " ^'""^^ 
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VI-192 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR PREPARING THE FINANC.AL STATUS REPORT 



ttm 1 - Enter the name of rhu Federal grantor agency and 
organizational element to which this report is submitted. 

Item 2 - Enter the grant number or other identifying num- 
ber assigned by the Federal grantor agency. 

Item 3 - Enter the name and complete mailing dddress. 
including the ZIP code for the grantee organization. 

Item 4 - Enter the employer identification number as- 
rlgned by the li.S. Internal Revenue Service. 

*>?m S — This space ts te^erved for an account number or 
'•t*»er tcfentifytng numbers which may be assigned by the 
5'3ntee. 

Items 6 and 7 — Mark the appropriate boxet. 

itm t- Enter the month, day, and year of the beginning 
and ending of thi; project period. For formula grants 
v.-fiich are not awarded on-a project basis, show the grant 
period. 

Item 9- Enter the month, day, and year o' tht:begmnfn9 
and endiifig dates of the period for which this report is 
prepared. The frequency cf the report w: I } be establistted 
by ths Federal'^antor agency. 

KEASE READ BEFORE COMPLETING ITEM 10 -The 
purpose ot venical Columns (1) through (5) is tcr orovide 
financial data for. each program, function, and activtty^in 
the budget a$ approved by the Federal grantor agency, tf 
additional columns are needed, use as. many additional 
forms as needed and mark "continuation" on each form; 
however^ the summary totals of all programs, functions or 
activities should be shown in the "fora/" Column of the 
first page. 

For grants pert^Jning to a single Federal grant program (cat* 
alog number) or several grant programs which do not re* 
:^iire a functional or activity classification, enter under 
Columns (1) through (6) the title of the program{s}. For 
grants pertainrng to multiple programs where one or more 
programs require a further breakdown by function or activ 
ity, use a separate form for each program showing the appli- 
cable functions or activities in separate columns. For grants 
containirtg several functions or activities which are funded 
from several programs, prepare a separate form for each 
activity or function when requested by the Federal grantor 

Item 10 -STATUS OF OS 

Line a. enter the total outlays reported on Line lOe of 
tho last report. Show zero, if this is the initial report. 

Line b. Enter the loiM gross program outlays for this 
report oeriod, including disbursements of cash realized as 
program income. F'^r reports which are prepared on a 
cash basis, outlay; ore the sum of actual cash disburse* 
ments for goods and services, the amount of indirect ex* 
pens* charged, the value of in-kind contributions applied, 
and the amount of cash advances and payments made to 
contractors and subgrantees. For reports prepared on an 
accrued expenditure basis, outlays are the sum of actual 
cash disbursements | the amount of indirect expense 
incurred, the value of in-kind contributions applied, and^ 
the net increase (or decrease) in the iimounts owed by the 
grantee for goods and other property received and for 
services performed by employees, contractors, sub* 
grantees, and other payees. 

' Line c. Enter the amount of all program income realized 
in this pieriod which is to be used in the project or 
program in accordance with the terms of the grant. For 
reports prepared on a cash basis, enter the amount of cash 
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income received during the reporting penod. For reports 
prepared on an xcrual basis, enter the amount of the net 
increase (or decrease) in the amount of accrued mcome 
since the beginning of the report period; 

Line d. This amount should be the difference between 
amounts shown on Lines b and c. 

Line e. Enter the sum of amounts shown on Lines a and 
d above. 

Line f. Enter the amount pertaining to l^^ non- Federal 
share of program outlays included in the amount on 
Line e. 

Line 9. Enter the Federal.share of program outlays. The 
amount should be the difference between Lines e and f. 

Line h. When the report is prepared on a cash basis, enter 
the total amount of unpaid obligations for this project or' 
program including unpaid obligatioris to sub^intees. if 
the report - is prepared on an accrued expenditure basis, 
enter the amount of undelivered- ofilers and other out* 
standing obligations. Oo include any amounts that 
have been included on, « through g. On the final 
report. Line h should have a ^ero balance. 

tine f. Enter the npn- Federal siiare of unpaid obligations 
shown on Line h. 

Line j. Enter the Federal share of unpaid obligations 
shown on Ltrw h. The amount shown on this line should 
be the difference between the amounts on Lines h and.i. 

Line k. Ente' the sum of the amounts shown on Lines 9 
and j. If the report is final, the report should not contain 
any unpaid obligations. 

Item I - enter the total cumulative amount of Federal 
fundsacithorized. 

Line m. Enter the unobligated balance of Federal funds. 
This amount should be the difference between Lines 
and I. 

Item 11 - INDIRECT EXPENSE 

a* Type of rate,* Mark the appropriate box. 

b. Rate - Enter the rate in effect. ojring the reporting 
period. 

c Base * Enter the amount of the oase to which the rate 
was applied. 

d. Total Amount — Enter the total amount of indirect 
cost charged during the report period. 

e. Federal Share — Enter the amount of the Federal share 
charged during the report period. 

If more than one rate was applied during the project period, 
include a separate schedule which shows the bases against 
which the indirect cost rates were applied, the respective 
indirect rates, the month, day, and year the indirect rates 
were in effect, amounts of indirect expense charged to the 
project, and the Federal share of indirect expense charged 
to the project to date. (See Office of Management and Bud- 
get Circular No. A*87 which contains principles for deter* 
mining allowable costs of grants and contracts with State 
and local governments.) 

Item 12-' Space is provided for any explanation, deemed 
necessary'by the grantee or for the provision of information 
required by the Federal grantor agencies in compliance with 
the governing legislation. 

Item 13 - Complete the ceniftcation before submitting this 
report. 



CHAPTER VII SUMMARY OF ERINCIPAL 



RESULTS AND CONCLUS IONS ' 



In this chapter, principal results of the evaluation are 
sunmarized and conclusions are presented based on these results. Re- 
sults and conclusions are presented first for program jjnpact on child 
growth, followed by results and conclusions associated with the project- 
based measures. Following the statement of each blithe principal con- 
clusions drawn, reference is made (in, parentheses) to. the specific pages 
on which the related results are discussed in further detail. 

It should be stated again that, because of the relatively 
small sample of children and HCEEP projects, the definitiveness of 
several analysis results and associated conclusions is reduced. Further, 
Che small sample sizes precluded more complex analyses that would take 
into account additional variables in an effort to infer program effects. 
Finally, because of the relatively low incidence of the more severe handi- 
capping conditions in the projects sampled and in.th:^ sample of children,, 
results and conclusions drawn should not be generalized to these groups. 
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Program Impact on Child Growth 

Overall Program Impact 

(1) The Handicapped Children's Early Education Program (HCEEP) 
appears to have a beneficial effect in four of the five growth areas 
measured by the CEEDI (Personal-Social, Adaptive, Cognitive, and Communi- 
cation). For the Motor Skills area, the HCEEP may have some beneficial 
effect, but the impact observed was statistically significant in only one 
of the two overall analyses. (V^3 to V-11; 

(2) The greatest program- impact appears to be in the 
Personal-Social domain. In this domain, the average gain in test scores 
from pretest to posttest was almost 2-1/2 times greater than .would be 
expected by age change alone in the absence of project experiences. 

For the Adaptive, Cognitive, and Communication areas, the 
average gain from pretest to posttest was slightly more than 1-1/2 
times the expected gain., For the Motor Skills area, the average gain 
from pretest to posttest was 1.2 times greater than expected on the 
basis of age change alone. (V-10, V-11) 

Impact for Each Handicapping Condition 

(1) For each of the six** handicapping conditions investigated, 
the sample data showed a positive HCEEP impact for each of the five 
growth areas measured. Thirteen (about half) of these 30 possible 
impacts (six handicapping conditions with five growth measures for 
each) were statistically significant. - (V-12 to V-16) 



* Each principal conclusion is cross-referenced to the particular 
page(s) on which the results were detailed. 

** Educable Mentally Retarded, Trainable Mentally Retarded, Learning, 

Disabled, Emotionally Disturbed, Speech Impaired, and Hard of Hearing. 
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(2) For five of the six handicapping conditions investigated 
(Educable Mentally Retarded, Learning Disabled, Emotionally Disturbed'-, 
Speech Impaired, and Hard of Hearing), there was a statistically sig- 
nificant positive HCEEP impact in at least one of the five growth areas 
measured. For the Trainable Mentally Retarded, the sample data showed 
a positive impact in each of the five growth areas (with relatively 

large observed impacts, in the Personal-Social, Adaptive, and Com- 

munication areas), although none of these five positive impacts were 
statistically significant. (V-I2 to V-16) 

(3) For the Educable Mentally Retarded, all of the growth 
areas measured, except Motor skills, showed a statistically significant 
positive HCEEP impact. For Learning Disabled, ^Emotionally Disturbed, 
and Speech Impaired children, 2-3 of the growth areas showed a 
statistically significant positive impact (Personal -Sociai and Adaptive 
for the Learning Disabled? Personal-Social, Communication, and Motor 
for the Emotionally Disturbed; and Personal Social, Adaptive, and Motor 
for the Speech Impaired). For the Hard of Hearing the single statistically 
significant positive impact occurred in the Communication area. (V-12 to V-16) 

(4) Although only about half of the 30 possible impact for the 
various handicapping conditions and growth areas were statistically 
significant, all 30 observed sample impacts were positive for the six 
handicapping conditions, as indicated previously* Further, as indicated 
in .the results section of this report, there is a consistent tendency 

to obtain statistically significant positive impacts in other sub-analyses 
when the sample size for a particular sub-analysis exceeds on the order of 
80 cases, for all domains except the Motor Skills area* Consequently, 
it would appear that there would have been a larger number of statistically 
significant impacts had the sample sizes been larger for each handicapping 
condition. For example, in considering the Hard of Hearing,, other analysis * 
with larger sample size indicate a positive impact in all areas except 
Motor Skills for children receiving speech and hearing therapy* Since speech 
and hearing therapy is of major importance for the Hard of Hearing, it would 
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seem that more statistically significant positive impacts would have 
occurred for these children had the sample been larger than 12 Hard of 
Hearing individuals. Finally, in the Personal-Social and Adaptive domain, 
the observed positive impacts always appear to be appreciable for each 
of the six handicapping conditions, with the actual pre-post gain being 
at least 1-1/2 times the gain expected by maturation alone, and often 
twice as great. Consequently, it would appears reasonable to conclude 
that the HCEEP program has a beneficial effect for each of the six 
handicapping conditions investigated, with the HCEEP probably benefically 
impacting the Personal-Social and Adaptive areas in all cases, with 
positive impacts in other domains depending on the particular handicapping 
condition. (V-12 to V-16) 

Impact for Other Selected Child Groups 

(1) Sex. In comparing program impact for males and females, 
there appears to be a clear cut and/or , appreciable difference only in the 
Cognitive area, with an indication of a greater program impact for males 
than for females. (V-20, V-23) 

(2) Treatment Length . Al'though actual treatment length '(contact 
hours) for children was not known, the length of time between pretest and 
posttest was taken as an indication of treatment length. For the Personalr 
Social and Adaptive areas, a statistically significant positive impact was 
observed for both the shorter (4-5 months between pre- and posttest) and the 
longer (6-7 months between pre- and posttest) treatment lengths. Thus,, it 
appears that these two areas can be beneficially impacted by the HCEiiP prot^raia 
with relatively short treatment lengths. However, the- data indicate less 

of an impact in Personal-Social and Adaptive behavior for the longe r treat- 
ment length. This may indicate a certain amount of "wearing off" of the 
initial impact in these two areas, or this trend may be due to some unknown 
systematic difference between the shorter and longer treatment length groupis . 
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For the Cognitive and Communication domains, there is no 
statistically significant impact for the shorter treatment length (al- 
though the observed sample impact is positive), but there is a statistically 
significant impact for the longer treatment length in both of these areas • 

The above findings appear to be consistent with the general 
operation of HCEEP programs; i.e., the initial focus upon entrjTqf a 
child on Personal-Social reaiations and Adaptive skills, a necessary 
focus before efforts can be initiated for improvements in the Cognitive 
and Communications areas. In conclusion, these findings indicate that 
at least 1/2 year of program experience is required to benefically impact 
Cognitive and Communication skills, and also that attention should be 
given to maintaining earlier improvements achieved for a child in the 
Pe: spnal-Sociai and Adaptive areas. (V-25, V-26) 

(3) Entry Aj: ..i. Older children at entry (abo^ e the sample 
median of 49 months app(3ar to benefit more from 'project experiences than 
younger children, in the Adaptive domain. In the Communication domain, 
the reverse trend is indicated. In the other three domains, there 
appears to be no such clear cut and/or appreciable difference between 
older and younger children. (V-20, V-24) 

Impact for Selected Project Types 

(1) Home vs. Center- Based Programs . Center-based programs 
reveal only one statistically significant impact, in the Personal-Social 
domain. Home-based programs, on the other hand, show four statistically 
significant positive impacts, in the Personal-Social, Adaptive, Cognitive^, 
and Communication areas. Moreover, for each of the five growth domains, 
the observed sample impact for the Home-based programs is greater than the 
impact for the Center-based programs, although the impact is positive in 
each domain for both the Home and Center-based programs. 
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Thus, it would appear that the Home-based progX'ams are more effec- 
tive than the Center-based programs, with a definite beneficial impact in all 
but the Motor Skills area, and with a definite impact for the Center-based 
programs in the Personal-Social area only.. Because of the nature of Home- 
based programs, it is likely that the children of Home-based programs are 
receiving more individual attention and more hours of instruction, which may 
very well account for the difference in impact between the Home and Center- 
based programs, (V-42, V-44) 

(2) Curriculum . Programs with a structured curriculum appear 

to have a greater beneficial impact than programs not reporting a structured 
curriculum. For programs reporting a structured curriculum, all domains 
except Motor Skills^ show a statistically significant program impact, whereas 
the programs not reporting a structured curriculum, only the Personal-Social 
and Communication areas show a positive impact. Also, in terms of observed 
sample impacts, programs with a structured curriculum show a greater impact 
in all domains except Personal-Social, where the observed impact is essentially 
the same for structured vs. unstructured. 

(3) Project Model . In contrasting projects reporting reliance 
on an underlying developmental model vs. projects not reporting use of an 
underlying model, there appears to be no consistent difference in. impact 
for these two types of programs. Thus, in the Personal-Social area, both 
types of programs show a statistically significant impact, but with the 
programs using a cuxricuJum model showing a greater impact than programs 
not using a model. In the Adaptive and Cognitive areas, programs not 
using a model show a statistically signj.ficant impact, whereas the programs 
using a model show less of an impact which is also not statistically signif-* 
icant. In the Communication domain, programs using a model have a .greater 
impact, and this impact is statistically significant; in the Motor Skills 
area, both types of programs show a small and non-statistically significant 
impact. (V-42, V-45) 
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W Project Costs , For each of the five domains, the observed 
sample impact is greater for the medium cost programs ($942 per child to 
$1,340 per child) than for either lower or higher cost programs (lower 
cost programs: $350 to $820 per child; higher cost programs: $1,542 to 
$4,112 per child). Consequently, it appears doubtful whether the invest- 
ment represented by the higher cost programs is justified, since, if any- 
thing, these may be a smaller program impact for these high cost programs. 
(V-40, V-41) 

(5) Child-Staff Ratio . In the Personal-Social area, the pro- 
grams with the higher child-staff ratios (8.7 to 15.5 children per contact 
person) evidence a greater positive impact than programs with medium 
child staff ratios (4.8 to 6.8 children per contact person), and also a 
greater positive impact than programs with a relatively low child-staff 
ratio (2.1 to 4.6 children per contact person). In each of the other 
four growth domains, the programs with a medium child-staff ratio show a 
greater positive impact than either the lower or higher child-staff ratio 
programs. Thus, as is the case with the higher cost programs, it appears 
doubtful whether the lower child staff ratios are justified. (V-40, V-43) 

Impact for Selected Parent Groups 

(1) Educational Level of Parents . For the Personal-Social, 
Adaptive, and Cognitive areas, children with parents of a higher edr 
ucational level evidence in the sample a greater progr&55S impact than 
children with parents of a lower educational level. However, in no case 
is the difference in impact between the higher and lower educational 
level group statistically significant. In the Communication domain, 
essentially no difference is evident in program impact between these 
two groups of children; and in the Motor Skills area, each group shows 
negligible, if any, positive impact. (V-25 to V-28) 
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(2) Occupational Level of Parents ♦ In contrasting children with 
parents of higher vs. lower occupational levels, results appear to be mixed. 
For the Personal-Social area, children with parents of a lower occupational 
level evidence a somewhat greater program Impact than children with parents 
of a higher occupational level, although this difference In Impact Is not 
statistically significant. For the other four domains, the reverse Is true, 
with the higher occupational level group showing a greater Impact, although 
not statlstlcall:^ significant. (V-27 to V-29) 

# 

(3) Parents-Program Involvement . For three of the five growth 
areas (Personal-Social, Adaptive, and Cognitive), children whose parents 
carry out on a daily basis activities prescribed by the' project showed- -a ' 
larger positive "Inpact than children whose parents carry out on a less than 
daily basis (e.g., once a week) activities prescribed by the project* For 
the communications area, curiously, the less than dally group shows a greater 
positive impact. (1—34, V-39) 

Reliability and Validity of the CEEDI 

The assessment of scale validity and reliability is contained 
in Appendix I to this report. As elaborated on there, the validity of 
the five domain scales was addressed by looking at (1) the relationship 
between the scales' total raw scores and the age of the children, (2) the 
relationship between the percent of children passing each scale's items 
(the item difficulties) and the children's age, and (3) the correlations 
among the five scales. It was expected that total score-age correlations 
would be fairly high and that the itea difficulties would increase from 
the first to the last item on each scale and decrease with children of 
increasing age. In addition, it was expected that the correlations among 
scales would be high, even after partialling out the age of the children. 
Pretest and posttest data were analyzed separately. 
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The reliability of each scale was assessed in terms of internal 
consistency, using Cronbach's Alpha and item-total correlations, and in 
terms of test-retest correlations. The test-retest reliabilities were only 
approximated by looking at the correlations between pre- and posttest scores 
for each scale. Conclusions based upon these analyses are presented below. 

(1) Correlations between total raw scores and age in months were 
uniformly high for each domain on both the pretest and posttest. These 
correlations ranged between 0.68 and 0.81. The item difficulties showed 

a general increaising trend from the first to the last items in each scale 
for all age groups (children were grouped into age categories of one year, 
e.g., 0-1, 1-2..., 7-8). Across age groups the item difficulties decreased 
with increasing age for almost all items. The correlations among scales, 
after partialling out age were moderately high, ranging between 0.49 and 
0.87, indicating at least that each scale was not just measuring age. 
Based upon this evidence, it was concluded that the CEEDI~as an experimental 
measure— shows promise of being a valid measure of child development. 

(2) Using Cronbach's Alpha, all five domains on both the pretest 
and posttest showed evidence of very high internal consistency. This 
reliability estimate was always at least 0.97. In addition, the item- 
total correlations were quite substantial. Although ranging between 

0.11 and 0.86, at least 60 percent of these correlations were above 0.50 
for each domain. As evidence of test-retest reliability, the correlations 
between pre- and posttest scores ranged between 0.79 and 0.93. With from 
4 to 7 months between testing, one might reasonably expect actual test- 
retest correlations over a period of a few weeks to be quite high. In any 
case, there appears to be ample reason to consider the CEEDI to be a 
reliable set of measures. v 

(3) The CEEDI also appears to provide an adequate range of item 
difficulties for children less than one year old to eight years old. Only 
four children obtained a domain total raw score of zero on the pretest, 
and none did so on the posttest. Similarly, no children obtained perfect 
scores on either the pre- or posttest. 
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Verifying Handicapping Conditions 
and Assessing Service Needs 

(1) For over three-quarters (77 percent) of the 141 children 
pretested with the CEEDI and diagnosed by the Verifying Psychologists, 
there was agreement between the psychologists and the HCEEP projects as 
to the primary handicapping conditions of the children. Of the 32 dis- 
crepant cases, 19 can be accounted for as differences in emphasis as to 
primary and secondary conditions, or in degree of severity. This would 
indicate that there is- essential agreement in 90 percent of the diagnoses 
of handicapping conditions. Thus, the HCEEP projects studied appear to 
be accurately diagnosing the primary, and concomitant, handicapping 
conditions of the children participating in the program, (v-50 to V-53) 

(2) Alternatively, the Verifying Psychologists detect only 
10 children (7 percent) judged to be not handicapped in terms of BEH 
handicapping condition categories. Five of these 10 children were diagnosed 
by the HCEEP projects to be not handicapped, but were characterized 

as needy oecause of cultural deprivation, economic disadvantage, etc. 
(not BEH handicaps) . This result implies that only- a small percentage 
of children in the HCEEP projects studied are not handicapped, as de- 
fined by BEH categories. (V-52) 

(3) The analysis of data on children judged to be multiply- 
handicapped indicates that a group of related handicapping conditions 
including — Educable Mentally Retarded, Speech Impaired, Learning Dis- 
abled, and Emotionally Disturbed — accounts for 45 of 98 (46 percent) 
judged secondary handicapping conditions. Hence, the bulk of definitional, 
identification, and diagnosis problems are related to these 

four handicapping conditions. (V-53 to V-55) 
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(4) The services judged by the Verifying Psychologists to 
be most needed by the 141 children studied are: diagnostic/evaluative 
se.rvices, speech therapy, social services, and educational services. 

For the children judged to be needing of these services, 80 percent were - . i 

provided speech therapy and 90 percent or more were provided the other 
three services. Overall 15 service categories studied, 9 services were 
being provided' to 80 percent or more of the children with needs. 
Therefore, the HCEEP projects studied are providing a broad range of 
services to a large percentage of children needing these services. (V-55-V-59) 

(5) The percentages of children receiving services, across 
15 service categories, judged by the psychologist to be not needed 
ranged from about 4 to 0 percent. Thus, the HCEEP* projects studied 
are, with few exceptions, prudent in the provision of services to only 
those children needing the services. (V-57) 

Parent Involvement 

(1) Of 129 parents of HCEEP project children interviewed, 
100 (78 percent) reported that the projects prescribed activities to 
be conducted with their children at home. The emphasis of the prescribed 
activities was language skills, motor skills, self-help skills, and 
cognition and attention skills. Ninety-six percent of these parents 
carried out these home activities, the majority (68 percent) on a 
daily basis. Ninety-seven percent of the parents reported that the HCEEP 
projects provided the necessary instruction and materials to conduct the 
home activities. Thus, the HCEEP projects studied are preparing the 
majority of parents to work with their children at home on skills 
development. From the parents' perspective, this is the most important 
aspect of parental involvement. (V-62, V-63) 
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(2) Analysis of other parent involvement activities supports 
the conclusion presented above in that all activities reported by 20 
percent or more of the parents dealt with direct child-related matters. 
Parent participation on other program activities — planning, dissemination, 
administration, evaluation~was reported by 5 percent or less of the 
parents interviewed. This result clearly indicates that only a small 
percentage of parents are involved in program activities not directly 
child related in the HCEEP projects studied. (V-63, V-64) 

(3) Approximately 96 percent of the parents interviewed 
reported that they had perceived positive changes in the behavior of their 
children resulting from th HCEEP projects. The parents, noted the 
positive changes most often in the skill areas of language, motor, lan- 
guage, motor, attention, and self-help. These are, of course, the skills 
which parents reported (see above) most often for the conduct of prescribed 
home activities. Thus, in the eyes ^f almost all parents, the HCEEP 

projects studied are producing positive changes in their children. (V-64, V-65) 

(4) Additionally, 80 percent of the parents reported that 
they had personally benefitted from participation in the HCEEP projects, 
most reporting knowledge of how to work with their children. Further, 
most parents (66 percent) believed the HCEEP projects had helped them 
form realistic expectations for their children's future. Hence, as 
perceived by parents, the HCEEP projects have provided most parents 
with the base needed to assist their children after they leave the pro-^ 
jects, i.e., how to work with their children and a realistic expectation 
of progress. (V-65, V-66) 
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(5) The parents interviewed were well satisfied with services 
provided (97 percent), project facili;:ies and equipment (87 percent), and 
qualifications of project staff (97 percent). When asked how HCEEP 
projects might be changed to better serve children, 36 percent of the 
parents recommended, for the most part, changes in amount (more) rather 
than different ways of operating. More than 82 percent of parents per- 
ceived the HCEEP projects studied to be operating effectively. No parents 
^perceived the HCEEP projects as unsuccessful in terms of program effective 
ness. These results indicate that practically all parents are satisfied 
with the HCEEP projects studied, that a significant .percentage of parents 
would like more of the same in the way of services, and that the bulk of 
parents perceive the HCEEP projects studied to be successful in program 
effectiveness. (V-66) 

Cost Analysis 

(1) The child-contact staff ratios for 29 HCEEP projects, 
providing data, ranged from a low of 2.1 to 1, to a high of 15.5 to 1, 
with a median of 6 to 1. Twenty-five percent of the projects had child- 
contact staff ratios of 4.1 to 1 or lower. The ratios for these 7 pro- 
jects appear to be extremely low. These low ratios would be under stand-r 
able in a hospital setting where the handicaps of the children are sev2re 
and/or the children are very young, i.e., infants. (V-69, V-70) 

(2) By comparison, the upper 25 percent ot^.the HCEEP .projects 
have child-contact staff ratios ranging from 11.2 to 1, to 15.5 to 1. 
These ratios are reasonable if the projects have older, preschool 
children with less severe handicaps, e.g., projects in public school 
settings dealing with EMR children or home-rbased projects in which the 
teacher/ therapist visits the home once-a-week. (V-69, V-70) 
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(3) The cost of contact staff per child for 28 HCEEP projects, 
providing. data, ranged from a low of $353/child to a high of $4,112/ 
child, with a median of approximately $l,000/child. The cost of contact 
sitaff per child paralleled, or correlated positively with the contact 
staff-child ratios for most of the projects. The cost of contact staff 
per child for the upper 25 percent of the HCEEP projects exceeded 
approximately $l,782/child. Again, for these 7 HCEEP projects the cost 
per child appears to be extremelj* high, with the exception, of course, 

of projects educating/ treating severely handicapped and/or very young 
children. (V-69 to V-71) 

(4) The cost of contact staff per child for the lower 25 per- 
cent of the HCEEP projects was less than approximately $720 /child. Again, 
the cost per child for these 7 projects appear reasonable if the projects 
educate/treat older, preschool children with less severe handicaps, or 
are home-based projects in which the teacher/ therapist visits the home 
once-a-week. (V-69 to V-71) 

(5) The results of the analysis of staff effort -by function 
reveal that the direct time with children functions is only a Mttle over 
one-fourth (26 percent) of the effort. This percentage of staff effort 
appears to be proportionately low. On the other hand, the dollar value of 
free services, contributed volunteer services, to the 28 HCEEP projects is 
almost a quarter million a'jllars (average of $9,000 per project). This is 
a significant contribution of free services. (V-71 to, V-75) 

Follow-up of Graduates 

(i) For 755 children "graduated" from the 32 HCEEP projects 
studied between May. and August of 1974, the placement setting was known 
by the projects for 688 children (91 percent), the 688 children were 
relatively evenly distributed in three types of settings: special ed- 
ucation programs, regular school classes with ancillary special education 
services, and regular school classes with services, Approximate.^ y 
74 percent of the children were placed in public schools. These results 
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indicate that the HCEEP projects studied are aware of the placement o£ 
the large percentage of their graduates, are placing about two-thirds! 
of their graduates in regular school classes, and place three-quarters 
of their graduates in public schools. Thus, the HCEEP projects studied; 
are effective in moving their graduates into more advanced educational 
settings. (V-77 to V-80) 

(2) Of the 95 children who were followed-up, teacher/therapists 
interviewed in the placement setting reported that 89 percent of the 
children were appropriately placed, i.e., the children had the appropriate 
skills to enter the class. Also, the teachers/therapists in the placement 
setting reported that assistance, if needed, was available from the HCEEP 
projects for 50 percent of the children. For 21 children (22 percent), 
the teachers/therapists reported need of assistance, but it was not 
available. These results indicate that the large percentage of graduates 
are appropriately prepared for placement, that further assista:,\ce, if 
needed, is available for half of the graduates, but that assistcmce needed 
for almost one-quarter of the graduates is not available. When Veachers/ 
therapists were asked to compare HCEEP graduates with non-handicap>ped 
children in their programs on social and cognitive behavior, the HCEEP 
graduates were judged equal to or at a lower level than the non-handicapped 
children. However, when the teachers/therapists compared HCEEP graduates 
with similarly handicapped children who had no HCEE? experience, the 
HCEEP graduates were judged to be more advanced. Thus, the HCEEP projects 
studied appear to have a perceived positive impact on the social and cog- 
nitive behavior of their graduates. (V-80 to V-89) 

(4) The results obtained with the rating scales of 15 behavioral 
items of social and cognitive skills (abstracted from the CEEDI) , com- 
pleted by the teachers/therapists in the placement settings for the 95 
HCEEP graduates, revealed a plateau in development between ages 5 and 6 



Not all teachers/therapists were able to make this comparison in that 
in some instances toachers were not familiar with other children having 
similar handicapping conditions. 
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years of developmental age. This finding indicates that the behavior 
items selected for the scale did not adequately cover the developmental 
ages of 7 and 8 years. Therefore, the scale should be modified to over- 
come this inadequacy if it is to be used in the future. (V-86 to V-90) 

Replication and Dissemination Strategies 

Replication 

(1) The 32 HCEEP projects studied reported 196 whole or 
partial replications. Of these, 59 (30 percent) were reported by third- 
year projects (not yet into the outreach phase) and 137 (70 percent) 
were reported by fourth, fifth, and sixth-year projects. Three third- 
year and 1 fourth-year project reported no replications. From the 
sample of 78 replications programs responding to a mail questionnaire, 
22 (28 percent) indicated that they were not replications of the 
HCEEP projects reporting them as, replications. This finding was somewhat sub- 
stantiated by on-site interviews with 15 replication programs in that 3 
replication programs (20 percent) reported that they were not replications 
of the reporting HCEEP projects. These results indicate that a significant 
percentage of the whole or partial replications reported by the HCEEP 
projects studied are not replications. (V-95 to V-97) 

(2) Of the substantiated replication programs, the bulk are 
state education agencies, local education agencies, or Head Start 
programs. Also, the bulk of the fund for replication programs come 
from federal sources. Private monies and funds from foundations 
support a small percentage of substantiated replication programs. (V-97 to V-99.y 

(3) The major types of contact with 28 HCEEP projects ~ ; 

reported by 56 substantiated replication programs were: special materials, 
e.g., curriculum and diagnostic/evaluation (74 percent), general literature 

(72 percent), staff orientation (63 percent), and staff in-service train- 
ing (63 percent). Thus, the HCEEP projects studied are providing general 
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literature and special materials, and direct contact through staff 
orientation and in-service to replication programs. Also, the contacts 
by HCEEP projects with replications average 3 to 4 for periods ranging 
from one or two hours to 1-1/2 weeks. (V-100 to V-102). - 

(4) When the 56 substantiated replication programs were compared 
with the reporting HCEEP projects on aspects of educational program, 
child population served, and staff characteristics to determine corres- 
pondence, slightly more than one-half of the replications programs were 
determined to correspond, at least partially on education program. The 
HCEEP projects and replication programs served children with essentially 
the same handicapping conditions. Ethnic background, and mix of males 
to females. However, the HCEEP projects tended to serve children with 
single or special handicapping conditions, or from one ethnic group 
more often than replication programs. The replication programs had 
higher child-contact staff ratios than the HCEEP projects and the 
individual comparisons of replications and HCEEP project ratios 
indicated little relation. Thus, the HCEEP projects and replication 
programs correspond moderately on educational programs, correspond well 
on child populations served, and correspond little on child-staff ratios. 
(V-102 to V-116) 

Dissemination Strategies 

(1) The HCEEP projects studied use a wide range of dissemination 
methods which are apparently in use by the third year of funding. The 
methods used in descending order use are: brochure (96 percent), slide/ 
audio-slide (96 percent), workshop/conference (93 percent), newspaper 
(90 percent), speeches (76 percent), publications (74 percent), radio, 
media (70 percent) , video tape (48 percent) , and other audio-visual 
(45 percent) . The order in which the methods are developed proceed 
from inexpensive methods which reach the general public and educational 
community, to more in-depth, costlier methods which provide for trans- 
mission of detailed information to specialized a^idiences. (V-116 to V-119) 
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(2) Replication programs that had contact with the HCEEP 
projects reported that they became aware of the HCEEP projects by personal 
cornmunication with persons not on the HCEEP project Staff. However, over 
half of the replication programs reported named the HCEEP project director 
as the reason for interest. Thus, personal communication by non-project 
related persons and the HCEEP project director are important links in the 
dissemination process. (V-119, V-120) 

(3) The HCEEP projects did not appear to focus their dis- 
semination activities on selected types of agencies or geographic areas. 
The types of agencies most frequently focused on were states and local 
education agencies and Head Start programs. The HCEEP projects focused 
on other in-state agencies, geographically. (V-120, V-121) 
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